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Tus rapid and alarming increase of 
crime in this country, within the last 
few years, seems very much to as- 
tonish the present race of philoso- 
phers and political economists. Mr. 
Potter Macqueen, in his last pamph- 
let, partly attributes it to the laxity 
of morals and the principles of in- 
fidelity “‘ introduced into this country 
by the French revolution.” Dr. 
Blomfield, the Bishop of London, 
ascribes it to the profanation of the 
Sabbath. Mr. Fowell Buxton, and 
Mr. Nathan Drab, of Exeter, ascribe 
it to the morbid sympathy which ex- 
ists between the law and the gallows. 
Lord Wharncliffe is of opinion that 
it is caused by the game-laws. “‘ Why 
should peasants be hung,” he asks, 
“* that pheasants may not be stolen?” 
Mr. Barclay, the brewer, thinks that 
it has its origin in the enormous in- 
crease in the consumption of gin and 
British spirits. A Mr. Dunlop en- 
deavours to prove that it is the na- 
tural effect of the malt and beer 
monopolies. The philanthropic so- 
ciety of Bristol attribute it to the 
unprecedented importation of “ the 
low Irish,” by which we suppose they 
mean hodmen, pigs, ribbonmen, and 
** gentlemen of the press.” Mr, 
Robert Owen ascribes it to the uni- 
versal ignorance that prevails of the 
** science of circumstances.” Mr. 
Hume alleges that it is produced by 
the taxes and the tithes. Boatswain 
Smith imputes it to the neglect of the 
** pure word,” of which he, the said 
Smith, is the only unadulterated 
spring; while Lord Bexley, on the 
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other hand, attributes it to the de- 
cline of the Bible Society. The Duke 
of Wellington, borrowing his notion 
from Lord Goderich—for his grace 
never hazards any idea of his own— 
assigns the cause to “‘ overproduc- 
tion ;” while the Reverend Mr. 
Malthus and Mr. Wilmot Horton 
ascribe it to a ‘‘ redundancy of popu- 
lation.” Mr. Projector Gudgeon, of 
the Transportation Society, charges 
the evil upon the superfecundity of 
** young couples ;” while Mr. Henry 
Wilson says (with some reason we 
admit) that it is caused by the higher 
rate oi profits obtained in the trade 
of larceny than in the trade of honesty. 

Heaven preserve us! here are rea- 
sons sufficient to overturn a world. 
Pandora’s box was a mere jest to 
this. If crime have its origin in so 
many sources—if it flow with the 
stream and against the stream—if it 
be caused by overproduction as well 
as by bad harvests—if it be caused 
by the French revolution and the 
Irish invasion—by cheapness as well 
as dearnessby excessive industry 
as well as excessive indolence—if 
men increase the faster that men are 
hanged—if boys steal with greater 
alacrity the more severely they are 
punished—and if poaching increase 
in a geometrical ratio with the com- 
mittals of poachers to gaol, then, 
sure enough, the last days are come— 
the march of crime is irresistible, 
and burglars and thieves, like his 
Majesty’s ministers, will speedily be 
in a triumphant majority. 

We, however, who are extremely 
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humble persons, entertain a very dif- 
ferent opinion from any one of those 
promulgated by the philosophers.— 
That crime has increased, is increas- 
ing, and will continue to increase for 
some time, we are most willing to 
concede. Its increase since 1823, is 
rapid and unexampled in the history 
of any country. The returns laid be- 
fore parliament present a picture, 
which, with the profane, is calculat- 
ed to bring religion and human laws 
into contempt. It is enough to make 
the minister of justice lay violent 
hands upon himself. Its horrid de- 
tails are sufficient to convert the 
priest into a hermit; and send him 
who ministers at the altar into a ca- 
vern; in order to propitiate heaven 
by a life of seclusion, abstinence, and 
severe penance. But, before we con- 
sider THE CAUSE, let us for a moment 
indulge the reader with an abstract 
of the official returns of crime. It 
appears from this document, that the 
number of persons charged with cri- 
minal offences, and committed to the 
different gaols in England and Wales, 
is as follows :— 


Years. Criminals. 
BSS co ese 1R968 
Ie 13,698 
1825... - 14,437 
1826 - 16,164 
se a kil 17,921 
See ss 16,524 
SD vO ay ve 18,675 





Total in seven years, 109,682 


Of these were convicted :— 
1823. . . 8,204 | 1827... 12,564 
1824... 9,425 11828... 11,723 
1825... 9,964 | 1829. . . 13,261 
1826... 11,107 
Total convicted, 76,248 
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From this it will be seen that 
since 1823 crime has increased more 
than one third. During seven years 
the mass of gujlt has augmented at 
the rate of from five to seven per 


cent. per annum. If it proceed at 
the sume rate it will double itself in 
twelve years ; or, in other words, in 
1835 we shall have just twice as 
many criminals as we had in 1823. 
It is true that murders have not in- 
creased in the ratio of other crimes. 
In 1823 we had twelve, and in 1829 
only thirteen. This certainly is con- 
soling ; but as to shooting, stabbing, 
wounding, and poisoning, the in- 
crease is shocking. In 1823 the 
number of persons convicted of these 
crimes was only fourteen; in 1829 
their number amounted to sixty-five. 
If we advance at this rate long, Ire- 
land, and even Naples, will be out- 
distanced in these sanguinary and 
mortal feats by England. Embez- 
zlement by servants is progressing 
with similar strides. In 1823 we 
had only sixty-four such persons ; 
but in 1829 we had one hundred and 
thirty. In 1823 there were one 
hundred and twenty-four persons 
convicted of breaking into dwelling 
houses; but in 1829 no less than 
five hundred and sixty-one were 
convicted of this crime. Gentlemen 
who usurp the king’s prerogative, 
and make sovereigns as they need 
them, numbered one hundred and 
seventy-five in the year 1823; but, 
in 1829, they numbered two hundred 
and fifty-six. Larcenies have in- 
creased from 6,000 to 10,000. As- 
saults have increased about fifty per 
cent., and sheep-stealing is doubled. 
This advance of crime is not con- 
fined to particular districts, as the 
following abstract will prove :— 


Criminals. 
lO ——— 
Counties. Year 1823. Year 1829. 
Middlesex ....., 2,503 3,567 
Pe ara a Ae ps ME Ge Se 
Nottingham . , eee wie 
Lancaster ss ie bi ae 1,638 .... 2,996 
| eee ee 665 
Somerset ...... 380 674 
SMO oor ce Oe Ss os 542 
Cornwall ...... De Sc6cace 122 
NE ees beg ce Bae o'soece 587 
Gloucester ...., 264 449 
ee ; 537 716 
Worcester ..... 173 282 
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From this it is plain, that no 
county of any importance, whether 
agricultural or manufacturing, is ex- 
empt from the evil of a rapid and 
alarming increase of crime. In Mid- 
dlesex and in Cornwall; in York 
and in Somerset; in Surrey and in 
Lancaster; among the sheep lands 
and the loom lands; among the 
mines and the factories; among 
ploughmen and weavers—the increas- 
ing evil prevails. 

There are some people, philoso- 
phers of course, who do us the fa- 
vour to propound remedies, without 
deigning to enquire into the origin 
of this criminal prolificness, The 
leaders of these political Sangrados 
have but one specific. They propose 
banishment, under the milder term, 
removal. They generously recom- 
mend the deportation of “ young 
couples.” They perceive that the 
nation is struggling with a mortal 
consumption ; and they prescribe 
bleeding. They see that we are 
infirm and helpless, and they recom- 
mend the removal of what consti- 
tutes our powers of vitality and 
strength. They find the head giddy, 
and the, feet weak; and they sug- 
gest the expediency of cutting out 
the heart. We shall not argue 
with these learned persons. The 
tread-mill and the water-gruel diet 
ought to be the only answer to their 
impertinence, and the certain punish- 
ment of their ignorance and pre- 
sumption. 

But, tue cause! Need we con- 
ceal it? Need we shelter cant and 
oppression at the expense of justice? 
The source of crime, the fountain- 
head of pauperism and its conse- 
quences—is PovERTY! Since 1823, 
this unhappy country has been cursed 
by the visionary measures of a set 
of men, than whom, greater fools 
or more mischievous empirics never 
existed inany land. In 1823, the Li- 
berals commenced their experiments, 
and from that period we have been 
doomed to undergo all the alterna- 
tions of increasing embarrassment 
and pauperism. The ministers then 
committed a fatal mistake. They 


had not sufficient penetration to per- 
ceive that the reduction of wages, 
prices, and profits, which they aimed 
at, and which they have unfortunate- 
ly accomplished, was a certain ap- 
proach towards poverty. Cheapness 
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in all countries, is only another word 
for indigence. Cheapness that af- 
fects the cultivator, the manufacturer, 
and the labourer, without affecting 
the placeman, the pensioner, the 
fundholder, the soldier, the sailor, 
or the mortgagee, is a term, the 
proper definition of which, is—rob- 
bery. It is as much an offence 
against the person and the property 
of the poor, as is the act of entering 
a man’s house, assaulting him in 
the presence of his servants, and 
carrying off his plate and ready mo- 
ney. Had there been, since the 
death of Lord Londonderry, any man 
of talent, of honour, or even of or- 
dinary information combined with 
integrity in the cabinet, the acts of 
spoliation which have been perpe- 
trated, the loss of property which 
has been incurred, the ruin of mil- 
lions which has followed, could not 
have taken place, and England would 
have been saved, even in defiance 
of its corrupt and subservient par- 
liaments. Lord Londonderry fell a 
victim to his own apprehensions. 
He had twice saved his country from 
the scourge of the currency bill; but 
he saw that public opinion was in 
its favour; that his colleagues ap- 
proved it ; that the age of empiricism 
had commenced, and that the nation 
would sink under the numberless 
theories, and insane experiments, 
which were soon to be carried into 
practice. He foresaw the ruin which 
he could not prevent; his mind fell 
a prey to its own anxieties; and he 
anticipated death rather than witness 
the calamities which were to befall 
his country. 

Since 1823, our progress towards 
the minimum of endurable privation, 
has been as rapid as the most inve- 
terate enemy of England could de- 
sire. The industry of the country 
has gradually become less remune- 
rative. Not that we have toiled less 
—not that the farmer has relaxed in 
his exertions—not that the velocity 
of the shuttle has decreased—not 
that those who earn their bread by 
the sweat of their brows, have been 
sleeping in the sunshine and giving 
a holiday to the earth, and the 
things under the earth; no such 
thing ; they have toiled more unin- 
termittently than they ever did be- 
fore; and yet the meal has disap- 
peared from their garner, the oil of 
3 F 2 
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the cruise has dried up, their fare 
has become more scanty, their chil- 
dren more hungry, their clothes 
more ragged; till at last the feast of 
the soup kitchen, and the pittance 
of the overseer, have accomplished 
the climax of their moral and physi- 
cal degradation. 

We trust that none of our readers 
belong to that class of sceptics, 
who would here call upon us to pro- 
duce satisfactory proof upon oath 
of the distress and misery we have 
attempted to describe. Every man 
who has his eyes open—who can 
read, or hear, or see—or is capable 
of comprehending what he reads, 
hears, or sees, must assent to the 
accuracy of the picture. The com- 
mon people are steeped in wretched- 
ness to the very lips. England may 
have been, as Napoleon averred, a 
nation of shopkeepers ; now it is a 
land of beggars. Nearly 10 millions 
of poor rates are levied annually to 
support, at the rate of from two shil- 
lings to five shillings per week, the 
infirm, the unemployed, and the des- 
titute. And yet there is more real 
benevolence, more active philan- 
thropy, and more charitable institu- 
tions in England, than in any three 
nations of Europe, if united. The 
great mass of the people are unable, 
by their utmost exertions, to earn 
wages sufficient to render them more 
comfortable, or more than one or 
two degrees more respectable or in- 
dependent, than the actual pauper. 
Hence the prolific and increasing 
crop of criminals. Crime is not so 
much the offspring of poverty, as it 
is of reduced circumstances. For 
instance, a Scotch highlander, ac- 
customed to a scanty fare, is far 
from being demoralized in the ratio 
of his sustenance or his poverty. 
The lord of an Irish cabin, who 
lives solely upon potatoes, some- 
times with, and sometimes without 
salt, is not naturally a thief. It is 
only when the circumstances of a 
people are declining towards pover- 
ty—when increased industry has to 
contend with decreasing remunera- 
tion—when disappointment preys 
upon hope deferred—when the pea- 
sant considers himself oppressed, and 
the artisan robbed—then it is that 
crime marches hand in hand with 
privation, and an increase of suffer- 
mg produces an increase of guilt. 
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And yet it is but justice to say 
that, at the outset, the latter rarely 
increases with the hasty strides of 
the former. There is much long-suf- 
fering, many ‘painful struggles, many 
a countervailing qualm of remorse, 
and as many delays in the court of 
Conscience as in the court of Char- 
cery, before the victim of penury be- 
comes an adventurer on the highway, 
or a shoplifter in the streets. A 
farm labourer without employment, 
and without bread, on the first night 
after his discharge, as he lays his 
head upon his pillow, if he have a 
pillow, puts the following questions 
to himself: ‘ Shall I apply to the 
overseer, or live upon Squire Stubbs’s 
preserve ?—Shall I be a pensioner on 
the parish, or merely a private pen- 
sioner of my Lord Rump, Sir John 
Goose, or Parson Ratwell, who is a 
distant relation of my Lord Chancel- 
lor Turncoat?’”’ Pride, or perhaps 
the Devil, whispers the hind, that 
it will be more honourable to poach, 
than be degraded as a pauper. He 
commences poaching accordingly. 
He is caught in “ my Lord’s” pre- 
serve, and the justices send him to 
gaol to do penance, but, in fact, to 
finish his education. He is liberated 
at length—his wife, meanwhile, has 
died of poverty and grief, or perhaps 
she has eloped with a neighbouring 
journeyman tailor, who earns excel- 
lent wages, by working to a buyer 
and seller of stolen goods. What, 
then, is the convicted poacher to do? 
If he should be seen within a mile 
of any preserve, he is liable to be 
shot. He accordingly joins a new 
confederacy, composed of those com- 
panions whose friendship he acquired 
in prison. He consults them in the 
emergency; and, under their advice, 
he steals a sheep, or perhaps a horse ; 
—is discovered, tried, convicted, and 
either hanged or transported. 

Such is, in innumerable instances, 
the cause, the rise, and progress of 
crime in the agricultural districts. 
The same cause produces the same 
effect in large towns, where the popu- 
lation is more dense and more me- 
chanical. There is a boy, we are 
told, at this moment confined in New- 
gate ona charge of larceny, who, be- 
fore he had transgressed the law, 
when he sought relief from the over- 
seer, was told gruffly to “ go and 
steal!” In short, if we were dis- 
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posed to illustrate our hypothesis— 
that crime is caused by poverty—by 
examples we could fill the whole of 
this number of Regina, together with 
an appendix—twice the size of the 
Quarterly Review, advertisements in- 
cluded. 

It is perhaps more desirable that 
we take a glance at the living authors 
of this demoralization, and these 
calamities. The representatives of 
the country are irresponsible agents. 
Those of them who buy seats, repre- 
sent no interest but their own. They 
have nothing at stake, but the money 
paid to the seat-vender; therefore 
they are independent! Those who 
have constituents cannot be called to 
account until that interesting period 
arrives, when they venture to solicit 
from their electors a renewal of their 
patronage. Ifthey have jobbed with 
public money, trafficked with the 
minister for places and appointments, 
neglected the interests of the people 
and injured their country, their only 
punishment is the preference given 
to a new candidate, who, in all pro- 
bability, may prove more venal than 
the former. 

Be this as it may—however re- 
sponsible these men are morally, 
they are not legally nor constitution- 
ally responsible for the evils they in- 
flict on the nation. But the ministers 
are responsible, even though they 
should plead the sanction of the 
houses of legislature. The ministers 
who have been in office since 1823, 
are responsible for all the pauperism 
and demoralization which have in- 
creased since that period. Their 
measures—not the measures of par- 
liament—but the measures they have 
devised, recommended, and carried 
by majorities composed of their own 
retainers—have caused this increase 
in pauperism and crime. They are 
the guilty parties. ‘Ignorance in a 
minister is as much a crime, as 
felony is in a mender of copper 
kettles. If he have done the state 
wrong, it is no defence to say he 
meant well. If by his policy he 
has reduced thousands of families to 
beggary, thence to poaching, thence 
to criminal acts generally, he is the 
author of both the suffering and the 
crime, and is more culpable than the 
sheep-stealer whom he transports, or 
the house-breaker whom he hangs. 

For these reasons, we charge upon 
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the ministers of the King, not only 
the distress that prevails, but the 
crime that degrades England in the 
eyes of the whole world—which 
places her lowest in the scale of mo- 
rality, and paralyzes the example of 
her boasted benevolence, her aposto- 
lic missions, her public schools of 
instruction, her bible distributors, her 
cheap libraries, the purity of her re- 
formed doctrines, and the excellence 
of her laws. We charge the increase 
of 23,841 criminals, since the year 
1823, upon his Majesty’s govern- 
ment. We affirm that they are an- 
swerable, at some bar of judgment, 
for the deep and incurable wounds 
they have inflicted upon the nation. 
Sympathy is not atonement. A hy- 
pocritical minister may shed an arti- 
ficial tear over the sorrows of an. 
orphan, whose father, driven to de- 
spair, outraged the laws of nature 
and paternal love, as well as the du- 
ties of religion, by an act of self- 
destruction. His sorrow, even if 
unfeigned, would not sanctify his 
guilt. The culprit cannot wring a 
verdict of acquittal from a jury by 
sighs and sobs, or by any external 
symptoms of penitence. The minis- 
ter. cannot be allowed to shelter him- 
self under the assumed mask of inno- 
cence, or temper his criminality by 
any appeal to his good intentions. 
For his acts he is responsible—not 
for his wishes; not for his prayers ; 
not for his expectations; not for his 
avowed designs. He has caused the 
evil—he stands arraigned by his 
acts—he has deeply injured his coun- 
try—and if there be any justice on 
earth, his punishment ought to be as 
ample and severe as his measures 
have been pernicious. 

But here we pause to inquire, if the 
amount of national suffering, of which 
we complain, and of crime, which 
we lament, has reached its maxi- 
mum. Is it true that the fury of the 
storm is spent—that the winter of 
penury is warming into spring—that 
we have reached the extreme ebb of 
the tide, and that the waters of hope 
and life and prosperity have com- 
menced their much desired and salu- 
tary reflux? Mr. Herries, in his 
speech on Mr. Atwood’s motion of 
the 8th June, is reported to have 
said,—“ If, in the face of all experi- 
ence, they were to permit such a po- 
litical relapse, they could not antici- 
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pate any thing but the return of that 
panic and national distress which they 
had now so fortunately WEATHERED.” 
Mr. Powlett Thompson is made to 
say, on the same occasion,—“ It is 
true we have paid a high price for a 
gold circulation, but the price 1s 
paid.” Now, what we demand to 
know, is, are these averments true ?— 
Have we weathered the storm, as Mr. 
Herries alleges? or is the price of our 
currency changes paid, as Mr. P. 
Thompson affirms ? 

If we could repose any faith in the 
statements and averments of either of 
these gentlemen, we should certainly 
have the consolation of believing that 
crime has reached its maximum, and 
that the distress of the country is 
decreasing. But, unfortunately for 
our poor judgment, our incredulity is 
strong, while our conviction happens 
to be on the opposite side. It may 
be prejudice, but facts fortify our in- 
ferences, when from any allegation 
of prosperity put forth by a depen- 
dent of the Wellington adminis- 
tration, we constantly, and as if by 
instinct, cling to an opposite con- 
clusion. As for the opinion of Mr. 
Herries, upon any other subject than 
the price of stocks and the fluctua- 
tion of consols—and for the since- 
rity of his opinion, even on these 
points, we invariably demand proofs 
—we would not value it higher than 
a Jew’s word, a stock-broker’s affi- 
davit, or the protestation of a cour- 
tezan. Mr. Herries may know some- 
thing of Lombard-street, and the al- 
leys of the Stock-exchange; but as 
to his knowledge of the sufferings or 
the wants of his country, he does not 
soar so high, nor is so good an indi- 
cator, as the weathercock that vacil- 
lates to the music of Bow bells. One 
word upon Mr. Powlett Thompson is 
enough. The ship-dues levied by the 
king of Denmark at Elsinore com- 
prise the only information of which 
he can boast ex cathedrd. 

The struggling land-owners, and 
those merchants and manufacturers 
who are at the present moment con- 
tending with severe losses and inevi- 
table bankruptcy, are easily flattered 
by any delusion which acts like a 
narcotic upon the paroxysms of des- 
pair. They cling to every floating 
straw, as if it were a cable spun by 
Hope under the superintendence of a 
special providence. They imagine 
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that a good harvest, a full crop, and 
perseverance, even in bad measures, 
provided it be a steady perseverance, 
will make evil good, and yield a fair 
return to patience, even at the ex- 
pense of justice and sound policy. 
They trust to chance, as the culprit 
trusts to the chances of a muddled 
jury, an oblivious judge, and a bad 
law. In short, they think that the 
very blunders of the state physician 
will operate as beneficially for them 
as Nature did in extremis for Roderick 
Random. 

Alas! alas! They are only sow- 
ing the wind to reap the whirlwind. 
They, perhaps, forget that so long as 
we continue measuring our wealth, 
by a standard that is gradually in- 
creasing in value, the fixed annuitant 
may be benefitted, but every other 
class—all producers, land-owners, 
manufacturers, and labourers—must 
be injured. Gold is our standard; 
and its quantity is daily becoming 
less. There is more of it consumed 
in manufactures than is supplied by 
the mines. It is daily disappearing 
from our English circulation. Even 
at this hour, after thirty millions of 
sovereigns have been issued from the 
Bank, the mint is busily employed 
in supplying the wants of 1830. 
Most of the pieces which one re- 
ceives in exchange for a ten pound 
note bear the impression of the pre- 
sent year. Where those already 
coined have gone, Heaven knows; 
but certain it is they have vanished 
from the current of our circulating 
medium. While this continues, 
prices must fall lower—wages must 
fall in proportion—the value of every 
kind of property in land or houses, 
in shipping or farm-stock, in iron 
or cotton goods, must proportionally 
decline. If we have a good harvest, 
and more than an average crop, Mr. 
Goulburn will lose more than a 
million sterling of corn duties, and 
in October next the farmer will be 
obliged to sell two bushels of wheat 
for the price which one realized last 
year. If we have a deficient crop, 
the exchequer will be replenished ; 
but the sufferings of the labouring 
population will be seriously increas- 
ed. With these prospects before us, 
and they are the natural and inevit- 
able effects of the avowed policy of 
the ministers, it would evince both 
weakness and ignorance to expect 
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relief from time, or a steady per- 
severance in that which is radically 
pernicious. If distress continue, 
crime, therefore, must increase. Its 
prevention, or its cure is not a mat- 
ter of police. No gendarmerie can 
stay the “‘ superfecundity” of crime. 
They may detect, but they cannot 
restrain. They may fill the prisons, 
and load the hulks, and give an im- 
petus to the increase of population 
in New South Wales; but they can- 
not eradicate the parent root of 
crime. Peel’s soldiers, even though 
drilled on Sunday, are nothing more 
than clodpoles, armed with hangers, 
traversing a field of furze, and cut- 
ting down the green shoots and the 
withered stumps which they con- 
sider to be dead. With respect to 
this last indication they are mis- 
taken. The roots are sound; the 
police may apparently clear the soil ; 
-but as they cannot, or rather dare 
not penetrate the surface, the shoots 
of next year will be more abundant 
than they were the year before. 

To what then, it will probably be 
asked, must this state of things lead? 
The question may be pertinent, but 
we decline answering it. A candid 
compliance might involve us in the 
hazardous consequences of a legal 
tournament with Sir James Scarlett, 
and consign our sword and buckler, 
our shield and cuirass, and of course 
our unhappy person to the cells of 
Newgate. We would, therefore, ad- 
vise the curious reader to propound 
his question to his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. We stand upon our preroga- 
tive, satisfied that we do enough 
when we point out the evil. Others 
are paid to devise remedies—we are 
not. On them devolves the duty of 
relieving us; if they neglect this 
duty, it must be at the peril of a cer- 
tain conspicuous adjunct of the hu- 
man form, which is generally con- 
sidered the guardian of the lower 
extremities. The head, says some- 
body, is to the feet, what a watch- 
box on a tower is to the sentinels 
who snore in the hall. 

One word, however, before we 
conclude, with respect to the many- 
headed monster whose multifarious 
plans are offered as cures for the ex- 
isting distress. The lesser quacks 
assume the character of legal re- 
formers ; the greater are transmi- 
grant philosophers. The latter pro- 
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pose to relieve us of our pauper dead- 
weight, by transporting the consu- 
mers of poor rates—by removing an 
English cottager, in order to make 
room for an itinerant corn-cutter 
from the Sister Island. These gen- 
tlemen monopolize but one idea, and 
this, they conceive, embraces the cause 
as well as the cure of penury. The 
cause is—a redundancy of popula- 
tion ; the cure is—emigration. The 
present crisis, therefore, is quite a 
harvest for these persons. If by any 
chance or mistake the ministry were 
to adopt any salutary or corrective 
measure, their beautiful hobby would 
break down, and their system be 
blown up. Ifthe Duke of Welling- 
ton should, by some happy blunder, 
commit violence on Peel’s bill, and 
Huskisson’s theories, these gentle- 
men would be unable to lay their 
hands upon a single beggar. The 
materiel of emigration would disap- 
pear; the “ young couples” would 
marry at home; and the philosophers 
would be deprived even of the con- 
For 
these reasons they are, at the present 
moment, equally clamorous and in- 
dustrious. And they are encouraged 
in their schemes by the government. 
They attract attention; and they 
entice the thoughts of the multitude 
from the real cause of their embar- 
rassments. When the juggler wishes 
to deceive the sense, he diverts the 
eye. Weare induced to look at the 
only thing we should not see; and 
as we gaze, the trick is accomplished, 
and we are imposed upon. Just so 
with the emigrationists. We find 
ourselves meandering in New South 
Wales, when we ought to be in Eng- 
land. We are discussing localities, 
sand-banks, and kangaroo soup with 
Mr. Thomas Peel, of the Swan river, 
when we ought to be spinning twist 
with his cousin, at Whitehall, in the 
City of London. 

To show the folly of all this, on 
the part of the sincere encouragers 
of emigration, and the criminality of 
it on the part of the mere pretenders 
and the tools of the government, we 
have only to compare the condition 
of this country, at the present junc- 
ture, with that of France, antecedent 
to the revolution. Before that tre- 
mendous volcano burst ferth, which 
poured its human lava upon France, 
the middle and lower classes in 
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that country had long endured the 
most extreme privation, Famine had 
visited the poor. The queen had ac- 
tually sold her plate to furnish food 
for the wretches who were dying in 
the streets of Paris. The finances 
of the nation were in a state of 
fearful derangement. Credit was 
paralyzed—confidence had fled. Had 
Neckar’s currency plans been adopt- 
ed, the nation might have been saved. 
But the philosophers of that day, 
like the philosophers of England in 
the present day, clung to a metallic 
medium, and poverty increased, wa- 
ges fell, prices declined, profits dimi- 
nished, just as the amount of availa- 
ble currency was hoarded from fear, 
or circumscribed by law. France, 
then was in a precisely similar state 
to that with which we are now con- 
tending. She had more labourers 
than she could employ—more arti- 
sans than she could support—more 
paupers than she could maintain. 
But did she then complain of a re- 
dundant population? Was there to 
be found a man so heartless or so 
depraved as to propose the deporta- 
tion of her unemployed labourers? 
If such a philosopher had appeared, 
he would have been the maiden mar- 
tyr of the guillotine. No man was 
so senseless or so wicked as to as- 
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cribe the sufferings of France to pro- 
vidence, to improvident marriages, 
or to superfecundity, Events have 
proved that these were not the causes 
of either her calamities or her ex- 
cesses. It was a long series of bad 
laws—of arbitrary measures—of op- 
pressive monopolies—of despotic ex- 
actions—of insufferable favouritism 
—and of grinding taxes; which led 
to an event from which we fear the 
rulers of Europe have not learned 
those lessons which were intended 
for their instruction, 

So much the worse for us under 
similar circumstances. Emigration 
is considered the sovereign and the 
only cure in England. Crime is to 
be diminished by banishing the vir- 
tuous. The arts are to be improved 
by expatriating the most useful and 
ingenious of our mechanics. The 
soil is to be rendered more produc- 
tive by exiling the active farmer, and 
the industrious cultivator with his 
remnant of capital. The sinews of 
the country are to be strengthened 
by exporting its young blood and its 
** young couples.” God forgive the 
heartless men who prescribe these re- 
medies! The credulous only are their 
victims ; and if the folly be charge- 
able on the nation, they alone are 
answerable for the guilt. 
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A spirit doth arise 
From the ashes of the dead, 
Holy as if the skies 

Thrice sacred influence shed. 


There ethereal hopes are born, 

Such as sanctify the earth— 

The noblest wreath e’er worn, 
Owes to the grave its birth. 


For we think upon the dead ; 

The glorious, and the good : 

And the thought where they have led 
Stirs the life-blood like a flood ; 


Where the pure bright moon hath shed 

The light which bids it rise, 

Towards the heaven o’er its head ; 
Even such our sympathies. 


Is it some hero’s grave, 
Who for his country died? 
Then honour to the brave, 
We would be proud to rest beside. 


Is it some sage, whose mind 

Ts as a beacon light 

To save and guide his kind, 
Amid their mental night ? 


Some poet who hath sung 

The griefs o’er which he wept ; 

The rose where rain hath clung, 
That fresh and sweet is kept ? 


Some martyr who hath sealed 
With his blood, his faith divine ; 
That ever men should yield 
To their passions, God’s own shrine? 


Who can think on men like these? 
Nor feel that in them dwell, 
The highest energies ; 

And a hope unquenchable : 


While the grave an altar seems, 

For the most exalted creed, 

Till resolves that were as dreams, 
End in honourable deed. 


Plant the laurel on the grave, 

There the spirit’s hope hath fed, 

By the good, the great, the brave,— 
Be honour to the dead. 


L. E. L. 



































































































































































































TueERE is positively nothing, under- 
neath the moon, that is utterly with- 
out speck or fault !—We have arrived 
at this painful conclusion, after the 
most serious and laborious investiga- 
tion that ever deprived a philosopher 
of three nights’ rest. It would give 
the reader any thing but pleasure to 
recount to him the multitude of tests 
and moral experiments that we have 
gone through—the folios of sophists 
and sages, ancient and modern—the 
fifteen hundred syllogisms—the al- 
most insuperable paradoxes, that we 
have encountered, in order to convince 
ourselves and the world of this new 
and invaluable fact. At one time we 
were exceedingly perplexed ; conceiv- 
ing that although every thing else 
had failed, yet that one thing was 
doomed to baffle all our endeavours 
to discover in it any particle of error. 
This supposed monster of perfection 
was Fraser’s MaGazine! A second 
lucky thought, however, enabled us to 
dispose of this enemy also; for, in 
each number, we actually discovered 
two letters that had been accidentally 
displaced by the printer’s devil—no 
doubt out of the most contemptible 
malice, and for purposes that are 
sufficiently obvious!—In regard to 
other things which underwent our 
scrutiny, we saw,—Firstly, that our 
politicians were plainly unsound as a 
body, on one side or the other: Se- 
condly, that our philosophers were 
perpetually at loggerheads upon fifty 
different matters—a circumstance that 
acquitted them of being unpleasantly 
faultless: And finally, it has happen- 
ed also to us, in the course of our read- 
ing, to perceive certain obliquities of 
style in our prose writers ; a little of the 
false affiatus in our poets; and some 
of the prettiest little no-meanings in 
the world amongst the three hundred 
volumes of our living ladies. Nay, 
so minute has been our scrutiny, 
that, by dint of various microscopic 
experiments, we have actually dis- 
covered two or three spots upon the 
brilliant disc of the Drama!—It would 
be too much to keep all this know- 
ledge to ourselves ;-and, therefore, we 
shall do the reader the favour of 
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“ Our remedies oft in ourselves do lie, 
Which we ascribe to heaven.” 







ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 





imparting to him a portion of our 
late observations. 

In order to do this effectually, we 
must reduce the object that we may 
select to a small size, and exhibit it 
singly on our terrestrial orrery; or, 
at least, lecture upon it singly. And 
so—let us look at the Drama. 

Tue Drama is not the most im- 
portant thing in the world. But it 
is by no means without its advan- 
tages and uses. Its house is a ration- 
al, gentlemanlike place of resort. Its 
effect, on morals and manners, even 
in these days, is considerable. And, 
above all, it is a source, when pro- 
perly conducted, of very high enjoy- 
ment. 

That it should have lost part of its 
old attractions is a thing to be la- 
mented. The fact is unlucky for its 
professors ; probably it is injurious to 
the public also. For the public will 
have amusement of some kind, and we 
doubt prodigiously whether they will 
adopt a worthier object when they 
abandon the English Drama. To quit 
sense for sound only—as is the case 
with those who transfer their affec- 
tions from our theatre to the museum 
of singing-birds in the Haymarket— 
seems ludicrous in itself. It amounts 
to an impeachment of the national 
understanding. For, excepting when 
Pasta, (a genius of the first order,) 
was here, the exhibition of character, 
on the Italian stage, has been of the 
lowest and most meagre description. 
Malibran and La Blache may be, to 
a certain extent, exceptions to this 
rule; but neither of those agreeable 
persons can, we think, compete with 
some of our native performers. The 
ordinary shade of these exotics is of 
the most dismal hue. There are 
Curioni, Torri, Deville, Castelli, San- 
tini, and a host of others, whom—we 
thank the gods!—we forget. It is 
scarcely in caricature to assert that 
one might as well set up a row of 
cabbage-plants, or stuff a series of 

scare-crows, with as much hope of 
effect as this stiff, stupid, and insipid 
race of aliens. Their very appear- 
ance shews that they have either no 
brains, or no respect for the consis- 
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tency of things. When Curioni plays 
the father of the heroine, in Tan- 
credi, he looks decidedly younger than 
Madame Blasis, his daughter; and 
this simply because he has not the 
soul to hide a face with no meaning 
in it behind a respectable beard. 
The whiskers of the Italians are their 
bane. It makes them look like mon- 
kies off the stage, and ugly anachro- 
nisms upon it. It is a vital offence 
against costume, and generates a 
wooden self-complacency that would 
be detestable if it were not too ludi- 
crous for gravity. Do any of our 
readers remember the opera of Me- 
dea?—when Pasta poured over Ja- 
son those floods of jealousy and 
sorrow? There was Jason, trans- 
formed, like Bottom the weaver, 
into the Signor Curioni—without 
life, or majesty, or meaning of any 
sort ; for all the world like a wooden 
effigy indifferently cut, and standing 
stock-still, while the wonderful ac- 
tress was wasting her heart-breaking 
tones upon him ; conspicuous for no- 
thing but his tawdry trappings and 
the monstrous whiskers that we have 
already decried. We were in hopes 
that the fire-breathing bulls of Col- 
chis would have singed to death these 
excrescences; but the beasts were 
grown tame, and spared them. Their 
‘Greek fire,’ we suppose, was not of 
the true quality. 

We have introduced the Signor Cu- 
rioni, not invidiously, but simply as a 
specimen of the ordinary rate of Italian 
actors, of which he is the head. The 
rest (with the exceptions before men- 
tioned) are at least as bad as he. And 
we have brought forward the subject 
of the opera, merely to shew the quan- 
tity of intellect that is sufficient to de- 
populate our national theatres.—We 
now turn to our theatres themselves. 

It would be satisfactory to have, if 
possible, a census of pleasure-going 
people ; shewing their numbers and 
ages ; and howthey contrive to kill the 
great enemy Time in the year 1830; 
—tosee how many thousands frequent 
the opera; how many thousands af- 
fect the French plays, or huddle to- 
gether at concerts, and balls, and 
club-houses, &c. ; and it might be as 
well, also, to mention the few who 
brood over a solitary bottle of port or 
claret at their own rational fire-sides. 
We should then know the compara- 
tive power of attraction at each place, 
and might investigate the subject with 
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a greater prospect of success than at 
present. Nevertheless, certain causes 
force themselves upon us. We can- 
not be mistaken in some: and as to 
the others, we must even be content to 
guess; and so—we ~wvill venture to 
proceed partially upon hypothesis. 

Assuredly, something is attribut- 
able to the size of the houses, where 
the actor cannot be heard distinctly, 
except in the pit and certain parts of 
the boxes. This subject, however, 
has been so frequently discussed, and 
so much more importance given to it 
than we think is right, that—the 
more especially as the evil is now 
without remedy—we are disposed to 
pass it over. 

Something also is owing to the in- 
different character of the dramas 
brought forward ; but this may partly 
be ascribed to the penurious recom- 
pense which the theatres give to the 
writers of plays: the consequence of 
which is, that few writers of talent 
will waste their time upon a drama, 
and those few will not call up any 
super-human exertions for the pur- 
pose ; contenting themselves with do- 
ing what is necessary for popularity, 
but doing nothing to ensure renown. 
Mr. George Darley, (under the mask 
of John Lacy,) a few years ago, pub- 
lished some vituperative letters to 
“‘ The Modern Dramatists,” on this 
subject; insisting that these same 
dramatists scribbled nothing but poe- 
try in their plays, and forgot the im- 
portance of action. There was some 
reason in this; although it was scarce- 
ly necessary to manufacture half a 
dozen long letters to establish one ob- 
vious and uncontradicted truth. There 
are, no doubt, considerable faults in 
the writers; but the managers and 
players (who have sfill all the old 
eulogized stock of plays to resort to,) 
have some little errors also to account 
for; and these we propose, presently, 
very briefly toreferto. Withevery wish 
&c. to be, &c., we must take the li- 
berty of saying that the Theatres sel- 
dom exhibit any thing that is worth 
the trouble and expense which a spec- 
tator must necessarily incur. This 
was not formerly the case. Why is 
it the case now? Why is the expense 
greater, and the pleasure less? In 
the name of justice and common 
sense, why (instead of six shillings, 
as of old,) are we to be forced to 
pay TWENTY-EIGHT OF THIRTY-FIVE 
shillings? And why, instead of one 
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must we give FOUR or FIVE pre- 
cious nights, in order to see four 
or five tolerable actors?* Let us 
understand this. Why is it? And who 
is in fault? For it is a fault. Itisa 
direct impudent imposition on the 
public, and cannot be too soon put 
down. It is an evil that exists solely 
because the public are too indolent to 
abolish it. Formerly, we remem- 
ber to have frequently seen, in one 
play, Mr. Kemble, Mr. Young, Mr. 
Charles Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons!— 

We have also seen Cooke, the two 
Kembles, Mrs. Siddons, and Mrs. 
Jordan !—We have seen, in one farce ! 
Cooke, Lewis, Fawcett, Simmons, 
and three or four others of some note 
and considerable merit!—And now, 
forsooth! now, if there be one such 
—except when Mr. Kemble and his 
daughter play—if there be one en- 
durable hero, capable of uttering ten 
words without clipping his Majesty’s 
English, or of laying the emphasis 
once in a dozen times on the right 
word, we may bless “‘ the stars” for 
our good luck, and go home over- 
flowing with gratitude and delight. 

If the gentry, who are so forward 
to assume Othello’s scymitar and 
Hamlet’s sables, would but assume 
their high spirit also,—if, with the 
dress of comedy, they could put on 
its good sense and shrewd apprehen- 
sion—they would cut down at once, 
as utterly out of keeping and good 
taste, the rank and ludicrous self- 
importance that is so often found 
flourishing in the hot-beds of the 
theatres. They would be content to 
coalesce, to stand forward modestly, 


* And in their own dimensions, like them- 
selves,” 

as actors of former times were con- 
tent to do; and not be eternally fid- 
geting, andunhappy, and troublesome, 
until they can roll and swagger about 
in some huge disproportionate orbit 
of their own chusing; and where, 
after all, they merely twinkle and 
glimmer a little, scarcely making the 
** darkness visible.” 

Formerly, as we have said, play- 
going people expended a fair propor- 
tion of money and time in order to 
see a fine play finely acted. Now, 
every thirteenth rate hero and hero- 
ine of the sock and buskin must be 
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puffed intu monstrous and unnatural 
importance, and ihrust down the 
throats of the public, as morceaux of 
intellect, which they never can be suf- 
ficiently grateful to behoid. These peo- 
ple create themselves “‘Srars,” by 
their own imperial will and pleasure ; 
and, once raised above their due level, 
they attempt, upon their own little 
single, selfish shoulders, to bear the 
vast weight of Shakspeare’s dramas, 
Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear; dis- 
daining all aids, and preferring to 
totter and stumble along with no as- 
sociate but their own imbecility. 
“ Sic itur ad ASTRA—"” 


So they go on; much nearer the 
moon, however, than the stars, till 
at last down they drop like the little 
blockhead in the fable, whom the fol- 
ly of his father tempted to put on 
goose’s wings, in order to show us 
how to rise in the world—an experi- 
ment which, we all know, met with 
but indifferent success. 

It is quite clear that this state of 
things ought not to continue. If we 
are to put up with indifferent fare, 
why are we to pay the price of de- 
licacies? Why are we to have the 
lamplighter let loose upon us? the 
property-man promoted to a trun- 
cheon? the candle-snuffers, eclips- 
ing the very wit which they ought 
to multiply and increase?—Let us 
not be told that we may go or 
stay at home. That is not the case. 
There is A Monopoty; and, while 
that exists, we have a right to com- 
plain if we have not a rational enter- 
tainment for a reasonable sum. We 
have it not at present; and we re- 
commend the public to ascertain why 
they are deprived of it. Something 
may be owing to the monopoly. But 
there is a something else, which sadly 
requires detection. Are the mar .- 
gers in fault or not? We are very 
much inclined to suspect that they 
are not. We will endeavour to get 
to the root of the evil; and when we 
are fully prepared, we will publish 
all facts necessary to a right under- 
standing of the subject. We will 
not go back, and betray what we al- 
ready know. But, in future, if any 
actor; in the exercise of his vanity, 
insists on having a play to himself, 
(new or old,)—or if he refuse to play 





* We are indebted for this observation to a friend, and we therefore acknowledge it, 


although the circumstance is perhaps sufficiently obvious. 
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in the same drama with his equal, 
we will let the public know it. We 
will publish names and circumstan- 
ces, without fear or favour. We will 
do the same in respect to managers, 
who will have “‘ stars” only ; as with 
“« stars” who will play alone, and in- 
sist on exorbitant salaries, and who, 
like the beggarly rats and full-bred 
vermin, who run from a house where 
they cannot bury themselves in a su- 
perabundant larder, desert the boards 
where they have been fed and foster- 
ed, for an additional thirty shillings 
per week, which some covetous or. 
envious manager is willing to pay. 
We are for every body having 
what his labour is honestly worth. 
But, it is quite clear that no mana- 
ger ever can be a match for a coali- 
tion of wealthy and insolent actors ; 
unless the public consent to aid him. 
It is a pity that there is no summary 
law to help him, as there is to help 
the manufacturer in a case of a 
“ strike.””—Only let the reader ob- 
serve the state of the case. If a 
manager is compelled to make a re- 
solution to pay a certain reasonable 
rate of salary, proportioning the 
amount to his average receipts— 
quick ! all the Brutuses and Coriola- 
nuses, and Hamlets, and Catos, and 
Volumnias—all the nightingales, 
male and female—are off! They are 
on the wing in a moment to the next 
theatre, or to the country! These su- 
perlative queens of tragedy and comedy 
—these representatives of old Rome, 
—these Princes of Denmark and stoic 
philosophers, who are telling us night 
after night what a paltry thing mere 
money is, buckle up their belts and 
are off. There are a hundred places 
in the provinces where these recu- 
sants can find fools to stare at them, 
and pay the price of a quartern loaf, 
(which they should give to their chil- 
dren,) in order to be admitted to the 
exquisite distinction of standing face 
to face with a great London actor— 
a “Srar!”’* Our good peasants 
and country tradesmen, with their 
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hordes’ of apprentites and subal- 
terns, are not the best judges of 
what is best, unluckily for them! 
and therefore, they will pull forth 
one of their sixpences or a hoarded 
shilling, to hear a fellow without an 
idea in his head mispronounce Shak- 
speare, or swagger in red and er- 
mine, when, if they were wise, they 
would go home to bed, and re- 
serve their strength for the next day’s 
labour, and the money for the first 
inevitable exigency. But they prefer 
to see the “‘ Star!’”’—and, therefore the 
“Star” shines on from county to 
county, and from town to town, 
satisfied in his own soul that there 
is nothing in the world equal to him- 
self, and execrating the stupidity of 
the London manager, who imagined 
that he was not all attractive. 

During all this time the London ma- 
nager goes on also—but with emp- 
ty houses, and a grumbling corps of 
inferior players, helpless, hopeless, 
and deserted—fain to keep his cou- 
rage up, and “ try a fall;”—but at 
last compelled to give in, and pay 
his thirty tyrants their exorbitant de- 
mands, and show them off one by one 
at seven shillings a head ;—or else 
he takes refuge in a razor, and cuts 
the carotid, in order to be fairly rid of 
them ; a proceeding which (though 
we abhor suicide,) is not very dissi- 
milar to those desperate events of 
antiquity, when the stoic and the 
hero thus sought to avoid the chains 
of a less despicable but not less gall- 
ing tyranny! 

From the playhouses, let us pass 
to the players; some of whom have 
given us, at various times, much 
pleasure. We like them ; and, though 
there are some incurable simpletons 
amongst them, we are disposed to 
look at many of them with a friendly 
eye.—We will begin with the ladies, 
and touch upon the tragic actresses 
first. 

There can be no competition as to 
the highest place. It is occupied, 


* The word “ Star’ may require explanation with such of our readers (if any) as are 
not classical.— Star is an actor who acquires some note in London; by virtue of which, 
he becomes entitled to lay the provinces under contribution, and illuminate their Cim- 


merian regions. 


By his dazzling performances, he frequently earns more than the whole 


country company of actors,—to say nothing of the curses of the poor provincials them- 
selves, who would as soon have a cloud of locusts in their gardens, as see the fatal light 
of one of these eccentric bodies fall upon the heads of the bumpkins on whom they 


fatten. 
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beyond the shadow of a doubt, by 
Fanny Kemble. She has sprung at 
once into the chair of the Tragic 
Muse; and, though she has some- 
thing to learn, and a few trifles to 
unlearn, we do not think that she will 
readily meet with a formidable com- 
petitor. She is decidedly a most in- 
telligent and accomplished young 
woman, touchingly alive to the 
beauties of poetry, with an appre- 
hension of the grandeur as well as 
the pathos of tragedy. She is, more- 
over—with the single exception of 
the wonderful Pasta—the only per- 
son whose movements on the stage 
approximate in the slightest degree to 
elegance. Her attitudes are studies 
for a painter. If they be occasion- 
ally a little too studied, she, at other 
times, exhibits a free, flowing, natu- 
ral outline, varied into every curve 
and inclination of positive grace. 
Her figure, in our opinion, conveys 
more meaning, and accords more with 
the changing sentiment of her cha- 
racters, than that of any actor or ac- 
tress we ever saw—excepting Pasta. 
We may have forgotten somewhat of 
Mrs. Siddons ; but we think, that she 
—although beyond comparison the 
first actress that this country ever 
knew—did not, in the general intel- 
ligence of her movements only, excel 
her niece. Fanny Kemble is cer- 
tainly an actress of the greatest pro- 
mise. Amongst the infinite quantity 
of nothings which we have heard ob- 
jected to her, her voice has been 
found fault with. To our ears it is 
very delightful. It is not, indeed, 
clear and resonant, like a bell; but 
it is grave and sweet—a veiled voice, 
as musicians say—capable of any 
thing. As her eyes seem to be the 
very seat of tragic expression, so on 
her voice does the spirit of sorrow 
appear to hover and tremble. The 
reader, who has once heard 

“ How silver sweet sound lovers’ tongues 

by night,” 


will not require to be reminded of the 
passionate beauty of her Juliet, the 
tender pathos of Mrs. Beverley, or 
the wild grief of Isabella; nor will 
he have forgotten, more especially, 
how she can dwell on the matchless 
poetry of Shakspeare, making that 
delightful which common actresses 
are content to render dull—modulat- 
ing her words so, that every inflex- 
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ion of her voice presents a new link 
in the chain of melody, till at last, 
in the exquisite words of Portia, it 


§ ———— dies, and makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music !”” 


The next in order is Miss Phillips, 
a tall young lady, and very pretty. 
We recollect little else of her—(we 
do not say this invidiously)—except 
that she did not offend us by her 
extravagances ; no trifling encomium, 
perhaps, in these dissonant and de- 
generate days. In regard to Mrs. 
West, Mrs. Egerton, and Mrs. Faucit, 
they may be set, like three Delphic 
prophetesses, on a tripod. They have 
the same vague, indiscriminate ve- 
hemence—the same imperious dis- 
torted action, and outrageous gesture; 
all sound and fury, in short, and 
signifying—nothing. If quiet, they 
are tame; if sad, they whine, like 
wind through a crevice; and if ani- 
mated, they are as mad as Cassandra. 
To the above list we must add Miss 
Lacy, who, although indifferent 
enough in general, we have seen 
rise into a very effective actress. 
Her philippics (in an old play, re- 
vived three or four years ago, where 
she plays the part of a virago) are 
equal to those of Demosthenes. We 
should have added Miss Foote also, 
but that she has gone over to the 
house of Comedy; and Mrs. Bunn, 
but that she has gone—we know not 
whither ! 

Of the comic actresses, Miss Kelly 
is the best. She has no air, indeed, 
and not a great deal of natural grace; 
but in low comedy she is superlative. 
We would not say a syllable against 
her Betty Finikin for the world. 
It is replete with erudition. Why 
cannot she and Wrench (that too 
easy actor) be maid and footman for 
ever? and travel for ever to Gretna 
Green? How many pair of heels 
has she kicked to pieces in Betty? 
How many gowns has she twitched 
to tatters? How many legs of how 
many tables have been sacrificed to 
her disappointment in love ?—She is 
a capital actress. Her Annette, in 
“*The Maid and the Magpie,” is amost 
effective performance; and her Yarico 
is a very touching piece of tragedy. 
—Mrs. Gibbs and Mrs. Glover are 
ladies of equal weight in our critical 
scales. They are both excellent in 
their way; and now that Mrs. 
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Davenport has flown from her nest, 
(fearful lest she should never grow 
old,) these two ladies form the sole 
remnant of the old school of comedy. 
There is a meagreness in the present 
race, which is not at all to our taste. 
The cant and false refinement of the 
present age have extinguished the 
spirit of humour. Our jokes are 
spare, contracted, insignificant, ver- 
bal abortions. There is little or none 
of that rich racy humour which set 
our forefathers laughing, and split the 
sides of the critics. 
fined to two or three periodicals, and 
the inexpressible good things of Sam 
Rogers. 

In this dearth of vivacity, it is well, 
perhaps, for our indifferent writers, 
that they have Mrs. Chatterley and 
Miss Chester, Mrs. Keeley and Miss 
Foote, and the large irregular phalanx 
of Misses and Mistresses, whose 
names we have generously forgot, to 
represent their weary comedies in five 
and two acts before us, and adminis- 
ter the narcotic properly. We cannot 
labour all day and laugh ourselves in- 
to fits afterwards. We have enough 
to do to chuckle over the serious fol- 
lies which “ the Press,” is perpetually 
bringing forth. 

We descend now to the inferior 
sex—the men! 

Mr. Kean is the first on the roll. 
Had he not been so much before the 
public lately, we might indulge our- 
selves in a more elaborate survey of 
his pretensions, than we now intend. 
As an actor, he is certainly an emi- 
nent man. He has advanced the his- 
trionicart,—notso muchonthe whole, 
we think, as the Kembles, who ad- 
vanced it in all ways, rescuing it from 
the absurdities of costume, and rais- 
ing it from the vagabond character 
which its minor professors had done 
their best to establish. Nevertheless, 
it must not be forgotten, that Kean 
was the first man who broke in upon 
the stage with his natural energy and 
strength of passion; putting the an- 
cient monotony to flight, and doing a 
world of good, and some little harm, 
to the art of acting. Following Kean, 
comes Mr. Young, formed on the 
Kemble model; inferior, we think, to 
either of the illustrious brothers, but 
still an effective and dashing perfor- 
mer in Pierre and such characters. 
Then comes Mr, Macready, an actor 
of the mixed order, blending some- 
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thing of the florid and familiar with 
a little of the stiffness of ancient days. 
He has, however, a prodigious deal 
of energy and spring of character, and 
can do capital things when he lets his 
better genius command him. We 
were sorry to see this excellent actor 
underrated and subjected to so much 
vituperation during his late visits to 
the London theatres. He deserved 
better treatment. As to Cooper, 
Ward, Wallack, Diddear, &c. &c., 
and the swarm of immortals without 
names, “‘ the common people of the 
sky,” we must dismiss them each 
with a pat on the head, and with the 
most earnest petition that they will 
let us see as little of them as circum- 
stances will permit.— 

First of the comic school, (first, 
because the only gentleman comedian 
existing,) and at the very top of the 
heroic—mixing, indeed, the tragic 
and heroic together, stands—Charles 
Kemble. We remember him thirty 
years ago, when,—not to speak it pro- 
fanely,—he was not a first-rate per- 
former. Many persons gave him up 
as hopeless. And why? Simply 
because he did not care to exert him- 
self. Eclipsed by his elder brother 
and sister, who pre-occupied the 
stage, and obscured by coarser art- 
ists, he abandoned himself to the na- 
tural tranquillity of his temper, and 
sank for a time into a secondary 
actor. But when these impediments 
were removed, and he had free play for 
his faculties, he rose at once into his 
place, and became a model for all 
chivalrous characters, and a come- 
dian of the first order. His Mira- 
bel, his Falconbridge, his Charles 
Surface, Mercutio, &c. are parts in 
which no one living actor can ap- 
proach him. How utterly unmeaning 
and insignificant are the efforts of Coo- 
per, and Wrench, and Wallack, &c., 
andthe hard, laborious humour of Mr. 
Jones, when compared with the easy 
and brilliant comedy of Charles Kem- 
ble. And as he is excellent in the 
younger parts, so are there several 
who are excellent in the older cha- 
racters. There is Dowton, the most 
testy—Farren, the most crabbed and 
fidgetty—Bartley, the most royally 
good humoured of old men. These 
three great living antiques are all 
equally good, in their respective 
ways. We scorn to institute a 
comparison between them, We go 
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to see, and we like to go to see 
them all. If we are in a state of 
indignation, we go and sympathize 
with Dowton; if we are as bitter as 
wormwood, we go and survey the 
sharp angles of Farren’s visage ; 
and if we are running over with 
laughter, and ready to jump over the 
heads of every body we meet, we go 
and shake hands with Bartley, and 
echo the untranslateable chuckle, 
that lives, like immortal music, in his 
throat. Besides these,—there is Mat- 
thews, whose Sir Fretful Plagiary we 
cannot forget if we would,—nor Ted- 
dy the Tiler (Power), an inimitable 
Irishman,—nor Blanchard, illustrious 
in Sir Aguecheek, nor—but, yes; 
we have forgotten the rest, all but 
one, whom we see even now—“ in 
our mind’s eye, Horatio.” There— 
by the side of the foregoing, equal 
with the loftiest, and worthy of that 
high place—there it is! There stands 
—rHE Facs of Liston. 
“ (By them stood 

Orcus, and Ades, and the dreaded NAME 
Of Demogorgon)—” 
superlative, unfathomable, superhu- 
man—a mystery of comedy and 
farce—related to no thing—compa- 
rable only with itselfi—a lusus come- 
dig, generated in some wild and in- 
terlunar period of the art; not like 
other faces—not like “ the human 
face divine”—not single, simple, and 
beautiful—but beautiful and com- 
plex ;—conjoined with something 
which is scarce a face,—inextricably 
entangled, like the Siamese twins, 
and destined to flourish, amidst 
shrieks and laughter, the sole awful 
momus of the present century ! 

THEATRALIS. 

P. S.—There still remains unno- 
ticed a third class—the singers, a 
sort of amphibious or epicene race ; 
belonging neither to tragedy, nor 
comedy, nor farce—but sometimes 
enriching (and now and then spoil- 
ing) each in turn. This is scarcely 
the place to remark upon them, if we 
had—which we have nof—time to 
enumerate their thousand and one 
merits. Their “‘ most sweet voices” — 
sometimes, it must be owned, not 
quite equal to the music of the spheres 
—belong to a different department. 
A short space however remaining to 
us, we shall permit the extravagance 
of our admiration to evaporate in 
half a dozen sentences.—First and 
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foremost then, comes Miss Paton, or 
Lady Lennox, or quocunque nomine 
she may be known—a young lady of 
considerable science, and infinite airs 
and graces, some only of which, 
we confess, meet with our entire ap- 
probation :—Then there is Madame 
Vestris, a clever actress, with a 
delightful voice, and possessing, 
amongst other accomplishments, a 
modest, imperturbable confidence and 
agreeable self-complacency that never 
can be enough admired:—And thirdly 
Miss Stephens, who—years ago (we 
scorn to remember the number) used 
to sing more sweetly than a bird. 
As to the Misses Cawse, Miss Ford, 
Miss Hammersley, and Miss Betts, 
(a formidable brunette,) and a whole 
aviary besides—had we the ordering 
of such things, we would uncage 
them in a moment with the utmost 
humanity, and let them chirp for ever 
in the woods. 

Mr. Braham (one of the most ex- 
traordinary singers that ever lived) 
is now at his set; scarcely declining, 
indeed ; but rather reposing upon his 
laurels and Bank stock, like some 
intellectual epicure, sated with ap- 
plause. Mr. Sinclair has a fine 
falsetto voice, but is utterly without 
sentiment. Toour shame be it spoken, 
his warbling moves us no more than 
the singing of the tea-kettle. Mr. 
Wood, Mr. T. Cooke, Mr. Tinney, 
Mr. Anderson, Mr. Isaacs, and the 
remainder of the rank and file, may 
be heard nightly, we believe—* till 
the sense aches at them:” and so 
may Mr. Duruset, an unassuming 
pleasant singer, however; some of 
whose songs (‘‘ Under the Greenwood 
Tree,”’ for instance, and others) can 
never be heard too often. He is full 
of taste, has sentiment without affec- 
tation, and merit without pretence. 

And with these words we dismiss 
the Theatres, the Managers, and the 
Actors; wishing the first fulness, 
even to repletion; and commending 
to the second, firmness and liberality, 
and to the third, a speedy reformation 
oftheir errors. It is scarcely possible 
that that intelligent body, who are 
so familiar with Shakspeare and the 
muses, should not improve rapidly 
under our disinterested advice. Should 
any stubborn cases, however, appear, 
we must deal with them individually, 
and apply, if necessary, the actual 
cautery. But this is not probable. 
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Ou, piety audacious! 
Oh, boldness of belief! 
Oh, sacrilegious force of faith 
That then inspired the thief! 
Oh, wonderful extent of love, 
That Saints enthroned in bliss above 
Should bear such profanation ; 
And not by some immediate act, 
Striking the offender in the fact 
Prevent the perpetration ! 


































But sure the Saint that impulse 
Himself from Heaven had sent, 
In mercy predetermining 
The marvellous event : 
So inconceivable a thought, 
Seeming with such irreverence fraught, 
Could else have no beginning : 
Nor else might such a deed be done, 
As then Pithyrian ventured on 
Yet had no fear of sinning. 


Not as that Church he entered 
Did he from it depart, 
Like one bewildered by his grief; 
But confident at heart. 
Triumphantly he went his way 
And bore the Holy Thumb away, 
Elated with his plunder ; 
That Holy Thumb, which well he knew 
Could pierce the Dragon thro’ and thro’, 
Like Jupiter’s own thunder. 


Meantime was meek Marana 
For sacrifice array’d, 

And now in sad procession forth 
They led the flower-crown’d Maid : 

Of this infernal triumph vain, 

The Pagans, Priests, precede the train ;— 
Oh, hearts devoid of pity! 

And to behold the abhorr’d event, 

At far or nearer distance, went 

The whole of that great city. 


The Christians go to succour 
The sufferer with their prayers ; 
The Pagans to a spectacle 
Which dreadfully declares, 
In this their overruling hour, 
Their Gods’ abominable power ; 
Yet, not without emotion 
Of grief, and horror, and remorse, 
And natural piety, whose force 
Prevailed o’er false devotion. 
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The walls and towers are clustered, 
And every hill and height 

That overlooks the vale, is throng’d 
For this accursed sight. 

Why art thou joyful, thou green Earth ? 

Wherefore, ye happy Birds, your mirth 
Are ye in carols voicing? 

And thou, O Sun, in yon blue sky 

How canst thou hold thy course on high 
This day, as if rejoicing? 


Already the procession 
Hath pass’d the city gate, 
And now along the vale it moves 
With solemn pace sedate ; 
And now the spot before them lies 
Where, waiting for his promised prize, 
The Dragon’s chosen haunt is, 
Blacken’d beneath his blasting feet, 
Tho’ yesterday a green retreat 
Beside the clear Orontes. 


There the procession halted : 

The Priests on either hand 
Dividing them, a long array, 

In order took their stand. 

Midway between, the Maid is left, 
Alone of human aid bereft ; 

The Dragon now hath spied her :— 
But in that moment of most need 
Arriving, breathless with his speed, 

Her Father stood beside her. 


On came the Dragon rampant 
Half running, half on wing, 
His tail uplifted o’er his back 
In many a spiral ring. 
His scales he ruffled in his pride, 
His brazen pennons waving wide, 
Were gloriously distended ; 
His nostrils smoked, his eyes flashed fire, 
His lips were drawn, and in his ire 
His mighty jaws extended. 


On came the Dragon rampant, 
Expecting there no check; 

And open-mouthed to swallow both 
He stretched his burnished neck. 

Pythirian put his daughter by, 

Waiting for this with watchful eye, 
And ready to prevent it ; 

Within arm’s length he let him come, 

Then in he threw the Holy Thumb, 
And down his throat he sent it. 


The hugest brazen mortar, 
That ever yet fired bomb, 
Could not have shocked this fiendish beast 
As did that Holy Thumb. 
He stagger’d as he wheel’d short round, 
His loose feet scraped along the ground, 
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To lift themselves unable ; 
His pennons in their weakness flagg’d, 
His tail, erected late, now dragg’d, 

Just like a long wet cable. 






A rumbling and a tumbling 
Was heard in his inside ; 

He gasp’d, he panted, he lay down, 
He roll’d from side to side ; 

He moan’d, he groan’d, he sniff’d, he snored, 

He growl’d, he howl’d, he raved, he roar’d ; 
But loud as were his clamours, 

Far louder was the inward din, 

Like a hundred braziers working in 

A cauldron with their hammers. 






The hammering came faster, 
More faint the moaning sound ; 
And now his body swells, and now 
It rises from the ground. 
Not upward with his own consent, 
Nor borne by his own wings he went ; 
Their vigour was abated ; 
But lifted, no one could tell how, 
By power unseen with which he now 
Was visibly inflated. 






Abominable Dragon, 
Now art thou overmatch’d ; 
And better had it been for thee 
That thou hadst ne’er been hatch’d ! 
For now, distended like a ball, 
To its full stretch, in sight of all, 
The body mounts ascendant ; 
The head before, the tail behind, 
The wings, like sails, that want a wind, 
On either side are pendant. 






Not without special mercy 
Was he thus borne on high, 
Till he appear’d no bigger than 
An eagle in the sky. 
For when about some three miles height, 
Yet still in perfect reach of sight! 
Oh, wonder of all wonders ! 
He burst in pieces with a sound, 
Heard for an hundred leagues around, 
And like a thousand thunders. 


But had that great explosion 

Been in the lower sky, 
All Antioch would have been laid 

In ruins certainly : 
And in that vast assembled rout, 
Who crowded joyfully about 
Pithyrian and his daughter, 

The splinters of the monster’s hide 
Must needs have made on every side 
A very dreadful slaughter. 
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So far the broken pieces 
Were now dispersed around, 
And shivered so to dust, that not 
A fragment e’er was found. 
The Holy Thumb, (so it is thought,) 
When it this miracle had wrought, 
At once to heaven ascended ; 
As if when it had thus display’d 
Its power, and saved the Christian maid, 
Its work on earth was ended. 






But at Constantinople 
The arm and hand were shown, 
Until the mighty Ottoman 
O’erthrew the Grecian throne. 
And when the Monks, this tale who told, 
To pious visitors would hold 
The holy hand for kissing, 
They never fail’d, with faith devout, 
In confirmation to point out, 
That there the Thumb was missing. 


THE LASS O° CARLISLE. 


AN EXCELLENT NEW SONG, BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 


7. 






I’Lu sing you a wee bit sang, 
A sang in the aulden style; 

It is of a bonny young lass, 
Wha lived in merry Carlisle. 

An’ O, but this lass was bonny, 
An’ O, but the lass was braw ; 

An’ she had goud in her coffers 

An’ that was the best of a’. 


Sing hey, hickerty, dickerty, 
Hickerty, dickerty, dear, 
The lass that has goud an’ beauty, 
Has naething on earth to fear. 


2. 






This lassie had routh o’ wooers, 
As beauty an’ wealth should hac : 
This lassie she took her a man, 
An’ then she could get nae mae. 
This lassie had bairns galore, 
That keepit her han’s astir, 
An’ then she dee’d an’ was buried, 
An’ there was an end o’ her. 


Sing hey, hickerty, dickerty, 
Hickerty, dickerty, dan, 
The best thing in life is to mak 
The maist o’t that we can. 















Tuat a hundred millions of people 
should be governed by a few thou- 
sands from a distant country, that an 
extensive empire should continue to 
own allegiance to a remote and 
comparatively small island, that the 
princes of so large and fair a portion 
of the East should have become sub- 
ject to the commercial genius of 
England, embodied in and acting 
through the organ of the United 
Company of Merchants of England 
trading to the East Indies—every 
one acknowledges to form an ano- 
maly in the history of nations. But 
while many express their surprise 
and admiration at the existence of a 
fact so contrary to the predictions of 
the statesman, and the calculations 
of the political economist, few take 
the trouble to enquire into the causes 
which have enabled the ‘‘ Company” 
to triumph over time and distance, 
religious prejudices and national an- 
tipathy; and to form a powerful em- 
pire out of the most discordant ma- 
terials. The Christian, the Maho- 
medan, the Hindoo, the followers of 
Buddh and Zoroaster are blended into 
one political system ; and play their 
several parts as rulers, soldiers, or 
subjects. While the head-quarters 
of this empire are established in 
London, its outposts are placed on 
the frontiers of China. Yet the most 
perfect and active communication is 
kept up between the distant members 
of this body politic, like the circulation 
of the blood in the human body, not- 
withstanding the head and heart are 
separated by a vast continent, and 
by a voyage of many thousand miles. 

The first thing that strikes us in 
viewing this wonderful fabric, is the 
comparatively humble origin from 
which it sprung, and the gradual 
advances by which it rose and ex- 
panded, as if by an irresistible inhe- 
rent principle of vigour and greatness 
in its constitution, till it has reached 
its present magnitude and eminence. 
Amid revolutions and wars, foreign 
and domestic, changes of dynasty 
and of forms of government, the 
“‘Company” has still survived and 
flourished, like a hardy plant whose 
root has struck deep, and whose 
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trunk is too firm to yield to the 
passing storm. Opposition and ri- 
valry have either sunk before it, or 
at last joined its ranks; wars threat- 
ening its extermination, have at last 
ended by giving it an increase of 
territory and revenue. Whether in 
the cabinet or the field, it has gene- 
rally come off superior: and Fox was 
not more successful with his famous 
India Bill at home, than its rivals, 
the Dutch or the French, and Tippoo, 
were abroad. Other dependencies of 
the crown, apparently much more 
firmly united to England, as the 
American states were, have thrown 
off their allegiance: while India, with 
no aid from similarity of religion or 
manners, or from those numerous 
ties of consanguinity which made 
America a sister country—remains 
still faithful to the crown of Great 
Britain. 

As such continued success for a 
period of two hundred and thirty 
years could not arise from accident, 
it affords strong presumptive evi- 
dence that there is something in 
the constitution of the “‘ Company” 
which works well. In endeavour- 
ing to ascertain the cause of this, 
our attention is first arrested by what 
appears to be the main spring of 
the system—the Court of Directors. 
This Court is composed of twenty- 
four gentlemen, most, if not all of 
whom have usually enjoyed great 
experience in the mode of conducting 
commercial, financial, and other kinds 
of public business. Many of them 
have passed the best period of their 
lives in India, in the direct superin-. 
tendance of the civil and military af- 
fairs of that country. Indeed, it is 
the distinction attained in the judicial 
revenue, and commercial or diploma- 
tic service abroad, which affords the 
best title to the dignity of Direc- 
tor at home. These twenty-four are 
divided into various committees, for 
the sake of giving closer attention to 
and effecting the more rapid dispatch 
of the several departments of the 
public business ; and the proceedings 
of each sub-committee are again open 
to the revision of the whole body 
assembled weekly in full court. But 
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matters of a political character re- 
quiring secrecy, are confined to the 
committee of correspondence. 

If we compare this political body 
with the India Board, the Colonial 
office, or any other department of 
the Government, we shall perceive 
that instead of one or two public 
men nominally responsible to the na- 
tion, through Parliament, for their 
acts, we have here four and twenty 
who may be called to account with 
much greater effect, both in the Court 
of East India Proprietors and in Par- 
liament. Instead of a minister, whom 
the fluctuations of party influence may 
have called to the temporary exercise 
of power in an office quite new to 
him, and from the duties of which, 
most probably he may again be re- 
moved, by state intrigue, before he has 
become qualified to exercise them, 
we have in the East India Company 
a number of gentlemen who have 
been bred up from youth to the know- 
ledge of its affairs in the best possible 
school—that of active life. By their 
success in subordinate offices, they 
have proved their capacity for their 
present duties, while their personal 
knowledge of the people over whom 
they are to legislate, enables them to 
act with a degree of judgment and 
consideration which no other system 
would produce.* 

For, undoubtedly, the most valua- 
ble principle of the Company’s sys- 
tem, is the active superintendance 
which this board exercises over every 
part of the administration in India. 
To be convinced of this, it is only 
necessary to read the official docu- 
ments and correspondenée which have 
been laid from time to time before 
Parliament. The clear and compre- 
hensive manner in which all the acts 
of the local authorities are reviewed, 
the acuteness displayed in correcting 
their errors or negligences, the care 
taken to check wasteful expenditure, 
with the sagacity and foresight evinc- 
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ed on political questions, all prove 
how well the Court of Directors has 
in general been qualified to exercise 
its functions, and lessen our surprise 
that the results of its administration 
have been so successful. 

The uses of the India Board are 
not so obvious; as Mr. Tucker has 
observed, it seems rather an antago- 
nist force, retarding the operation of 
the machine of Government, than a 
regulator to direct it. It is called a 
Board of “‘ Control,” and no doubt it 
was introduced for the express pur- 
pose of giving the minister a more 
direct control over the proceedings 
of the “Company.” But as regards 
the nation, such a board is of a very 
ambiguous character. For, as to con- 
trol, that was already exercised, first 
by the Court of East India Proprie- 
tors, secondly, by the two Houses of 
Parliament, and thirdly, by the pub- 
lic. Did this new Board of Control 
present a better title to public con- 
fidence than one or all of these checks 
already existing; or even than the 
Court of Directors itself? The com- 
position of the Houses of Parliament 
is too well known to require any 
remark—unfortunately, there is little 
prospect of their amendment. But 
the contrast between the Court of 
Directors and the India Board is 
worthy of attention. The Directors 
are chosen by the suffrages of the 
public ; every man, woman, and child 
in the kingdom possessed of 1,000/. 
East India Stock, is entitled to vote. 
There is thus a kind of universal 
suffrage (of the wealthy) and vote 
by ballot, (the nearest approach that 
has yet been made to the two great 
principles contended for by the most 
ultra-reformers,) and the Directors 
may therefore fairly be said to re- 
present the wealth and intelligence 
of this great commercial country. 
Whereas the India Board is filled 
up by the minister of the day; the 
higher departments in it being mere- 


* We regret to observe, that of late years a practice has been growing up, of bringing 
into the Direction, by coalitions of the Court with the great capitalists in the City, a 
very different class of men from those who formerly composed it—men who have no per- 
sonal sympathy with the native population of India, having never been among them; who 
never probably thought of its affairs till they were made Directors! whose minds are 
besides too much engrossed in the direction of numerous Dock Companies and Insu- 
rance Companies, &c. to have leisure even to look into and become acquainted with the 


vast and complicated affairs of our Indian empire. 


If this injurious system be persevered 


in, the country will, with justice, withdraw its confidence from the Court of Directors, 


and call for its abolition. 


+ Finances of the East India Company. 
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ly used as a stepping stone to some 
more envied office, the subordinate 
situations reserved as a reward for 
political adherents and dependants. 
Those who recommend the total 
abolition of the Company, and the 
conversion of India into a King’s 
colony, or in other words the sub- 
stitution of this Board of Control, 
or something similar, for all the po- 
litical functions of the Courts of East 
India Directors and Proprieters, must 
have very inaccurate notions of the 
science of government. In the pre- 
sent system, the Board may be of 
some utility as a check, and it may 
lay some claim to public favour, from 
the resemblance which the India 
Board, the Courts of Directors and 
Proprietors bear to the three estates 
of King, Lords, and Commons in the 
British Constitution. But to make 
the Board supersede the other two 
bodies, must appear as preposterous 
to any one who really understands 
the affairs of India, as to Englishmen 
in general would seem the proposal 
of making the King’s prerogative su- 
persede the functions of the two 
Houses of Parliament. We ought 


rather to imitate the example of our 
ancestors, by whose exertions the 
royal prerogative was brought with- 
in its proper limits. The public ought 
in like manner to watch with a jeal- 
ous eye the exercise of this preroga- 
tive by the minister over the affairs 


of India. If the Board of Control, 
instead of interposing only on great 
occasions, be allowed to exercise a 
vexatious interference with every pub- 
lic measure ; if the combined experi- 
ence of the twenty-four Directors 
may be upset by the presumptuous 
dictation of some clerk in the In- 
dia Board, who becomes possessed 
of supreme wisdom in all matters, 
moral, political, judicial, and finan- 
cial, in virtue of his father or uncle 
having held the high dignity of mayor, 
provost, baillie, or alderman in some 
close or rotten borough, by which 
means he was enabled to help some 
obsequious ministerial utterer of aye 
or no into Parliament ; the views of 
the statesman will be miserably frit- 
tered away, as now, by mere verbal 
critics and word catchers, and the 
foundation of the Indian system, with 
every thing valuable in it, will soon 
be completely undermined and de- 
stroyed. 
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The direct assumption of the en- 
tire government of India by the 
minister, (to which this system must 
inevitably lead,) is to be deprecated 
in every point of view. Situated as 
the House of Commons already is, 
the immense patronage of India 
thrown into the hands of ministers, 
would hardly leave a shadow of in- 
dependence in Parliament. The effect 
in India would be equally pernicious. 
Its appointments being now in the 
gift of Government, the minister and 
his dependants would have but one 
interest; that of drawing as much 
wealth as possible from that country. 
The public expenditure would rapidly 
increase, and offices of trust and 
emolument abroad, instead of being 
conferred on the most deserving of 
the middle class of society, would 
be given to the worst members of the 
aristocracy, whom the minister could 
not conveniently dispose of in any 
other way. The history of the finances 
of India might then form a proper 
supplement to that of our diplomatic 
and consular establishments abroad, 
the study of which we would pre- 
scribe as a useful lesson to the advo- 
cates of Indian economy through 
ministerial management. 

It remains for us to consider the 
constitution of the Court of Proprie- 
tors. This body might be rendered 
a much more efficient auxiliary in the 
government of India, if the right of 
voting for Directors were extended 
by proxy to all creditors of the Indian 
government abroad. By this simple 
expedient the natives of India might 
be admitted with the utmost safety to 
a certain share in self Government. 
While such a privilege must serve to 
attach the wealthier classes to our 
system of rule, it would form a new 
bond of union between the two coun- 
tries. Every British subject abroad 
who might aspire to the office of 
Director at his return, would then 
feel a deeper interest in cultivating 
the friendship and conciliating the 
favour of the native community. The 
new privilege attached to it, would 
induce the native capitalists to ad- 
vance money to the government on 
better terms, and with increased con- 
fidence. If some members of their 
own body were occasionally to take 
a part among the rulers of India in 
Leadenhall Street, the Company 
would be great gainers by such an 
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accession of strength. We rejoice 
to hear that at the present moment a 
distinguished individual of this class, 
the celebrated Rammohun Roy, whose 
fame has long ago preceded him, is 
expected to come to England, (the 
first Hindu ever seen in Europe!) in 
order to aid with his great talents 
and extensive information in promot- 
ing those improvements in the mode 
of governing India, which may be 
practicable at the present settlement 
of the Company’s Charter. 

We come now to the financial part 
of the question, The Company has 
been severely reproached for being in 
debt, from which it is argued that its 
affairs are not well managed. This 
reproach comes witha peculiarly bad 
grace from some of the opponents of 
the Company, the Chairman of the 
late grand meeting of the Free Trade 
party in Calcutta, personally a most 
worthy and benevolent man, having 
become bankrupt within a few days 
afterwards—the House of Palmer and 
Co., at the head of which he was, 
having failed for about four millions 
sterling—an event which has plunged 
thousands of families, both in India 
and in England, into misery and 
want. Has this ever happened to 
those who trusted their fortunes to 
the much-abused Company? The 
leader of its opponents in England 
is also, according to his own account, 
a bankrupt, after bringing from India 
10,000/., not his own, and subsisting 
for years on charitable contributions. 

Nor does such a reproach come 
with a good grace from those who 
propose transferring India to the 
direct government of the ministry. 
The debt of India is not fifty millions; 
scarcely equal to two years of its 
annual revenue: our national debt 
is above 800 millions, nearly equal 


Gross Debts, 
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to twenty years of our immense pub- 
lic revenue. The interest on the 
Indian debt is abouttwo millions, or 
less than one tenth of the gross 
Indian income: the interest on the 
national debt is more than two thirds 
the gross revenue. Yet the British 
ministers, of whose wasteful expendi- 
ture we have every day such flagrant 
proofs, are recommended to be chosen 
as trustees to manage in a superior 
manner the finances of the East India 
Company! Moreover, the Company’s 
comparatively trifling debt has been 
incurred in conquering an empire of 
a hundred millions of subjects, which 
has been wholly acquired within a 
few ages, and it has assets to 
show for the capital it has sunk. 
But the British Government had only 
to defend what we already possessed ; 
and with all its vast expenditure it 
has lost as much territory in America 
as the Company has acquired in 
Asia. 

Even in this respect, however, we 
find on reviewing the financial situa- 
tion of the Company, that the result 
has not been so unfavourable as has 
been represented. In order to arrive 
at a just conclusion on this point, let 
us take a review of the last forty 
years ; a period which must be quite 
sufficient to satisfy the public, and 
during which we have had all the 
advantage of ministerial superintend- 
ance through the Board of Control. 
Adopting, for the sake of conve- 
nience, the financial tables of M. 
Cesar Moreau, French vice-consul, 
a work which has been universally 
praised, and which is quite free from 
the suspicion of undue bias, we find 
that the total Dr. and Cr. side of the 
account at the successive intervals of 
five years, stood nearly as follows in 
round numbers :— 


Surplus Assets, 


Gross Assets, at Home and 


Years. Territ. & Com. Territ, & Com. Afloat. 

1792-3 . . £20,000,000 . . . . £20,000,000 . . . . £ 2,000,000 
, ee ee, 4,560,000 
1802... 23,200,000 .... 28,800,000 .... 11,980,000 
1807 ... 36,700,000 . 36,800,000 . ... 12,600,000 
1812... 43,200,000 .. 39,500,000 .... 708,000 
1817... 43,000,000.... 45,288,000.... 14,000,000 
ne ss. 51,137,000 .... 51,122,000 .... 15,000,000 


It must not be supposed, from the 
above, that the debts of the Company 
actually amounted to thirty-six, thir- 
ty-nine, forty-five, and fifty-one mil- 


lions at the successive periods men- 
tioned. Because, besides their pro- 
perty in India, they had actual sur- 
plus property in England and afloat, 
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sums due to them, a great part of that since 1823-4, there has been an 
which might in a short period be increased charge of above four and 
converted into money to the amounts _ a half millions annually, being a net 
given in column third. In1797,four increase of 3,726,000/. every year. 
and a half millions; in 1802, nearly The whole territorial deficiency dur- 
twelve millions ; in 1817, aboutfour- ing the present Charter, has been 
teen millions; in 1821, fifteen mil- about 19,000,000/., of which about 
lions. Hence, though there may be two-thirds, or nearly twelve millions 
a large apparent increase of debt, sterling, have been incurred within 
the property belonging to the Com- the last four years. Six millions of 
pany has evidently increased in the this sum may, therefore, be attri- 
same ratio. Consequently, all that buted to the wars against the Ne- 
can be justly inferred from it is, paulese, Pindaries, and Mahrattas, 
that they have greatly enlarged their during the splendid administration of 
transactions and extended their terri- Lord Hastings; the remaining thir- 
tory. As a proof of this, their terri- teen millions belong to the short and 
torial revenues have risen during the _ inglorious rule of Lord Amherst, who 
the same period, from 8,200,000. found India possessed of a surplus 
in 1792, to 21,800,000/. in 1821-2. revenue of 1,363,0001., and has left 
Here M. Moreau’s tables stop; but it with a prospect of a permanent de- 
the evidence lately laid before Parlia- _ ficiency of 1,478,000/.—An actual de- 
ment supplies the rest. terioration little short of three mil- 
In 1821 the territory yielded a lions perannum! Yet this man is 
clear surplus revenue of 500,000/.; rewarded with titles and honours ; 
in 1822-3, the last yearof Lord Hast- the favour and countenance of mi- 
ings’s administration, the clear sur- nisters and of royalty. No one 
plus, after payingall expences, interest breathes a censure against the illus- 
of former debt included, was 1,363, trious Earl of Arracan; while the 
479. Company on whom he has been in- 
Up to 1822-3, therefore, the finan- = flicted by ministers, are reproached 
cial prospect of India was in the with the debts and calamities which 
highest degree satisfactory. Lord he has brought upon them. 
Amherst assumed the reins of power The following is the state of the 
in August, 1823, and the Burmese Indian debt since the commencement 
war ensued. We find, by the evi- of the present Charter :— 
dence before the Lords’ committee, 



























Principal. Annual Interest. 
1814. May Ist, Indian Debt . . . . £27,002,439 £1,502,217 
1827. _ oe 34,796,836 1,749,068 











Increase ......-«& 7,794,307 £ 246,851 








To account for the increase not Another test which may be ap- 
being larger it is necessary to ob- _ plied is that of comparing India with 
serve that during this period the the Colonies under ministerial ma- 
Company’s commerce has contribut- nagement. How great is the con- 
ed 12,000,000/. to assist the territory. trast! Our colonies are all more or 
Five millions are commercial profits less a drain upon the treasury, and a 
made over to assist the revenue, se- burden upon the nation. Whereas 
ven millions uhdue advantages given India is yearly pouring its treasures 
to the territory in the rate of ex- into the mother country, (if we may 
change. so call the paramount state, which, 

This sum of twelve millions, by instead of nourishing, draws its sus- 
which the Company’s commerce has __ tenance from the subject territory). 
assisted the Indian revenues during So early as 1810 the sums remitted 
the present charter, has for ever set- on account of the private fortunes of 
tled the question long so keenly con- individuals drawn from India was 
tested as to whether or notthe Com- estimated at two millions sterling 
pany has traded beneficially, and as annually. By the statements lately 
to whether the union of commerce laid before Parliament in the clear 
with government was advantageous and exact evidence of Messrs. Lloyd 
to the finances of India. and Melvill, it appears that the sums 
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now disbursed in England by the 
Company on account of territorial 
charges abroad, including allowances 
and pensions to retired civil and mi- 
litary officers, interest, &c., amount 
to three millions annually. This is 
of course exclusive of the sums re- 
mitted as private fortunes through 
other channels, whether the same be 
two or three millions, and of the re- 
turns of the private trade to India. 
This gives a total of seven millions 
sterling annually drawn from India, 
of which the greater part is never 
intended to return in any shape, but 
to remain and enrich this country. 
The question that will now strike 
every reflecting reader is—how is it 
possible that this immense expendi- 
ture can be supplied? The answer 
is—by the Company’s China trade. 
This is the link between the two 
countries which solves the great pro- 
blem of maintaining the British pow- 
er in India. If the remittances were 
attempted to be made in gold and 
silver, the precious metals would 
soon become so scarce and high 
priced that it would be impossible to 
procure them in sufficient quantities, 
and currency enough would not be 
left for carrying on the business and 
government of the country. If such 
an immense sum were remitted in 
bills, it would render the government 
dependant on the operations and in- 
trigues of capitalists, who, for their 
own private ends, might embarrass 
the administration in difficult emer- 
gencies, thwart great public mea- 
sures, or exact such terms as must 
prove ruinous to the public finances. 
Lately, when the Company invited 
tenders for bills of exchange on the 
several Presidencies in India and on 
Canton, the sum tendered was only 
50,000/.—a sum quite insignificant 
as compared with their transactions 
at a rate of exchange so unfavourable 
as below one shilling and nine-pence. 
In like manner money was tendered 
by the g overnment in India for ills 
on London, at the rate of one shil- 
ling and eleven-pence, which is con- 
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siderably lower than the Parliamen- 
tary rate of exchange—none were of- 
fered until the failure of Palmer and 
Co. happened, immediately after which 
one house took twenty lacs, to meet 
the emergency. But by means of 
its commerce the Company has been 
enabled to effect its remittances from 
India at an average of two shillings 
and two-pence halfpenny the rupee, 
an improvement of above fifteen per 
cent. on the intrinsic value of the 
rupee. 

The exclusive privilege of trading 
to China is the great channel by 
which the Company now effects its 
remittances, and, as the opponents 
of the Company know that if they 
can deprive it of this resource its 
existence as an organ for ruling In- 
dia must soon come to an end, the 
greatest efforts will be made to de- 
prive it of this mainstay of its pre- 
sent system. This part of the ques- 
tion, therefore, deserves a very careful 
consideration. The advocates of the 
free trade to China maintain that the 
country loses a million and a half 
annually by the monopoly, compar- 
ing the prices at which teas are sold 
by the Company with the prices at 
which they might be sold by private 
merchants. Before this can be ac- 
curately determined, several points 
require to be considered, and, first, 
the effect the monopoly has in keep- 
ing down the price and prime cost 
of the teas in China. With the Com- 
pany’s immense capital, and two 
years’ stock of teas always on hand, 
It possesses entire command of the 
market in Canton. Any undue in- 
crease of price is effectually resisted, 
and a deterioration of quality is not 
tolerated.* But if a host of private 
traders be allowed to rush into the 
market, one eagerly competing with 
another to make up his cargo on the 
best terms he can, to escape the ruin- 
ous charges of freight and demur- 
rage, the Chinese Hong, being a 
united body like our own Company, 
will be enabled to dictate their own 
terms to their now numerous cus- 


* When the teas sent are found to be bad, they are thrown into the Thames in ship- 


loads, and deducted from next year’s account in China. 


Will the private trader evince 


this regard for the health of His Majesty’s lieges? Or could he afford to throw away his 


whole fortune in one carg 





70? Or could he compel the Chinese Hong to refund the price ? 


But Mr. Huskisson says, for his friends at Liverpool, “ All we want is free competition. 


Let the public judge who sells the cheapest.” 


same ! 


want is free competition ! 


Let the public judge whether our sloe-leaves or your tea be cheapest. 


The vender of sloe-leaves says the 


All we 
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tomers. The prices in China will 
immediately rise, and the quality 
will be greatly deteriorated. This 
country will be inundated by a spu- 
rious article, and the Government, 
for its own protection, will impose a 
fixed duty, as upon wines; which 
will thus fall heavy upon the poor 
by forcing up the price of the in- 
ferior teas; while the rich, who least 
need any indulgence, will be enabled 
to drink the finer teas on compa- 
ratively moderate terms. 

To render the tea question clear 
to the comprehension of every one, 
let it be observed that,— 


The prime cost of the tea in China 
is for some years past at an average 
above 2,000,000/. annually, or 
ls. 3d. per lb. 

Sale prices in London, 3,300,000/. 
annually, or 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Ad valorem duty of one hundred per 
cent., 3,300,000/. annually. 

Aggregate price paid by the whole- 
sale purchaser, 6,600,000/. an- 
nually, or 5s. per lb. 


Hence it appears that the original 
cost of the tea is one shilling and 
three pence, on which the Company 
has an advance of one and three- 
pence; the Government duty of one 
hundred per cent. adds two and six- 
pence more; making the price, as de- 
livered out of the warehouse in Lon- 
don, five shillings per lb. To this 
the tea-broker, the wholesale dealer, 
and the retailer add at least two 
shillings and sixpence more; so that, 
though sold by the Company at half 
a crown a pound, it costs the con- 
sumer at least on an average from 
seven to eight shillings. It appears, 
therefore, that the only part of the 
price chargeable to the East India 
Company is the sum of one shilling 
and three-pence; and this sum, a- 
mounting to about sixteen and a-half 
per cent., is the utmost reduction to 
be hoped for, supposing the im- 
porters of tea from China were to 
consent to perform that duty to 
the nation for nothing,—without any 
profit or reward whatsoever. But 
as this is not to be hoped for; as 
even the free traders do not profess 
this degree of disinterestedness, let 
us see what would be the conse- 
quence of throwing the trade open. 
In the first place the Company’s sys- 
tem is admitted to have had the 
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effect of keeping down the price of 
tea in China; for, from the magni- 
tude of its transactions, it acts as a 
powerful monopoly against the Chi- 
nese: and, if there be any truth in 
the charges against monopoly, this is 
certain, that it has the effect of turn- 
ing the market to its own advantage. 
On the opening of the trade, there- 
fore, from the effect of competition 
the prime cost of the tea in China 
must be greatly enhanced, probably 
to the extent of half a million, per- 
haps much more, or it would dete- 
riorate in quality in the same pro- 
portion. This sum given annually 
to the Chinese, whose monopoly or 
Hong may then rule the market un- 
controlled, would be for ever lost to 
the nation; whereas this money, 
when allowed as profit to the Com- 
pany, goes to support British ship- 
ping and British seamen, and Bri- 
tish interests in India, and returns 
through these various channels to 
strengthen and enrich this country. 
Again, by losing the China trade as 
a channel of remittance, the nation 
would lose immediately fifteen per 
cent., as already shewn on the re- 
venues of India annually transferred 
to and disbursed in this country, a 
loss equal to about half a million 
more. This sum also may be re- 
garded as for ever lost to the nation, 
since it would never reach it. The 
retired servants of the Company in 
this country—who look on with east- 
ern apathy, while others are labour- 
ing to destroy the hand that feeds 
them !—must then at once be cur- 
tailed of their allowances nearly one 
fourth, by the adoption of the mer- 
cantile rate of exchange instead of 
that now acted on; and the direct 
perpetual drain upon that country— 
totally unlike a trade in which there 
is an equivalent return—must soon 
produce such a scarcity of money, 
and such a depreciation in the value 
of its produce, that the revenues will 
more and more decline, both at home 
and abroad, till it be impossible to 
carry on the government. Thus are 
we to sacrifice a million sterling per 
annum, and endanger the most splen- 
did acquisition of the British crown, 
in order to enjoy the supreme feli- 
city of having a spurious beverage 
for breakfast under the name of cheap 
tea! Its cheapness even is more than 
problematical ; for allowing the free 
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traders ten per cent. profit on the 
capital necessary for carrying on the 
trade, (say 6,000,000/.) this sum, 
above half a million, added to half 
a million gained by the Chinese 
Hong, who will then have undispu- 
ted sway, will swallow up nearly the 
whole saving proposed to be effected. 

The most fallacious of all argu- 
ments is the alleged cheapness of 
teas on the Continent and in other 
countries, as compared with this. 
How is the identity of quality to be 
ascertained? and supposing it were 
so, what does it prove? Why is the 
price of every thing almost that can 
be named so relatively high in this 
country? why is the price of butcher’s 
meat, an indispensable necessary of 
life, raised 100 per cent. before it 
reach the consumer,—or that of fuel 
200 per cent.? Because we live ina 
country loaded with a debt of nearly 
a thousand millions—a country in 
which the merchant, the broker, the 
retailer, &c. down to the carrier and 
common porter, must consequently 
demand a higher price for their ca- 
pital, skill, and labour, in order to 
live and bear the public burdens ; 
and where consequently, if the mo- 
nopoly were annihilated and the ports 
thrown open to-morrow for the tea of 
all nations, it must still be dearer in 
this country than in any other. 

The rational part of the public will 


Evening. 
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see that they have a much shorter 
and surer way of attaining the ob- 
ject desired. Let the Directors of 
the Company be called upon to con- 
duct the trade in a more economical 
manner. The late attempts to re- 
duce their civil and military expen- 
diture, (a most ungracious and irk- 
some duty,) prove that there is a 
capability of enforcing retrenchment. 
We may then enjoy all the advantages 
proposed, without the danger of com- 
pletely overthrowing a fabric which 
it has taken above two hundred years 
to raise, and involving the nation in 
the wreck. We have bestowed some 
praise on the wisdom evinced by the 
Court of Directors in former times. 
We are no parasites, and have no 
inclination to flatter our contempo- 
raries. On the contrary we will say, 
that if the present Court do not bestir 
themselves to meet the national 
wishes, by curtailing the excrescences 
of their commercial system, and recti- 
fying the jobs and abuses which can 
no longer be tolerated, they are un- 
worthy of their predecessors, and of 
the high and responsible office they 
now hold, and they will deserve to 
see the ignominious downfall of an 
empire which might still have added 
many glorious pages to the memo- 
rable transactions of their native 
country. 


EVENING, 


AFTER A PICTURE, BY SCHILLER. 


Sink, radiant God ; the parching meadows thirst 
For fresh’ning dew ; men languish in thy beams ; 
Unnerved the weary brutes 
Behind the waggons sink. 


Behold, reclining on th’ empurpled wave, 

Who welcomes thee with smiles ! Doth thy heart know? 
Swift, swiftly urge thy steeds, 
Thy sea-queen, Thetis, waits. 


Quick from his car, the God of day springs down 
In loving arms embraced ; Love checks the reins— 
The fiery coursers stand, 
And drink the cooling tide. 


O’er the empyrean, with soft steps and slow, 
Ascends the mist-robed night ; sweet loves attend 
Her train ; and Phoebus sleeps 

By blue-eyed Thetis lull’d. 


S. D. E. 
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THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 






BY D. M. MOIR. 


[Continued from page 426.] 


V. 


“ My footsteps rove not where they roved, 
My home is chang’d; and, one by one, 
The old familiar forms I loved, 
Are faded from my path and gone.” 


Tue day of my departure arrived ; 
but Anna Singleton I saw not, for she 
was so ill as to be confined to bed. 
To me this was the most insupport- 
able of all my augmented agonies. 
Fevered, doubtless, my passions at 
that time were, and all objects were 
contemplated by me through the haze 
of a heated imagination; yet, even 
as I now write, in the calm of melan- 
choly retrospection, after a lapse of 
thirty-seven years, I cannot but think 
how much of my misery would have 
been alleviated, if fate had granted 
me the opportunity of bidding her a 
simple farewell before we parted—if 
I had been allowed to touch her hand, 
or (how dearer far !) to press her lips 
to mine—to fold her in a first and 
last embrace—to pour out the torrent 
of my feelings towards her—to tell 
her that my passion for her bordered 
almost on sinfulness—that day and 
night her image haunted me—and 
that though we might never meet 
again here, she would live in my in- 
most heart, until my dying hour. 
The window of her bedroom look- 
ed into the garden, and I kept pacing 
round and round the walks, in the 
vain hope of perhaps seeing her for a 
moment at the casement; till, the 
mail hour arriving, I was hurried 
away towards the metropolis, fretting 
myself into a fever. Ah! thought I, 
perhaps the dismal prospect of our 
separation has pressed upon Anna’s 
mind, and yet I have been silent—I 
have not given her words of. sweet 
consolation—I have not conjured her 
to put an unlimited trust in my fide- 
lity! Perhaps, again responded ago- 
nizing doubt, it might be quite other- 
wise, and she has shut herself up, to 
avoid the outpouring of a passion, 
which she disdained. Or, if she be 
really sick—and my heart smote me 
for harbouring unjust suspicions of 
one single-hearted as the briar-rose 
—if she be really sick, forgetfulness 
may come with. health, and the day 
be not far distant when she may care 
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not to waste a sigh on him, who, 
after entrapping her affections, could 
leave her father’s dwelling, without 
mentioning his place of destination, 
or explaining his prospects—without 
even taking leave of her, or invoking 
a blessing on her head. So she will 
think to do well in blotting me from 
her memory ; and, mingling with new 
friends, she will form new attach- 
ments—the past shall be shunned as 
an unwelcome visitant, and every re- 
collection of what hath occurred be- 
tween us shall vanish from her me- 
mory like a melancholy morning 
dream. 

Transferred from the quiet of rural 
shades to the heart of the mighty 
metropolis, I was for a few days after 
my arrival exceedingly miserable.— 
Amid the tremendous mass of popu- 
lation, I felt my fractional insignifi- 
cance so bitterly, that my mind, over- 
come bya sense of profound humility, 
almost lowered itself down to des- 
pair. Ina little while, however, when 
custom had taken off the edge of no- 
velty, and when the overwhelming 
objects around me were beginning to 
lose their impression of extinguish- 
ing preponderance, my feelings com- 
menced flowing in a new channel; a 
weight seemed as if removing from off 
me; and perhaps as much comfort, 
all things considered, was my por- 
tion, as could possibly attend a being 
so desponding and sensitive as nature 
had formed me. 

A month passed over and I com- 
menced my medical studies, if not 
with enthusiasm, at least with the 
determination to be as industrious and 
attentive as possible. Many things 
occurred to shock me, especially in 
the anatomical department, and I 
have loathed to see, what propriety 
of feeling prompts me to bury for 
ever in silence—let us draw the cur- 
tain of oblivion over all scientific hor- 
rors. I battled against the fastidious- 
ness and the squeamish delicacy of 
my impressions with the whole force 
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of my understanding ; but my heart 
and natural feelings never could be- 
come parties to what I witnessed ; 
and though I endeavoured to consi- 
der the disgusting spectacles before 
me, not by themselves simply abom- 
inable, but as the details of a noble 
and generous system, at the same 
time I perceived with a compunctu- 
ous sorrow, that all my romantic 
ideas of the constitution of human 
society, of life, and man, and nature, 
were passing from me like shutting 
flowers at nightfall; and that if my 
mind could not preserve its energy 
undiminished, I ran imminent risk of 
subsiding into a misanthropic and 
gloomy fatalist. 

My revered instructor, Dr. Single- 
ton, continued most parentally to 
keep up a correspondence with me, 
and about two months after my arri- 
val in London, I received a letter 
from him, couched in terms of “ the 
most affectionate interest.” In it he 
encouraged me to assiduity in my 
studies, and assured me that a man’s 
success in life depended in almost 
every case on his own exertions and 
deserts—that my being left almost 
without relations, instead of being a 
cause of disheartening, ought to be 
an additional stimulus to my getting 
on; as where there were the fewest 
helps to success, there was the great- 
er honour jin attaining it. Thus 
far, all was well; and, as I read, the 
glow of emulation expanded my bo- 
som; but if the body of this letter 
nerved my heart, the postscript com- 
pletely unstrung it; for, alas! it only 
spoke of his daughter’s rapidly de- 
clining health ! 

Here again my prospects were all 
once more suddenly clouded; the 
garden of existence smiled as if about 
to burst into bloom, and the whirl- 
wind of desolation passed over it. 
Where now was my industry? I 
tried to study, but closed my books 
in disgust. I lost all relish for em- 
ployment; and abstracted, downcast, 
and moody, I became the sport of 
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my sensations. The acquaintances I 
had begun to form were broken off, 
and I shunned society as the face of 
anenemy. It is true, that, as bya 
mechanical impulse, I continued to 
attend lectures with my wonted re- 
gularity, but instead of following 
Albinus, Camper, and Monro, my 
thoughts were far away, wandering 
amid my old haunts by the sylvan 
Ouse, conjuring up the loveliness of 
Anna Singleton, or mourning over 
her beauty in pale decay. 

Circumstances so hemmed me round, 
and perplexed me, that I had become, 
as it were, incapable of thinking or 
acting for myself. Dr. Singleton was, 
at least I have every reason to suppose 
so, unconscious of the tender ties 
subsisting between his child and my- 
self; and of course I had no feasible 
excuse to offer for abandoning my 
studies at mid-term, and go down 
to visit him. What was I to do? 
Self-abandoned to despair, was I to 
remain in listless idleness, while 
events, which were moulding my 
destiny for ever, were hurrying on 
around me. Was the object of my 
heart’s delirium to languish on the 
bed of sickness, perhaps of death, to 
pine in loneliness without being 
cheered by a single word of mine, 
assuring her how dearly she was be- 
loved, and how deeply her illness 
was lamented. Alas! without in- 
curring the imputation of insanity, 
I felt that I must remain silent, and 
suffer in my “‘ hope deferred”’ all the 
anxiety with which fear and affection 
can torture the human bosom. 

For several days I could not eat a 
morsel, and to lie down at night was 
frightful, for sleep seemed to have 
fled from my pillow for ever. That 
there is a state of earthly wretched- 
ness more complete than mine was 
during this agony of suspense, I fain 
would not hope; yet was my misery 
uncombined with guilt, and all my 
sorrows arising from the intensity of 
innocent affections. 


VI. 
“ IT spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer ; 
But miss thy kind approving eye, 
Thy meek attentive ear.” 


As the velocity of falling waters 
increases according to the depth of 
their descent, so do the most violent 


HEBER. 


passions of the human mind soonest 
wear themselves out. All bitter was 
my misery on hearing of Anna Sin- 
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gleton’s illness, and so intense was 
my anxiety for her recovery, that, I 
verily believe the loss of reason itself 
must have followed a protracted sus- 
pense: but scarcely had a week 
elapsed ere another letter arrived. 

I trembled when it was delivered 
to me, for the superscription was in 
a hand well known tome. On turn- 
ing it over, merciful heavens! the seal 
was black! My heart throbbed— 
fluttered—-paused—then beat with a 
violence that pervaded every limb, 
and almost ere the servant had left 
the apartment, I started up and tore 
the sheet open in a paroxysm of 
delirious anguish. All my dreadful 
anticipations were too well founded. 
Anna Singleton was no more! She 
had departed to a serener and happier 
world.. Her spirit was now beyond 
the contamination of sin—beyond the 
reach of woe. She had died in peace 
with, and beloved by all; full of 
benevolence and serene faith. Her 
sun had gone down in cloudless light; 
but what but darkness remained for 
me? I struck my clenched hand on 
my forehead with frantic wildness ; 
then stood, as a being incapable of 
comprehending the extent of my 
misery, in the unmeaning apathy of 
despair. What reason had I to la- 
ment? My repinings were sordid 
and selfish. Anna Singleton was, 
or ought to have been to me, far 
more than life itself, and she was for 
ever removed from the sins and the 
sorrows of earth, to the bowers of 
paradise, to the society of angels, and 
of blessed spirits—and was I to de- 
plore that she was happy—eternally 
happy! In a moment my soul was 
cased in adamant. Ished nota tear, 
but ordering away the meal I had 
not tasted, shut myself up to suffer 
in darkness and silence. The tower 
of my hope had been suddenly dash- 
ed to the ground, and scattered in 
ruin. The rock on which I had 
founded all my schemes of future 
felicity had been shivered to its found- 
ations by the earthquake of despair. 
The waters had passed over my 
beacon-light ; for me, life was now 
but a troubled deep without a guid- 
ing star; like a castaway, whose 
bark has been swamped, I was left 
to swim amid the pathless, bound- 
less, and unbridled waters. Misery 
for me had received its crowning 
consummation, and, happen what 
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might, nothing could afflict me more. 
Changed for me, in a twinkle of the 
wings of Time, was the aspect and 
the object of existence. Circum- 
stances had conspired to leave me 
without a hope, and without a fear: 
yet scarcely had I reached the verge 
of manhood, an orphan, and almost 
a misanthrope. ; 

There was one passage, however, 
in this fatal letter which fell plea- 
santly on my sorrows, as the dew on 
the parched herb, and dropped balm 
on myrankling and incurable wounds. 
“The day preceding her death,” 
wrote Dr. Singleton, “‘ my dear child, 
as I was sitting by her bed-side, with 
her hand in mine, mentioned one or 
two of her friends, to whom, when all 
was over, she entreated to be kindly 
remembered, and more especially you, 
of whom she thought with affection, 
even in her dying hours.” 

Night approached, and mental dis- 
tress had thrown me into a high and 
raging fever; lights seemed to flash 
before my eyes, and a dull, dreary, 
continuous noise as of many waters 
sounded in my ears. The pulses 
throughout my frame throbbed so 
distinctly, that I could feel them in 
every limb, and a dull leaden weight 
lay stiflingly on my breast, impeding 
respiration. I threw myself on my 
bed, and immediately wild dreams 
began to haunt me: the fantastic 
visions of a heated imagination were 
all out in array. Now I was in 
central forests, beneath umbragecus 
boughs, tossed to and fro, ever to 
and fro, with a creaking noise, by 
some mighty rushing wind. *I'was 
midnight on the dim broad river, and 
boats without passengers were drift- 
ing up and down. As the lighinings 
flashed over, I beheld the bare beet- 
ling rocks on which I stood, and, 
looking up to heaven, all was blaek 
and starless. Now I was startled 
by wild animals rushing from thickets 
in savage hunger; and now I ran 
with fettered feet from their glaring 
eyes and ruthless fangs, until I 
reached the ocean—a mighty ex- 
panse of waveless waters, gloomy and 
sunless. A panther was making his 
spring at me, and I plunged over the 
rock to avoid him ; away and away I 
swam ; all was silent around, there 
was the monster behind me, buffet- 
ting the waves with his catlike paws. 
We were now out of sight of shore, 
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the surface of the sea was wrinkled 
by large inky raindrops, which melted 
in the flood with a hissing sound. 
I felt my strength exhausting, and 
breathed as it were liquid fire, when, 
looking fearfully back, I saw my 
drowned enemy floating on the wa- 
ters, and large black birds flapping 
their wings over him. Then a terri- 
fic thought struck me, that the ocean 
had no bottom, and I felt myself 
sinking rapidly down, down—the 
noise of the waters thundering in my 
ears as I sank; and all was dark 
save a single lurid ray that shot, as 
from the setting moon, deep into the 
wilderness of waves! The sea-mon- 
sters fled startled from me as I de- 
scended, with their enormous fins, and 
their fanlike tails; and some had 
legs like crocodiles; and with their 
sprawling web-feet they menaced me 
as I descended. Still did I sink and 
sink, till an insensibility came over 
me, and I clutched at the sea-weeds, 
which gave way in my grasp—and 
ever gave way, unable to support my 
weight, till I fell through a clear 
aerial expanse, lighted by pale, pale 
stars, till at length my feet touched 
a rock—and the rock opened—and, 
lo! a glimmering passage, through 
which I wandered; yet far, far above, 
as in a firmament, I heard the floods 
howling, and as I groped through 
the awful caves, I saw at length a 
lamp hanging from the roof by a 
rusty iron chain. Beneath its faint 
light frowned a huge iron-studded 
door, which creaked on its hinges as 
I pushed it open. Before me lay a 
far stretching vault hung around with 
the emblems of mortality. Over the 
floors were scattered yellow moulder- 
ing human bones, as of those who 
had been dead many hundred years, 
and tressels were ranged around the 
walls, on which were placed coffins, 
exhibiting the dead in their last looks, 
and ghastly habiliments. The far- 
ther extremity was occupied by an 
immense mirror, at each side of which 
flared a large unsnuffed torch. I 
looked in, but it was only a reflected 
view of the dismal cemetery. No 
living sound was stirring; but as I 
gazed I perceived a figure with long 
hoary locks, wrapt up in a black man- 
tle, peering over my shoulder. My 
flesh crept on my bones with a sudden 
tremor, and as I started from the 
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fiend, I gave a fearful cry, and in- 
stantly awoke. 

My landlady was wetting my lips 
with some cooling liquid, and a phy- 
sician was standing beside her with 
a light in his hand, as if he had just 
been leaning over me. 

When my agitation had a little 
subsided, and I was made to com- 
prehend my situation, I asked him, in 
a hurried manner, what he thought 
of my case? But his only answer 
was an injunction to remain quiet. 
I again closed my eyes, not to sleep, 
but to contend with the monstrosities 
of a distempered imagination; and I 
lost all perception, the two succeed- 
ing days being a blank in my me- 
mory. 

At length I awoke, as from a long 
and deep sleep, but feeble as a babe ; 
and such was my languor, that 
though restored to sensation, I open- 
ed not my lips till the fourth day. 
With returning strength, however, 
the sense of my misery returned. 
Again I felt that for me earth was 
henceforth only a wider prison—a 
pleasureless domicile—a desolate wil- 
derness. And shall Anna Singleton 
be committed to the cold and insati- 
ate grave—perhaps she is already 
there, I thought—without my so 
much as making an effort to touch 
her hushed lips; without my so much 
as gazing on her insensate remains ; 
without my so much as dropping a 
single tear on her coffin? Forbid it, 
Heaven, and avert it, Mercy ! 

A wild and unwonted strength re- 
turned to my frame; and, starting 
from bed, with trembling, hurried 
fingers, I dressed myself for my jour- 
ney. While adjusting my neckcloth 
at the mirror, I almost shuddered at 
the survey of my own haggard, 
sunken, and pallid features; but L 
was too earnestly bent on my pur- 
pose to hesitate for more than a sin- 
gle moment; and, throwing my cloak 
over my shoulders, I was rushing to 
the door of my apartment, before I 
discovered that I had forgot my hat. 
My nurse, alarmed at the sound of 
footsteps, entered, and gazed with an 
air of astonishment at beholding me 
dressed; then, instantly withdraw- 
ing, without opening her lips, I heard 
her hastening down stairs to the 
kitchen. I saw at once that she 
thought me delirious, and was in 
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search of assistance to secure me— 
and the thought operated like magic. 
She had neglected to bar my egress ; 
and so, to avoid the torrent of expos- 
tulation, I staggered away into the 
street. 

Hurrying through some cross lanes, 
to avoid the probability of being 
overtaken, I got into a postchaise, 
and was driven off. We travelled 
during the whole day, the ensuing 
night, and part of the morrow. Ab- 
sorbed in my own dismal specu- 
lations, I hardly deigned a glance 
without; and when I did so, the 
scenes were strange to me. At 
length I recognised the familiar hills 
with their waving forests and pase 
toral green sides; passed villages 
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through which I had sauntered on 
holidays—was life ever to have ano- 
ther holiday for me ?—and saw the 
river rolling through valleys, from 
which I had brushed the dews of 
summer. Nearer and nearer we 
came to the nucleus of concentrated 
misery. The trampling of the horses’ 
feet, and the rattling of the carriage- 
wheels sounded dismal as we passed 
down the short avenue of beeches 
that led to the house. The school- 
yard was crossed; not a foot was 
stirring, the boys being for a time 
dispersed to their homes. At length 
the horses were drawn up, and in a 
state of indescribable agony I entered 
the house. 


Vil. 


“ The Autumn winds rushing, 

Waft the leaves that are searest ; 

But our flower was in flushing, 
When blighting was nearest. 

Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever !”” 


Old Margaret, a domestic, who 
had been familiar to the mansion of 
Dr. Singleton for eight and twenty 
years, was the first who came to ac- 
cost me. Familiarity and custom 
had made her a privileged person, 
and almost as one of the family; for, 
to add to her other claims, she had 
been the nurse of her who was no 
more. As we met in the lobby she 
put forth one hand to me, as with 
her other she raised her apron to her 
eyes and wept aloud, saying, ‘“‘ Ah, 
is it you at length? Come away, Mr. 
Henry. Had you been here earlier, 
perhaps my sweet young mistress 
had not died so soon—but it is all 
over now!” 

My kind old preceptor seemed ut- 
terly disconsolate, and, while he talk- 
ed of resignation, the big tears cha- 
sed each other down his venerable 
cheeks. For some time neither could 
utter a syllable, and we sat down in 
silence. At length he welcomed 
my arrival, as the funeral was to 
take place on that day; and, at my 
request to be led to the room where 
the remains of his beloved daughter 
lay, the mournful boon was immedi- 
ately granted. 

Oh, death! 


VOL, I. 


death! thou art an 


NO. VI, 


Scort. 


an awful, a terrific thing. How al- 
tered was the countenance of the 
beautiful!! It was pale, and cold, 
and frozen, in all its lineaments. 
Shrouded in the habiliments of the 
grave, it lay like a waxened image— 
a stiff insensate form, mantled in 
plaited folds and melancholy ruffles. 
My heart died within me, as I sur- 
veyed the awful change wrought by 
the destroyer; and, taking the chill 
hand in mine, I could not help mut- 
tering involuntarily to myself—is 
this the object of all my desires? Is 
this what I pined for— 
“ Day and night, 
With love and longings infinite ?” 


The lid of the coffin rested against 
the wall. I read, on the silver plate, 
the name and the xze of its inmate: 
“ Anna Singleton, aged Nineteen.” 
And, as hovering around it were the 
figures of angels, with palms in 
their hands—figures, that, though 
the work of human craft, seemed 
visible heralds from the region of 
“* the Shadow of Death.” 

And such is earthly hope, me- 
thought, and such is earthly love! 
I have done with them. A glorious 
image filled the vacancy of my soul 
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—it has been dashed from its pedes- 
tal, and none other shall ever occu- 
py its place. Farewell to the vani- 
ties of the world. 

In the depth of my sorrow, I had 
prayed that death might carry me 
off, for I wished to die, that I might 
be buried in the same grave with her 
I loved, but the iron aspect of the 
destroyer repelled me; the moveless 
calm of silence horrified me; its 
everlasting “‘ obstruction” chilled my 
heart, and I clung to life, with all 
its misery, as the shipwrecked sailor 
clings to the floating plank, though 
aware that the surges can only float 
him to a strange and uninhabited 
shore. The dull grey cloud of deso- 
lation fell over my spirit, and I felt 
that happiness was no more for me. 
Sunshine was to be for ever a thing 
of the past. 

Pacing to the window, I rested 
my arm on the sash, and gazed 
abroad over the garden into the far 
country. The afternoon was gloomy: 
and the wind sighed through the 
leafless trees, which waved to and fro 
as if in mockery of my grief. Large 
rain-drops beat against the panes, and 
trickled down the frame. I felt dis- 
consolate—existence was like a polar 
shore—earth, the abode of cheerless 
discomfort. Ths distant hills were 
bare and dim, and I heard fitfully the 
low of the oxen in the plashy mea- 
dows; then, turning round with a 
despairing spirit and a_ bereaved 
heart, I felt myself alone with the 
dead in a solitary chamber, and be- 
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held the silver-shielded coffin, with 
its white-robed lifeless tenant. 

I took a last, lingering look—the 
fountain of tears was dried up, I 
could not weep—lI tried to tear my- 
self away, but could not. The 
** dread note of preparation” sound- 
ed in my ears, and from the tread of 
footsteps, the opening and shutting 
of doors, and the grating of succes- 
sive carriage-wheels on the gravel, I 
was made aware that the funeral 
hour approached. Big drops of 
perspiration, extorted by the agony 
of my sensations, trickled down my 
forehead, and, to supplant the fevered 
strength of my over exertion all my 
former feebleness returned. Every 
thing seemed in motion, and, stag- 
gering, as if through intoxication, I 
sank upon the floor. 

What followed, I know not; but 
when perception returned, I found 
myself in bed, in a darkened room. 
“It is all over now!” I exclaimed. 
“We parted without so much as 
one mute farewell look. She sick- 
ened without my approaching to 
cheer her suffering couch by affec- 
tionate office, or soothing word, 
She died without my giving her a 
farewell kiss; and they have laid 
her in the cold, dark grave, while I 
was slumbering on the bed of apa- 
thy!” Arise, awake, dreamer to 
thy duty—to shame—to a sense of 
thy misery. I dashed my clenched 
fist against my brow, and groaned 
aloud in agony of spirit. 


Vill. 


“ Tt must not be—I may not trust 

My fancy with the fond review; 
Go—perish in the silent dust, 

Ye dreams, that, bright with transport, grew. 
I wake—as ’midst wild ocean’s roar, 

When round some bark the breakers rave ; 
And now no beacon marks the shore, 

No guiding star illumes the wave.” 


It was December. Day had closed 
his eye in the pale west, and the 
evening sky, frosty and cloudless, 
glittered with a myriad of tiny lus- 
tres; when, contrary to the solicita- 
tions of my friends, and especially of 
Dr. Singleton, I rose to set out on 
my homeward journey—if home I 
might be said to possess, who ex- 
pected comforts nowhere. I bade 


PRINGLE. 


adieu to the scene of my love’s and 
school recollections with the strange 
but strong resolution of never more 
revisiting it—and I have kept my 
determination unbroken. 

As I was leaving the house, Di, 
the favourite little dog of Anna Sin- 
gleton, knowing my voice, crept 
crouchingly forward, and fawned up- 
on my hand. I could not endure its 
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pitiful look ; and when I thought of 
the days, when, a happy trio, we had 
roamed amid the sylvan scenery of 
Ouse, my heart died within me. Old 
Margaret informed me that the poor 
creature had not tasted food since 
the loss of its mistress. 

Wrapt up in my cloak, I reclined 
in the carriage with closed eyes, ru- 
minating on my melancholy fate, and 
utterly insensible either to change of 
place, or lapse of time. Thoughts, 
dark and dismal, flitted across my 
memory in perplexing and gloomy 
succession; but the pause of the 
driver amid the darkness at length 
broke my reverie, and caused me to 
look out upon the night. All was 
still and shadowy ; nought was to be 
heard but the quaver of the boughs 
in the casual breeze, and the mono- 
tonous murmur of distant waters. 
The sky was partly overcast with 
dark masses of cloud, between which, 
here and there, a twinkling star look- 
ed down over the comfortless earth. 
On each side of the level road were 
venerable woods, which, by their 
umbrageous clumps, added more com- 
plete dreariness to an already suffi- 
ciently dreary scene. 

On fingering my watch, I discover- 
ed that it was past eleven, and the 
east began to shew traces of the 
rising moon, by the infusion of a 
glimmering light into that portion of 
the sky, and shortly afterwards the 
waning ominous orb shewed itself, 
leaning in dusky solemnity on the 
girdle of the silent horizon. I look- 
ed earnestly before me for some time, 
but still trees—trees—trees appeared 
and passed behind in rapid succes- 
sion, and apparently endless, till at 
length, having gained the open plain, 
I almost immediately observed, be- 
tween me and the faint lunar radi- 
ance, the gloomy outlines of the Go- 
thic building, at the foot of which 
the decaying relics of her who was 
the morning star of my existence, 
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“ Who, that ’mid a desert’s heat 
Sees the waters fade away, 
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lay in their silent, solitary man- 
sion. 

As I gazed with a mixture of me- 
lancholy and miserable feelings on 
the frowning massiveness of the holy, 
ancient pile, we drew nearer—nearer 
—and nearer ; till, at length, we had 
almost passed it. Could it be so? 
No! With a heart burning within 
me, as I thought of the soft auburn 
hair, the glowing cheek, the bright 
blue eyes, and the entrancing voice 
of her, now low laid in dust, I leapt 
out, and rushed towards the church- 
yard. The great gate was locked, 
but, knowing that the walls were in 
some parts dilapidated, I was not 
long in effecting an entrance. Was 
it a light that I beheld? No, it could 
only be my own feverish imagina- 
tion! And the stir?—it could be only 
the rustle of the rank grass on the 
tombstones! I paused, and listened, 
and again looked round: all was still 
and reposing in that wide city of the 
dead. 

The intensity of my feelings allow- 
ed no scope for hesitation, and, wind- 
ing in sombre twilight, I strode has- 
tily from grave to grave, over wooden 
cradles, and iron railings, and stone 
monuments, towards the eastern cor- 
ner, where the wreck of all my che- 
rished happiness was deposited. 

The door of the enclosure was 
open, and I threw myself on the new- 
ly roofed grave, around which the 
dark mould was scattered, and yet 
lay sprinkled about carelessly. The 
midnight dews had fallen upon it, 
and with them I mingled my tears. 
The melancholy winds sighed over 
it, and I gave sigh for sigh. The 
sleep of death was within it, and I 
longed to sleep that dreamless sleep. 
I thought of past times—of her that 
lay below, and my heart shrank with- 
in me! I called aloud on her name, 
in agony of spirit, but the owls alone 
from the gloomy towers whooed an 
answer in mockery! 


Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again as false as they.” 





Wrecked in hopes, and conscious 
in mind, from nature and circum- 
stances, that I was now rendered a 





Moore. 


being unfit for the bustle and busi- 
ness of society, yet, as by a mechani- 
cal impulse, 


I returned to the scene 
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of my studies; studies destined to 
fit me for a profession I had resolved 
to abandon as soon as I came of age. 
I knew that my fortune would be con- 
siderable, even after my sister’s por- 
tion was paid out of it; and what 
object of ambition remained on earth 
that could make me wish to augment 
it? 

For many and many a month day 
followed day in cheerless and plea- 
sureless succession ; and night was 
to me a season of sleepless regret, 
for my miseries were aggravated by 
the shattered state of my naturally 
too irritable nerves. . 1 made several 
determined efforts to rid myself of 
this nightmare of the imagination, 
but in vain; and resolved, in memory 
of Anna Singleton, to wear black for 
the remainder of my life—a resolu- 
tion I have never once even broken 
through or regretted. 

Shunning society, and shutting my- 
self almost altogether up from the 
ongoings of life, I felt myself among 
mankind but scarcely of them; and 
I know not how long this state of 
seclusion had continued, had I not 
been recalled to myself and the world 
by a sense of filial duty. 

My sister Matilda was, as I men- 
tioned before, only five years old at 
the death of my mother, and con- 
sequently, scarcely conscious of the 
awful loss we had sustained. At 
the time I was placed under the 
tuition of Dr. Singleton, she was 
taken home by Mr. Elton, one of 
our guardians, and in his house was 
educated by a governante, along with 
his own two daughters. 

This gentleman was a retired mer- 
chant, who had had his feelings sear- 
ed and his coffers filled by a long 
residence in one of the West India 
islands, where his acquaintance with 
my father, who had the command of 
the military on that station, com- 
menced. On his return to England, 
he had married the heiress of Chel- 
lington park, a valuable estate in 
Sussex, and finally taken up his re- 
sidence there. 

So situated, Matilda and I were 
not in the habit of meeting, save for 
a few days every second or third year 
during the Midsummer or Christmas 
holidays; and although the pecu- 
liarity of our circumstances might 
have naturally tended to loosen the 
bonds of filial affection, yet we re- 
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mained very dear to each other, pro- 
bably from the feeling that so little 
of our family blood now ran in living 
veins. She was now a tall beautiful 
girl of sixteen, quiet and retired in 
her manners, but with a stately re- 
serve, which, to common observers, 
was a little apt to be mistaken for 
pride. Like most beings so consti- 
tuted, her affections were ardent, her 
sympathies and antipathies were any 
thing but lukewarm ; and, to her jus- 
tice be it spoken, that those who 
knew her intimately loved her best. 

Notwithstanding his want of at- 
tentions to my sister, as our guardian, 
she had grown up to be an accom- 
plished as well as a beautiful crea- 
ture. Mr. Elton was completely a 
man of the world, and evinced this 
both in his private and political ac- 
quaintances, and in his bowing down 
to the Baal of wealth ; never allowing 
what he considered as trivial cir- 
cumstances, to stand much in the way 
of his convenience. By many he was 
lauded, and he was not insensible to 
his own laudations, for the dutiful in- 
terest which he had taken in our family 
concerns; but his control over our 
pecuniary matters was an item to- 
tally overlooked by the multitude. 
His ulterior conduct, however, to- 
wards my sister, evinced the opera- 
tion of those principles which guided 
his conduct. 

I was now within a few months 
of coming of age, and had resolved 
on dedicating a few years to foreign 
travel, whenever fortune put me in 
possession of the means for carrying 
my plans into execution. From the 
resolution I had taken of remaining 
single, I knew that I should have an 
ample sufficiency for all my wants ; 
more especially as, shunning the gay 
world, I had no inclination but for 
studious or contemplative retirement. 

While anxiously looking forward 
to the time when I was to be my 
own master, and the manager of my 
own concerns, I received a letter 
from Matilda, which instantly took 
me into Sussex. It is unnecessary 
for me to enter into a minute detail 
of the business, but the leading cir- 
cumstances were as follow. 

A long cherished mutual attach- 
ment between my sister and Fre- 
derick Elton, the heir of Chellington 
Park, had been discovered by the 
father’s proposing to his son the eli- 
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gibility of the union of their family 
with that of a notable baronet in the 
neighbourhood, through whose bo- 
rough influence he calculated on the 
securing of a seat in parliament. 
The disappointment, the wrath, the 
fury of the old gentleman on this 
developement of affairs, can scarcely 
be conceived. He summoned Ma- 
tilda into his chamber, and, after a 
pompous recital of all the benefits 
he had bestowed on our ill-starred 
family, taxed her with having acted 
with the basest ingratitude in having 
entrapped the affections of one whom 
she knew, or ought to have known, 
she never could have looked forward 
to as her husband. This was too 
much fora being so highly minded 
and of such delicate feelings as my 
sister possessed to bear without open 
and instant rebellion. The meekness, 
the almost servility with which she 
had for so long a series of years ac- 
customed herself to bow to the opi- 
nions, and obey the behests of one 
to whom she had looked up with 
almost filial reverence, was, as by the 
touch of a talisman, thrown aside, 
and, instead of the quiet, retiring, 
obedient creature he had always 
found her, he beheld before him a 
woman of dignified soul, determined 
resolution, and intellectual strength, 
conscious of insult, and able to re- 
sist it. 

With a force of character almost 
peculiar to herself, Matilda demand- 
ed a conference with Frederick, and, 
stifling the strong emotions of her 
bosom, she endeavoured to persuade 
him that an engagement formed as 
theirs was, in secret, between such 
young persons, and, as it turned out 


Had I not possessed as much of our 
family pride as my sister, my first 
impulse would have been to call Mr. 
Elton or his son to immediate ac- 
count; but, screwing myself up to that 
point of feeling, from which, as the 
representative, although rather the 
decayed one, of a long line of pro- 
genitors, who had moved in the fore- 
most rank of England’s gentry, I 
could look on no alliance as beyond 
my sister’s right or expectation, I un- 
hesitatingly accorded with her views, 
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“‘ So fades, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that the world is proud of.” 
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in direct opposition to the wishes of 
their friends, could not be considered 
as obligatory, and ought to be im- 
mediately broken off by mutual con- 
sent. That it was for her happiness 
as well as his that this request should 
be complied with, and that each 
should endeavour to bury in oblivion 
all that had passed between them. 

Young Elton was, no doubt, as 
much struck as his father could pos- 
sibly be at this change from gentle- 
ness and confiding affection, to a 
stoical indifference or haughty re- 
gardlessness. His pride, too, was 
not a little touched, that he could 
thus be thrown off on the instant 
like a cloak loosely worn, and that 
feelings, which had taken years in 
their fostering, could be nipt by an 
hour’s frost. He endeavoured to re- 
monstrate and to exculpate himself 
from any supposition of having en- 
tered into his father’s views; but 
still, as the Jew merchant’s answer 
to the entreaties of Bassanio, was,. 
“« The pound of flesh,” the resolute 
words of my sister were, “ let our 
clandestine engagement be broken 
off.”’ 

Notwithstanding all this, however, 
poor Frederick could not so easily 
be off with the old love and on with 
the new, and, for a full month, re- 
sisted the importunities of his father. 
The truth at last began to be deve- 
loped, and it appeared that old Mr. 
Elton, without so much as consult- 
ing his son on the subject, had, so 
far as a year agone, entered into ar- 
rangements with Sir Simon Har- 
grave concerning a matrimonial al- 
liance between the two families. 


WoRrDSWORTH. 


and, without deigning to hear the old 
gentléman’s proffered exculpation, 
carried my sister away with me to a 
retired situation in the neighbour- 
hood of Dorking, in Surrey. 

Having heard accounts of my mo- 
ney matters quite to my satisfaction, 
and being on the eve of having their 
management committed to my own 
care, | abandoned my medical studies 
for ever, with the feeling that, as na- 
ture and circumstances had rendered 
me unfit for the pursuits of active 
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life, my only chances of spending life 
with any degree of comfort were to 
be sought for in rural seclusion. 
Could I really have ever been a happy 
and contented being, the tranquil 
beauty of that residence was fitted to 
confer that state. I read, and walk- 
ed; mynoons were spent in exploring 
the picturesque and luxuriant country 
around, and my evenings in the so- 
ciety of my beautiful and accomplish- 
ed sister. Although her situation 
was, all things taken into considera- 
tion, more to be deplored than mine, 
she bore up with an equanimity and 
firmness which disgraced my feeble 
efforts. In her countenance was de- 
picted the calm of better worlds, and 
the only indication of melancholy that 
I could discover about her, was her 
delight in the performance of sombre 
and pathetic airs. The harp was her 
favourite instrument, and often beside 
the honeysuckle festooned lattice I 
have sat, dreaming away the hour of 
summer twilight, listening to sounds 
that indeed “ took the prisoned soul, 
and lapped it in elysium.” 

Like the rust eating away the 
sheathed sword, the canker of grief 
was all the while, however, preying 
on hersilent heart; and one day, when 
I entered the parlour unexpectedly, I 
found her sitting dissolved in tears. 
It was not till some weeks afterwards, 
that I discovered that one of the do- 
mestics had carried home to her the 
rumour of Frederick Elton’s imme- 
diate marriage with Miss Hargrave— 
a story, which, on investigation, I 
found to be quite correct. 

The struggle, which had been so 
long and so successfully kept up in 
secret, now began visibly to manifest 
its effects. The subject was one al- 
most too delicate for me to touch 
upon, and from it her high-toned and 
noble mind kept shrinkingly aloof. 
There was nothing for it but to bear 
in silence, she, the burden of a bro- 
ken heart, and I, the misery of be- 
holding the only being linked to me 
by the ties of kindred blood, hope- 
lessly sinking into the grave. 

The summer had passed away, and 
earth, assuming its looks of wintry 
desolation, added a deeper shadow to 
the sorrows of human life. Poor Ma- 
tilda was now much thinner, and 
her cheeks had lost the rose tints of 
health. I could scarcely get her fer- 
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retted out of her chamber to a fore- 
noon saunter—and her very amuse- 
ments at length became irksome. 

As a last resort, I determined on 
our spending the winter in London ; 
and to London we went, with a tacit 
compliance on her part, which seem- 
ed to augur ill for its proposed good 
effects. 

Studiously avoiding all recogni- 
tions, which might lead us into so- 
ciety, we lived in the bustle of the 
great Babylon, as among mankind, 
but not of them; and for awhile I 
flattered myself that the change of 
scene and situation had operated in a 
not unfavourable manner on my en- 
gaging companion; but another shock 
upset all my pleasing speculations; 
for one day, as we were sauntering 
through one of the squares, a carriage 
drew up before us, and out. stepped a 
gentleman and lady, to whom I at 
first paid no particular attention, un- 
til called to do so by the trembling 
which passed through the arm which 
lay within mine, and I[ recognised, 
although not with the intuitive per- 
ception of Matilda, the person of Mr. 
Frederick Elton, and his feather-be- 
daggled bride. 

With much difficulty I got her con- 
veyed home, for she abhorred the 
scene of calling a coach, assuring me 
that there were no fears about her 
strength. She had, however, been 
taxed to the utmost; for no sooner 
had she thrown off her bonnet, when 
she fainted on the sofa, and for a 
long time we were unable to restore 
her to a sense of what was going on 
around her. The consequence of all 
this was a sudden fever. Daily she 
grew weaker and worse; and, as 
night and day I watched by her bed- 
side, hourly did the conviction flash 
more impressively over my mind, that 
this, the last and brightest light of our 
house, was about to be extinguished. 
I could not reconcile myself to this 
awful dispensation of providence ; al- 
though, alas! it appeared and was 
unavertible. She never once breath- 
ed the name of him, whose fate had 
been so inauspiciously linked with 
her own ; and, early one morning, as 
I awoke from slumber, on a chair by 
her bedside, I found the hand, which 
was locked within my own, cold.—I 
was now an isolated being among 
mankind. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANIMAL MAGNETISM, 


“ En vérité, ceux qui s’acharnent contre le Magnétisme ont bien tort; car s’il n’est 


pas vrai, il est au moins bien. plaisant.” 


Tue Animal Magnetism of these 
times, andits ‘ collateral sciences,” 
would have been very fearful things 
to our forefathers in darker ages. 
Had the present magnetisers but 
lived two centuries ago, they might 
have had the satisfaction of being 
persecuted, scourged, and burnt for 
witchcraft, art magic, and devilry. 
Now, however, in this nineteenth 
century, when witches, magicians, and 
devils no longer people our imagina- 
tions, but have utterly forsaken this 
earth, and left us in quiet scepticism ; 
we can not only endure Animal’ Mag- 
netism, and its manifold wonders, in 
the utmost composure and equani- 
mity, but also enjoy pleasantly and 
comfortably all the fantastic tricks, 
which its followers play before high 
heaven. 

Not as partisans, nor as enemies 
of Animal Magnetism, do we take it 
up on this occasion. Towards the 
magnetisers and their cause we en- 
tertain neither love nor hatred; but 
their doings and pretensions are a 
subject of curious speculation: and, 
without presuming either to patron- 
ize them, or to put any hindrance 
in their way, we may be permitted 
to look at them from afar; to cast a 
shy passing glance at their “‘ new and 
wonderful science, which is to alter 
the whole destiny of mankind.” 

But, first of all, before inviting the 
reader to accompany us any farther, 
we shall do well to warn him that 
however “ wonderful” this same Ani- 
‘mal Magnetism may be, it offers lit- 
tle or nothing “‘ new.” Almost the 
only novelty about it is, that such a 
thing should have so many followers 
in times like the present. For it is 
notorious that every itinerant quack- 
salver, every needy star-gazer, every 
deluded 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries, had his magnets 
and sympathetic powders, his univer- 
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sal fluids, visions, and potent, myste- 
rious influences; and that by means of 
those he could work such wonders on 
the weak, the credulous and diseased, 
as Animal Magnetism, with all its so- 
Iemn apparatus, was never able to 
perform, even in the hands of Mes- 
mer himself. In those ages when 
the great mass of the people, and 
even many persons of otherwise strong 
and fearless character, laboured under 
the grossest and darkest superstition, 
the pretensions of such visionaries 
were listened to with fear and trem- 
bling; and possessed an influence 
over the minds of men, of which we 
can no longer form any adequate 
idea. 

Inseparably connected with these 
‘* miraculous influences,” was the rage 
for witchcraft, sorcery, vaticination, 
which began to prevail so much to- 
wards the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and which various circumstan- 
ces contributed to strengthen and 
diffuse. Law interfered with a high 
hand to extinguish that universal 
rage; and law, as always happens, 
did nothing but kindle it into irre- 
sistible frenzy. Also, at the same 
time, religious controversy and su- 
pernatural excitement, and the fierce, 
stormy aspect of affairs over all Eu- 
rope, tended much to increase the 
power of superstitious credulity, and 
gave freer scope for misguided delu- 
sion or crafty imposture. Then it 
was, that devils and evil spirits, of the 
strangest and most whimsical descrip- 
tion, were let loose in thousands up- 
on the whole catholic world, but at 
first chiefly upon Germany ; for in 
that country priestcraft and papal 
superstition were first set at open de- 
fiance; and the general re-action 
which had already taken place against 
them, was there first rendered strong 
and effectual by the appearance of 
Martin Luther, the great advocate 
and champion of the Reformation.* 


* A considerable time before the Reformation, in 1484, Pope Innocent VIII. issued 
a bull, empowering two Dominican friars “ to make inquisition into the vices of sorcery 
and witcheraft,” and to put to death, at their own discretion, all whom they should find 


guilty of practising these arts. 


These men of blood found more and more to do every 
day. Whole towns seemed possessed with evil spirits. 


A German historian of some emi- 


nence has calculated, that in. the small electorate of Triers alone, in a few years, no less 
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A long train of witches, propheci- 
ers, miracle-workers followed, stretch- 
ing down almost to our times. No 
nation of Europe remained free from 
such delusions ; and men like Luther, 
Melancthon, Cardan, Kepler, Bacon, 
partook, in some measure, of the 
prevailing spirit of their times. In 
this country, too, we had our Fludds, 
Maxwells, Lillys, Digbys, Great- 
rakeses, besides a sufficient number 
of witches, &c. &c., which we kept 
burning occasionally for some centu- 
ries. Calmer investigation of these 
matters at length brought us back to 
humanity, and showed us that it was 
no duty to torture and put to death 
those miserable deluded wretches, 
whom superstition alone had clothed 
in imaginary terrors; and that, after 
all, the best way of getting rid of 
such persons is to leave them, unno- 
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ticed and unpersecuted, to the con- 
tempt and neglect which they never 
fail to incur of themselves. 

It would be interesting and in- 
structive, but foreign from our pre- 
sent purpose, to trace the history and 
connexions of these things more mi- 
nutely. Some of the ablest and most 
learned of the magnetisers have ap- 
pealed to them as proofs that the 
world has never been without Animal 
Magnetism in some shape or other— 
the only merit of the present mag- 
netisers consisting in their having 
reduced those rude materials to a 
“science.” Some have even gone-so 
far back, as to seek for further evi- 
dence in the extasies and convulsions 
of the ancient Pythian priestesses and 
sibyls, which the poet has so well 
described : 


Subitd non vultus, non color unus, 


Non compte mansére come ; sed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque videri, 
Nec mortale sonans: afilata est numine quando 


Jam propiore Dei. 


All this has been lately discovered 
to be nothing more than a striking 
variety of the “crises” and “ clair- 
voyance”’ of Animal Magnetism. 
Others again assert, that Animal 
Magnetism has nothing at all to do 
with these witcheries and extasies ; 
but derives its efficacy from a con- 
nexion with pure religion and the 
immediate interpositions of the Divi- 
nity. The enemies of Magnetism 
look upon it as the faint remains of 
antiquated delusions,—beneath the 
notice of all wise and enlightened per- 
sons; while some of the most zea- 
lous and hot-headed amongst them 
have not scrupled, even within these 
few years, to trace its origin to the 
devil and his agents. For our part, 
we feel no disposition to quarrel with 
any of these worthy people; and we 
cannot take upon us to settle their 
disputations. Without entering into 
any further discussion regarding such 
magnetical genealogies, we shall 
straightway proceed to give some 
account of the Animal Magnetism 
and Magnetisers of the present time, 
quietly taking them as we find them. 
Only, in order to make ourselves in- 
telligible, it will be necessary to pre- 


mise a few observations on their his- 
tory since the appearance of Mesmer, 
the first and greatest of modern mag- 
netisers. 

This man was a native of Mers- 
burg, in Swabia, and was born about 
the year 1734. Nothing further is 
known of his history till he took his 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1776, 
when he published his inaugural dis- 
sertation “ concerning the Influence 
of the Planets on the Human Body.” 
This “first step,” in his career of 
“‘ discovery,” is said to be nothing 
but a revival of the ancient dreams of 
the Theosophists of the first century, 
and of Paracelsus and his followers 
in more modern times. Such, at 
least, in reality are his pretended 
** discoveries,”” which he set forth ina 
later work, as we shall presently see. 

Mesmer’s speculations seem, at first, 
to have met with little patronage ; 
for we hear nothing more of him for 
several years. It was in 1772 that 
he undertook his first cure, in ac- 
cordance with his views of the “ uni- 
versal fluid,” of which he always 
spoke so much. 

We cannot understand or ap- 
preciate his varying theories, with- 


than six thousand five hundred persons were executed under pretext of putting down 
sorcery and witchcraft, and expelling devils.—( Vide Mohsen Geschichte der Wissenschaften, 


p. 436. 
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out alluding to the ancient ideas 
which were entertained regarding 
that universal fluid. It was sup- 
posed to pervade the whole universe; 
and to be the immediate agent by 
which all the phenomena of nature 
are produced. Every living being 
had a certain portion of it allotted 
to him, upon which the func- 
tions of life depended. This por- 
tion varied at different times, and 
under different circumstances in the 
same individual; and when dimi- 
nished or weakened, disease was the 
consequence. To cure that disease, 
the fiuid required only to be increas- 
ed or strengthened. Mesmer, we 
shall presently find, pretended that 
he had discovered the means of doing 
this, and consequently of curing dis- 
eases. 

The first experiments of Mesmer 
were made with metallic plates of a 
peculiar construction, which had been 
invented by Father Hell, a jesuit, and 
professor of astronomy at Vienna, for 
the purpose of applying the magne- 
tism of the loadstone in the treat- 
ment of diseases. During the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, the 
imaginary medicinal virtues of the 
magnet began a second time to be 
extolled, as they had been in the days 
of Paracelsus, Van Helmont, &c. Se- 
veral physicians in Germany, and else- 
where, conceived they had perform- 
ed cures by its application; and they 
endeavoured to explain its efficacy by 
supposing “ healing effluences’’ to pro- 
ceed from it into the body.* Mes- 
mer says, that he also was successful 
in his experiments; but he took care 
to attribute his success to “his pecu- 
liar power ‘over the universal fluid,” 
and not to the magnetic plates, which 
he declared were by no means essen- 
tial, being mere conductors. In a 
letter he thus explains his views :— 

“IT have remarked,” says he, “ that the 
magnetic matter is almost the same thing 
as the electric fluid, and that it may be 
conducted like this by intermediate bodies. 
Steel is not the only substance adapted to 
it. I have rendered paper, bread, wool, 
silk, leather, stones, glass, water, various 
metals, wood, men, dogs—in a word, every 
thing I touched—magnetic to such a de- 
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gree, that these substances produced the 
same effects as the loadstone on the dis- 
eased. I have filled jars with magnetic 
matter, in the same way as is done with the 
electric fluid.” 


Mesmer gained confidence after 
these successful experiments, and 
wrote an account of his disco- 
very to the most celébrated learned 
societies of Europe. The academy 
of Berlin alone made reply, and 
treated his pretensions in the way 
they deserved to be treated. Yet 
Mesmer was not cast down by this 
neglect; but contrived to profit by 
it. For he had now learnt by ex- 
perience, that his discoveries could 
not be received otherwise than with 
contempt, if he suffered them to re- 
main in this their original shape ; and 
accordingly he began thenceforth to 
declare, that the agent which he em- 
ployed was totally different from the 
“universal magnetic fluid ;”’ to distin- 
guish it from which, he gave it the 
name of Animal Magnetism. He per- 
sisted boldly in asserting his claims, 
in challenging attention to the “‘won- 
derful cures” he performed, and in 
abusing every person who opposed 
him ; till at length he was forced to 
leave Vienna, and seek refuge and a 
market for his discoveries somewhere 
else. It would be superfluous, and 
very tiresome, to enter into any detail 
of the scandalous contentions in 
which he involved himself at Vienna; 
or to follow him in his wanderings 
through Germany, Switzerland, &c. 
Suffice it to say, that, in spite of all 
his miraculous cures, he could find 
no resting place till he reached Paris 
in the month of February, 1778, 
whither the fame of his miracles had 
gone before him, and where many 
persons were expecting him with im- 
patience. 

At first he met with considerable 
opposition, and found but few willing 
to submit themselves to his treat- 
ment; but before the end of the 
same year he made a convert of M. 
D’Eslon, one of the members of the 
Royal Society of Medicine. This 
circumstance was of great advantage 
to him ; and ere long patients flocked 


* In this country, we had Perkins, with his “ metallic tractors,” doing wonders about 
the same time; till Haygarth came forward and showed the absurdity of his pretensions, 
in his well-known work “On the Imagination as a Cause and Cure of Disorders.” Those 
who wish for more information about the experiments in Germany and France, may 
consult the Géttinger Anzeigen for 1765, and Journ. de Médee. vol. xxvii. &c. 
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from ali quarters. He established 
*‘salles 4 magnétiser,” where M. 
D’Eslon and himself magnétised large 
numbers of persons of both sexes at 
once. These apartments became 
fashionable ; and ladies of high rank 
went to them for the purpose of pro- 
curing “‘sensations agréables.”’ There 
all idle and inane persons could have 
“des agitations vives, des accidents 
variés, dessympathies adoucissantes.” 
Mesmer succeeded in attracting the 
attention of the government; and 
was engaged in negociations with it 
for almost three years. These negoci- 
ations terminated in an offer to him 
of a yearly pension of 40,000 francs, 
provided he would remain at Paris, 
and allow three persons named by 
government to witness his treatment, 
and receive instructions from him. 
Under various pretexts he refused 
this offer, and desired, as he had 
done before, to be put in possession 
of a “chateau and its lands,” to 
which he might retire and continue 
his ‘* works of charity, far from oppo- 
sition and persecution ;” and he de- 
clared his intention of quitting France, 
if this request could not be complied 
with. To the queen, who had caused 
the offer, we have mentioned, to be 
made him, Mesmer addressed a letter, 
giving an account of the motives for 
his refusal. He wanted to sell his 
“* discovery” as dear as possible, and 
somewhat overshot the mark. ‘ Aux 
yeux de votre majesté,” says he, 
“* quatre ou cing cent mille livres, de 
plus ou de moins employées 4 pro- 
pos ne sont rien: le bonheur des 
peuples est tout. Ma découverte doit 
étre accueillie, et moi recompensé 
avec une munificence digne du mo- 
narque auquel je m’attacherai !” 
This last and very modest appeal 
was made in vain; Mesmer left 
Paris, and went to Spa “ for the be- 
nefit of his health,” or to wait till 
his numerous adherents might do 
something in his favour. But M. 
D’Eslon immediately came forward, 
declared himself in possession of the 
secret, and expressed his willingness 
to submit it to a public investigation ; 
which Mesmer had always refused 
to do. A royal commission was 
appointed, consisting of physicians 
and members of the “ Académie des 
Sciences,” among whom were Ben- 
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jamin Franklin, Bailly, and Lavoisier. 
Mesmer, of course, declared that M. 
D’Eslon was a very bad character ; 
and that all the proceedings of the 
commission were to no purpose. 
But Mesmer had already published 
an account of his theories, in the 
work to which we have alluded 
above ;* and M.. D’Eslon had taken 
part in his practice for nearly three 
years, and produced the same results 
in every respect. The account of his 
universal fluid is curious :— 


“ Ttis a fluid universally diffused; it is 
the medium of a mutual influence between 
the heavenly bodies, the earth, and animated 
bodies ; it is continuous, so as to admit of 
no void ; its subtilty is such as admits no 
comparison ; it is capable of reeeiving, pro- 
pagating, communicating all the impres- 
sions of motion ; it is susceptible of flux and 
reflux. The animal body feels the effects 
of this agent; and it is by insinuating it- 
self into the substance of the nerves that it 
affects them immediately. There are ob- 
servable, particularly in the human body, 
properties analogous to those of the load- 
stone—poles, for example, equally distinct 
and opposite. The action and virtues of 
Animal Magnetism may be communicated 
from one body to other bodies, animate 
and inanimate. This action takes place 
at a remote distance, without the aid of 
any intermediate body; it is augmented, 
reflected by mirrors; communicated, pro- 
pagated, increased by sound; its virtues 
may be accumulated, concentrated, trans- 
ported. Though this fluid be universal, 
all animated bodies are not equally sus- 
ceptible of it: there are even some, though 
a very small number, which have peculi- 
arities so opposite, that their very presence 
destroys all the effects of this fluid in other 
bodies. Animal Magnetism can heal dis- 
eases of the nerves immediately, and others 
mediately. It perfects the action of medi- 
cines ; it excites and directs salutary crises, 
so that the magnetiser has them in his 
power ; by its means the physician knows 
the state of health of each individual, and 
judges with certainty of the origin of the 
most complicated diseases; he prevents 
their increase, and succeeds in curing them, 
without ever exposing his patients to dan- 
gerous effects or disagreeable consequences, 
whatever be their age, sex, or tempera- 
ment. In Magnetism, nature offers an 
universal means of curing and preserving 
mankind.” 


Such was the agent which Mesmer 
pretended to have discovered. We 
need only remark that he returned to 
Paris while the commission was exa- 


* Mémoire sur la Découverte du Magnétisme Animal, Paris, 1785. 
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mining the processes of M. D’Eslon, 
and taught the secretsof Animal Mag- 
netism, in a course of lectures, and by 
actual experiments, to upwards of a 
hundred persons, from each of whom 
he received one hundred louis d’ors. 
These persons formed themselves into 
sociétés de Vharmonie, in various 
parts of Europe, for the purpose of 
practising and making known their 
«new science.” Mesmer is said to 
have received 400,000 francs (about 
16,0001.) for his instructions. He 
was notwithstanding highly dissatis- 
fied with the proceedings of his dis- 
ciples ; and wished to profit still more 
by his discoveries, by reserving the 
privilege of teaching them, exclusively 
to himself. He soon left Paris and re- 
turned to his native country ; troubled 
himself little more with Animal Mag- 
netism ; and “ lived in dignified re- 
tirement” till the year 1815. We 
shall now leave him, and introduce our 
readers into the magnetic apartments, 
as described by Bailly. 

«* The commissioners observed,” says he, 
“ in the middle of a large room, a circular 
case, of oak wood, and about a foot or a foot 
and half high, which is called the baquet, or 
magnetic tub. The cover or upper part of 
this, is pierced with a number of holes, from 
which proceed branches of iron, bent and 
moveable. The patients are placed, in se- 
veral rows, around: this baquet, and each 
has his branch of iron, which he fastens 
with a cord to the diseased part of his body. 
A cord passed round their bodies unites 
them to one another. Sometimes they form 
a second chain by joining hands, &c. 

“ A piano-forte is placed in a corner of 
the room, and various airs are played upon 
it in varied motions. Sometimes the sound 
of the voice and songis added. Each of the 
magnetisers has a rod of iron about ten or 
twelve inches long in his hand. 

“ The patients, ranged around the baquet 
in large numbers, and in several rows, re- 
ceive the magnetism by all these means— 
by the branches of iron which convey to 
them that of the baquet;* by the cords 
wound round their bodies, and by the uni- 
on of their thumbs which conveys to them 
that of their neighbours; by the sound of 
the piano-forte, or an agreeable voice, 
which diffuses it in the air. The patients 
are also magnetised directly by means of 
the fingers and the iron rod, passed before 
the face, above or behind the head, and 
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over the diseased parts, always observing 
the distinction of poles. They are also 
acted upon by the magnetiser fixing his 
eyes upon them. But, above all, they are 
magnetised by the application of the hands, 
and the pressure of the fingers, on the 
hypochondres and the regions of the ab- 
domen; an application often continued 
for a long time, sometimes for several 
hours.” 


And now we have a description of 
the effects produced by this compli- 
cated magnetic apparatus :— 


“In their different conditions the pa- 
tients present a very varied picture. Some 
are calm, tranquil, and experience no effect; 
others cough, spit, and feel slight pains, 
local or universal heat, and perspire copi- 
ously ; others are agitated and tortured by 
convulsions. These convulsions are re- 
markable in regard to their number, dura- 
tion, and force. As soon as one convulsion 
begins, several others come on. The com- 
missioners have seen some of them last for 
more than three hours. They are accom- 
panied with expectorations of a muddy and 
viscous fluid, brought up by the violent ef- 
forts. Streaks of blood were sometimes ob- 
served; and, among others, one young man 
often brought up large quantities. These con- 
vulsions are characterized by the precipitous 
involuntary motions of all the limbs and the 
whole body, by the constriction of the throat, 
the leaping motions of the hypochondres, and 
of the epigastrium; by thedimness and wan- 
dering of the eyes, by piercing cries, tears, 
sobs, and immoderate laughter. They are 
preceded or followed by a state oflanguorand 
reverie, a sort of depression and even drow- 
siness. The least unforeseen noise causes 
shudderings ; and it was remarked, that the 
change of time and measure, in the airs 
played upon the piano-forte, had an influ- 
ence upon the patients; insomuch, that a 
quicker motion agitated them more, and re- 
newed the vivacity of their convulsions. 
There is an apartment lined with mat- 
tresses, and originally reserved for the pa- 
tients tormented with those convulsions: it 
is called the “ Salle des Crises.”’* 

“ Nothing can be more astonishing than 
the spectacle of these convulsions. One 
who has not seen them can form no idea 
of them; and it is equally surprising to 
remark the deep repose of some patients, 
and the agitations which animate the rest 
—the accidents which are repeated, the 
sympathies which are established. Pa- 
tients may be observed exclusively attach- 
ing themselves to each other, precipitat- 
ing themselves towards each, smiling and 


* The baquet was regarded as a reservoir of magnetic virtues, which the magnetisers 
had previously imparted to it ; the branches were supposed to be conductors, as well as_the 
music, and the rods of the magnetisers concentrated to a point the fluid issuing from their 


bodies. 


+ The convulsions were regarded as crises by Mesmer. 
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speaking affectionately together, and mu- magnetism among his tenants and 
tually soothing their crises, &c. dependants. A peasant, whom M. 
The commissioners remarked, that de Puységur was magnetising, fell 
among the number of patients affected with into a sort of sleep, during which the 
convulsions, there were always many 7 heoen to talk, and answer questions 
men* and few men; that these convulsions —. 
were an hour or two in coming on; and nee such a way as almost turned the 
that, as soon as one was affected with them, head of the worthy Marquis. This 
all the rest began successively and rapidly Was the first appearance of what was 
to be affected,” &c. called somnambulism and “ elairvoy- 
Such was the Magnetism of Mes- ce;” and soon there were no more 
mer and his adherents, at Paris; but convulsions among magnetic patients 
it was destined soonto assume amore @nywhere: the change was a com- 
quict and agreeable aspect, under the fortable one for both parties, inas- 
Marquis de Puységur, who had re- much as the outrageous vaulting of 
tired to his estate at Busancy, near the patients, which used to make 
Soissons, for the purpose of practising them a heavy enough handful to 





* In the “ Rapport Secret sur les Mesmérisme,” we have the following account of 
these critical convulsions :—‘ Les commissaires ont reconnu que les principales causes 
des effets attribués au Magnétisme Animal sont l’attouchement, l’imagination, |’imitation ; 
et ils ont observé qu’il y avait toujours beaucoup plus de femmes que d’ hommes en crise. 
Cette différence a pour premiére cause la différente organization des deux sexes. Les 
femmes ont en général les nerfs plus mobiles, leur imagination est plus vive, plus ex- 
altée. Il est facile de la frapper, de la mettre en mouvement. Cette grande mobilité des 
nerfs, en leur donnant des sens plus délicats et plus exquis, les rends plus susceptibles 
des impressions de l’attouchement. En les touchant dans une partie quelconque, on 
pourrait dire qu’on les touche 4 la fois partout. Cette grande mobilité des nerfs fait 
qu’elles sont plus disposées 4 limitation. Les femmes sont semblables 4 des cordes 
sonores parfaitement tendues, et 4 l’unisson. I] suffit d’en mettre une en mouvement, 
toutes les autres 4 l’instant le partagent. Dés qu’une femme tombe en crise, les autres 
ne tardent pas d’y tomber. C’est 4 leur sensibilité des nerfs qu’est di le plus grand 
nombre de leurs crises. I] en est quelques unes qui appartient 4 une cause cachée, mais 
naturelle, 4 une cause certaine des emotions dont toutes les femmes sont plus ou moins 
susceptibles, et qui, par une influence eloignée, en accumulant ces émotions, en les portant 
au plus haut degré, peut contribuer 4 produire un état convulsif, qu’on confond avec les 
autres crises. C’est cause est l’empire que la nature a donné a une sexe sur l’autre pour 
l’attacher et l’émouvoir. C’est sont toujours des hommes qui magnétisent les femmes ; 
les relations alors établiés ne sont sans doute que celles d’une malade 4 I’égard de son 
médecin ; mais ce médecin est un homme; quelque soit l’état de maladie, il ne nous 
dépouille point de notre sexe, il ne nous derobe pas entiérement au pouvoir de l'autre ; 
la maladie en peut affaiblir les impressions, sans jamais les anéantir. D’ailleurs la plu- 
part des femmes qui vont au Magnétisme ne sont pas reellement malades; beaucoup y 
viennent par oisiveté, et par amusement; d’autres, qui ont quelques incommodités, n’en 
conservent pas moins leur fraicheur et leur force; leur sens sont tous entiers; leur 
jeunesse a toute sa sensibilité. La proximité long-temps continuée, l’attouchement in- 
dispensable, la chaleur individuelle communiquée, les regards confondus, sont les voies 
connus de la nature pour opérer immanquablement la communication des sensations et 
des affections. L’homme qui magnétise a ordinairement les genoux de la femme 
renfermés dans les siens; les genoux et toutes les parties inferieures du corps sont 
par conséquent en contact. La main est appliquée sur les hypochondres, et quelque- 
fois plus bas, sur les ovaires. Le tact est donc exercé a la fois sur une infinité des 
parties, et dans le voisinage des parties le plus sensibles du corps. Souvent I"homme, 
ayant sa main gauche appliquée, passe la droite derriére le corps de la femme; le 
mouvement de l’un et de l’autre est de se pencher mutuellement pour favoriser ce 
double attouchement; la proximité devient la plus grande possible, le visage touche 
presque le visage; les haleines se respirent; l’imagination, qui agit en méme temps, 
répand un certain désordre dans toute la machine; elle suspend le jugement, elle 
écarte l’attention; les femmes ne peuvent se rendre compte de ce qu’elles éprouvent, elles 
ignorent l’état ou elles sont. Quand cette espéce de crise se prepare, le visage s’en- 
flamme par degrés, I’ceil devient ardent; on voit la femme baisser la téte, porter la main 
au front, et aux yeux, pour les couvrir. Cependant la crise continue, et l’ceil se trouble. 
Dés que ce signe a été manifesté, les paupiéres deviennent humides; la respiration est 
courte, entrecoupée; la poitrine s’éléve et s’abaisse rapidement ; les convulsions s’établis- 
sent, ainsi que les mouvemens précipités et brusques ou des membres ou du corps en- 
tier. A cet état succédent la largeur, l’abbattement, une sorte de sommeil des sens, 
qui est un répose nécessaire aprés une forte agitation.” 
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their magnetiser, gave place to the 
most gratifying repose and “ clair- 
voyance,” and to oracular consulta- 
tions of the tenderest, most spirit- 
stirring description. 

“ T cannot refrain,” says M. de Puysé- 
gur, in a letter to a friend, “ from the plea- 
sure of telling you about my experiments. 
I am indeed so agitated myself, I may 
even say so exalted, that I feel some re- 
laxation, some repose, to be necessary for 
me; and this I hope to find in writing to 
one who can understand me. When I 
censured the enthusiasm of Father Hervier, 
how far was I then from knowing the cause 
of it!—But I come to the matter in hand, 
and it presses upon me very much.” 


After speaking of some successful 
cases, which we have not room to 
transcribe, he proceeds : 


* These slight successes induced me to 
attempt being useful to a peasant, a man 
twenty-three years of age, who had been 
in bed for four days, frogn the effects of a 
catarrh. I went then to see him: it was 
last Tuesday, the fourth of this month, at 
eight in the evening. After getting him 
lifted up, I magnetised him. What was 
my surprise on seeing, at the end of seven 
or eight minutes, this man fall asleep 
quietly in my arms, without convulsions or 
pains! I urged the crisis, which occa- 
sioned giddiness; he spoke, and talked 
quite aloud about his affairs. When I 
conceived his ideas were affecting him dis- 
agreeably, I put a stop to them, and sought 
to inspire him with gayer. To accomplish 
this, no great effort on my part was re- 
quired ; then I saw him satisfied, thinking 
himself shooting for a prize, dancing at a 
festival. I cherished these ideas in him, 
and thereby forced him to make many 
motions on his seat, as if he had been 
dancing to an air, which, by singing it 
mentally, I made him repeat aloud,” &c. 


And, in a letter to his brother, about 
the same time, he goes on to say : 


“It is with this simple man, this pea- 
sant, that I am instructed and enlightened. 
When in the magnetic state, he is no longer 
a silly peasant, scarcely able to answer a 
word: he is a being that I do not know 
how to name; I have no need to speak to 
him; I think before him, and he under- 
stands me—answers me! If any one 
comes into his room, he sees him, if I wish 
it; he speaks to him, tells him the things 
that I wish him to tell him; not always 
such as I dictate to him, but such as truth 
requires,” &c. &c. 

Our excellent, kindly, but rather 
light-headed Marquis, soon had so 
many patients that it became “impos- 
sible to touch them all;” and there- 
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fore he determined to magnetise a 
tree, round which seats were placed, 
and conducting cords suspended from 
the branches. As soon as he had 
brought his first patient to the tree, 
and wound the cord round him, “ he 
looked at the tree, and, with an air 
of astonishment, which is indescrib- 
able, he said no more than, ‘ What 
is it that I see there ?’? Then his head 
sunk and he fell into a perfect som- 
nambulism.”” 


“ To-day,” he continues, “ I have repeat- 
ed the same experiment upon him, and with 
the same success! I avow it, sir—my head 
turns with pleasure at seeing the good I 
do. Madame de Puységur, and the com- 
pany she has with her, my domestics, all 
that is around me, feel an amazement, 
mingled with admiration, which it is im- 
possible to describe; and I shall also con- 
fess to you, that I believe they experience 
only the half of my sensations. If it were 
not for my tree, which gives me rest, and 
will do so still more, I should be in an 
agitation inconsistent, I believe, with my 
health. I exist too much, if I may use 
the expression.” 


A short extract from a second let- 
ter to his brother, shall complete the 
picture of M. de Puységur’s zealous 
labours. 


“If you do not come soon, my dear 
friend, you will not see my extraordinary 
man, for his health is almost entirely re- 
stored,” &c. 

“T continue to use the happy power 
which I have from Mesmer, whom I daily 
bless; for I am very useful, and produce 
many salutary effects on all the sick in the 
neighbourhood. They flock round my 
tree: this morning there were upwards of 
a hundred and thirty. We have a per- 
petual procession in the country. I pass 
two hours at my tree every morning. It 
is the best baquet possible; there is not a 
leaf upon it that does not communicate 
health, and every one experiences more or 
less good effects from it. You would be 
charmed to behold the picture of humanity 
which this presents. I have only one 
cause of regret ; it is my inability to touch 
all who come ; but my man, or rather, my 
intelligence, consoles me; he teaches me 
what I ought to do. According to him, it 
is not necessary for me to touch every one ; 
a look, a gesture, a wish, is sufficient ; and 
*tis a peasant, the most limited in the coun- 
try, who teaches me this. When he is in 
a crisis, I know nothing more profound, 
more prudent, and more clearsighted (clair- 
voyant) than him.” &c. 


If our limits permitted it, we should 
have much pleasure in accompanying 
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our good friend the Marquis through 
more details. He goes on circum- 
stantially relating his ‘‘ wonderful 
cases” with such complacency, such 
kindly enthusiasm, and entire “ aban- 
don,” that you cannot help taking 
some interest in them, and being, in 
some measure, carried along with the 
current of his feelings. You shall find 
him consulting his ‘ somnambu- 
lists,” or “‘ Médecins endormis’’ (sleep- 
ing physicians) about their own dis- 
eases, and those of others brought 
into contact with them, and occa- 
sionally locking them up over night— 
furnished with ‘‘ paper, pen, and 
ink”—in dark apartments, without 
candle or fire, setting them asleep, 
and making them write till daybreak, 
when he would come and fall into 
raptures, on seeing how they had 
performed their tasks. All we can 
do at present is, to promise the cu- 
rious reader considerable entertain- 
ment if his inclination leads him to 
consult the works of M. de Puységur 
himself. Of the many hundreds of 
volumes which have been written on 
this subject, they are perhaps the least 
tiresome, and the most instructive. 

About the same time with Puysé- 
gur, the Chevalier de Barbarin was 
doing equal wonders at Lyons; but 
without any magnetic tree or baquet, 
oruniversal or partial fluid: he prayed 
atthe bedsides of his patients, and som- 
nambulism came on, and “ astonish- 
ing cures” were performed. The Abbé 
Faria, too, produced his “lucid sleep,” 
or somnambulism, in a still simpler 
manner, and exhibited his patients for 
money. He placed the person whom 
he intended to magnetise in an arm- 
chair; desired him to shut his eyes 
and collect himself. Then, “all of a 
sudden, he pronounced in a loud and 
imperative tone, the word Dormez! 
(sleep!) which generally made such 
an impression upon the patient, as to 
occasion a slight shaking of the whole 
body, warmth, perspiration, andsome- 
times somnambulism, or lucid sleep. 
If the first attempt did not succeed, 
he submitted the patient to a second, 
then a third, and sometimes even a 
fourth, after which he declared himin- 
capable of lucid sleep ;’”,—as Mesmer, 
Puységur, and all other magnetisers 
used to do when they could not suc- 
ceed. The Abbé boasted of having 
produced “‘ lucid sleep” five thousand 
times in this way. 
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But we have not space to fol- 
low him or Barbarin. We cannot 
here attempt to make even the most 
rapid survey of the boundless field 
which Animal Magnetism now opens 
before us. The new science soon 
spread over the whole of Europe, of- 
fering a strange contrast to the scep- 
tical, turbulent, revolutionary spirit 
which prevailed at the same period. 
With various fate in different coun- 
tries, it has come down to the present 
time. “ In regard to every thing con- 
nected with it,” says a German mag- 
netiser, with perfect justice, ‘‘ Great 
Britain presents nothing but a tabula 
rasa.”’ It has excited much laborious 
speculation in Germany, and has had 
many partisans, but is now decidedly 
in its wane; in that country you now 
hear much less of people reading with 
their stomachs, and fingers, and toes, 
and of the other moving accidents of 
clairvoyance. *It is in France, the 
country of philosophes, andsavans, and 
forlorn Jesuits, that animal magne- 
tism is still doing battle against scep- 
ticism; and has the most numerous 
and zealous partisans. A committee 
of the Royal Society of Medicine was 
appointed some years ago to investi- 
gate the subject, and their decision 
has Jong been looked for with impa- 
ticnce by the magnetisers. We can 
only indulge ourselves with a tran- 
sient glance at one or two of the most 
striking cases in the “ Hermes” of 
last year. And first, we shall extract 
“one sleep” from the very long and 
tedious journal, of the treatment of a 
poor woman of the name of Geréme, 
by the Duchess de Bourbon, written 
by herself; which, though it is now 
somewhat antiquated, is, we believe, 
published for the first time :— 


* On the 17th, I magnetised her (Gerdme) 
at nine; as soon as she was in somnambu- 
lism, she desired to have every thing neces- 
sary for writing, and wrote what follows :-— 
* I forbid myself coffee for four months, as 
being contrary to my health.’ In the even- 
ing, somnambulised Madame Geréme in 
presence of my son (the Duke d’Enghien) 
and the Abbé Labdant, his preceptor. She de- 
sired to have my son put into rapport with 
her, that she might judge of his disposition. 
After having seated him upon her knees, 
and touched him, she said to me, ‘ Put me 
into rapport with his preceptor that I may 
speak to him.’ I did so. Immediately after 
having touched the Abbé, she said to him, 
‘ Sir, I feel that you are the honestest man 
in the world, and that you have an excel- 
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lent heart; I should wish to have a private 
conversation with you.’ Her desire having 
been satisfied, she proved to M. Labdant’s 
satisfaction that she had judged accurately of 
the heart and character of my son, to whom 
she said, when he came in again, ‘ Monseig- 
neur, believe, and profit well by, the advices 
which that honest man will give you.’ Then 
she added, ‘ You have atender mother, who 
is no longer attached to this earth, except 
through you; never give her any essential 
vexation, for by so doing, you would soon 
bring her to the grave.’ When all had left 
the room, I asked her if she had nothing to 
prescribe for herself tomorrow : ‘I must take 
alittle rhubarb in powder every morning for 
three days, in the first spoonful ofsoup I eat, 
and every evening of those three days un 
lavement a UVeau simple, in which a little 
fresh butter has been melted.’ ” 


«« Ex uno disce omnes,” from one 
sleep judge the rest, gentle reader! 
You have here somewhat less than the 
sixtieth part of the whole case, as de- 
tailed by her highness the Duchess de 
3ourbon. We can serve up no more 
of it at present; but if you take de- 
light in the namby-pamby, pathetic 
style, you may have a rich feast by 
turning to the original in the “ Her- 
mes” of last year and of 1828. 

The next case we have to notice, 
was laid before the Académie Royale 
de Médecine last year by M. Jules 
Cloquet, one of the surgeons of St. 
Louis Hospital, at Paris. Madame 
Plantin,—*‘ mother ofa rich merchar-t 
in Rue St. Denis, No. 151,” and of 
Madame Lagandré, ‘‘ who lives at 
Dijon,” is ‘‘ an excellent somnambu- 
list,”’ and “ was cured by magnetism 
of a very severe disease, upon which 
all the resources of medicine had 
wrecked,” — had been magnetised 
nearly half a year for “a tumour of the 
right breast, complicated with swel- 
lings of the axillary glands,” when 
M. Cloquet was consulted, and judg- 
ed the disease to be cancer, and to 
require an operation—“ which indeed 
M. Chapelain had already proposed 
to the patient and her relations as in- 
dispensable.” M. Cloquet was sub- 
sequently informed by M. Chapelain 
that “‘ the lady was susceptible of 
somnambulism, very imperfect in- 
deed ; but yet he hoped, nevertheless, 
to be able to suspend sensibility, and 
proposed that the operation should be 
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performed during magnetic sleep.”’* 
It was fixed for Sunday, 12th April, 
1829, and we shall take the descrip- 
tion of it from the report of M. Clo- 
quet to the Académie Royale de Mé- 
decine :— 


“On the day fixed for the operation, 
M. Cloquet, upon arriving at half past ten, 
found the patient dressed and sitting in 
an arm-chair, in the attitude of a person 
quietly resigned to natural sleep. Nearly 
an hour before, she had returned from 
mass, which it was her custom to hear 
always at the same hour, and M. Chape- 
lain had put her into magnetic sleep after 
her return. The patient spoke with much 
calmness of the operation she was about 
to undergo. Every thing was arranged 
for it: she undressed herself, and sat down 
upon a chair. 

“M. Chapelain held up the right arm; 
the left was allowed to hang by the side 
of the body. M. Pailloux of Saint Louis 
hospital was employed to hand the in- 
struments and apply the ligatures. 

“ The first incision, proceeding from the 
hollow of the axilla, was directed above 
the tumour to the inner edge of the breast. 
The second, beginning at the same point, 
went along the under edge of the tumour 
to meet the first. The swelled glands 
were dissected cautiously, on account of 
their nearness to the axillary artery; and 
the tumour was extirpated. The opera- 
tion lasted from ten to twelve minutes. 

“ During all that time, the patient con- 
tinued to talk tranquilly with the operator, 
and did not give the slightest sign of sen- 
sibility. No movement in the limbs or 
in the features, no change in the respira- 
tion or the voice, no emotion, even in the 
pulse, manifested themselves. The patient 
ceased not to present that state of resigna- 
tion and automatic impassibility, which she 
showed on the arrival of M. Cloquet. She 
did not require to be held, but only to be 
supported. A ligature was applied to the 
lateral thoracic artery, which had been 
opened in extracting the glands. But, 
what is worthy of observation, when the 
surgeon washed the skin round the wound 

with a wetted sponge, the patient mani- 
fested sensations similar to those produced 
by tickling, and said several times with 
hilarity, ‘ Ah! get done, don’t tickle me.’ 

“The wound was united with adhesive 
plasters and dressed, and the patient was 
put to bed, still in a state of somnambulism, 

in which she was allowed to remain forty- 
eight hours. The wound was dressed a 
second time on the Tuesday following. 
The patient showed no sensibility or pain ; 





* In magnetic sleep “ no external impression is felt by any of the senses. 





The som- 


nambulist does not hear with his ears, see with his eyes, smell with his nose, or taste 
with his tongue; but yet he hears, sees, smells, tastes better than one who is 


awake.” 
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the pulse kept its usual rhythm. After 
the dressing, M. Chapelain waked the pa- 
tient, whose magnetic sleep had lasted two 
days. She seemed to have no idea, no 
feeling of what had passed.” * 


For some days after the operation, 
the ‘‘ patient continued well,” but 
died before the end of the month. 
Her daughter, however, “‘ while in 
a state of somnambulism had fore- 
told the very day of her death, and 
the very appearances which were 
found on dissection.”” We have only 
to regret that the whole household 
of Madame Plantin—her son, her 
daughter, her relation Madame Gra- 
nier, and herself—though the “ best 
people in the world,” were at the 
same time perhaps the very weakest, 
most deluded, most contemptible. 
The details of their conduct in the 
case before us, as described by them- 
selves, are of the most moving sort; 
but we would counsel! no reader to 
set about perusing them, without arm- 
ing himself with much patience and 
toleration. Of M. Chapelain, their 
magnetiser, we know nothing, and 
care not to know. Should any man 
choose to investigate this matter more 
circumstantially, all we can do at 
present, is to wish him good speed ; 
for we have matter of a more serious 
sort to discuss before bidding a final 
adieu to Animal Magnetism. 

Some of our readers may perchance 
have heard, that the magnetisers of 
our days no longer confine their ef- 
forts exclusively to the “‘ human ani- 
mal.” You shall have them mag- 
netising dogs, horses, vipers, toads, 
&c. &c. by a “ single glance” of their 
eyes. Nay more, they have lately 
discovered a sort of rivalry in ser- 
pents, tigers, &c., which, according 
to the Chevalier Brice, procure their 
prey by the magnetism of their eyes, 
which they dart upon their victims, 
thereby rendering them powerless and 
incapable of motion. But “the ter- 
rific toad”’ (l’affreux crapaud,) is sup- 
posed to be the best magnetiser of 
them all; and appears also to run 
most risk from magnetism, as the 
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following tragical scene may suffi- 
ciently show. The dramatis persone 
are, a “ young physician of a robust 
constitution, and who had very black 
eyes, with hair of the same colour ;” 
a “‘toad of the largest species from 
the marsh of Saint Gond, near Eto- 
ges ;”” and ‘‘ M. Bouvrain, ‘ profes- 
seur’ and ‘ ingénieur-géométre,’ friend 
of the doctor,” with ‘‘ another eye- 
witness.” 


“ These gentlemen,” says Chevalier 
Brice, “ put the toad upon a table, placed 
it in sight within a glass vessel, to prevent 
it from getting away, and also to receive 
any thing that might come from it should 
it happen to burst. The toad remained 
quiet; the doctor crossed his arms, leant 
his elbows upon the table, and began to 
look fivedly at the toad about two feet dis- 
tant from it, and in presence of M. Bouv- 
rain and the other person, who kept ob- 
serving what was going on. The expe- 
riment lasted only eighteen minutes, at 
the end of which the toad burst, et remplit 
le vase de verre d’immondices et d’impurités. 
During the first ten minutes, the spectators 
could remark no change in the person of 
the doctor. His look seemed to be only 
that of curiosity ; but it was not so after- 
wards. At the end of ten minutes, his 
look appeared as it were, to experience a 
sort of displeasure and irritation. From 
ten to fifteen minutes, the doctor insensibly, 
and as it were involuntarily, came three 
or four inches nearer the toad, and his at- 
tention seemed to redouble. At fifteen 
minutes, he changed the position of his arms, 
uncrossed them, and closing his hands 
together, supported himself upon them ; 
the hands appeared to crisp themselves ; 
his countenance assumed the expression 
of anger. From fifteen to eighteen minutes, 
his face became successively very red, then 
very pale, and covered with perspiration. 
At eighteen minutes, the toad gave way. 
With respect to this latter, the observers 
saw no change in him; he had constantly 
held his eyes fixed upon the doctor, who 
assured his companions, that he had at first 
experienced a general uneasiness ; and that 
gradually life was exalted to such a degree 
in him, that if the experiment had lasted 
a few instants longer, he did not know 
whether he should have been able to con- 
tinue it, since it would have been impossi- 
ble for him to support the state of vital ex- 
altation in which he felt himself. In short, 


* The details of this case are to be found in the “ Archives généra'es de Médecine,” 


for May, 1829, and in the Hermes for June. 


We have not been able to procure any 


other account of it, and do not know whether M. Cloquet’s statement is misrepresented. 
At the sitting of the Academy, M. Larrey brought forward instances of persons who had 
borne severe operations without showing the slightest symptom of pain; and “ he regretted 
deeply, that his honourable colleague should have suffered himself to be led into error by 
such juggleries,” and said, the person upon whom the operation had been performed, was 


nothing but “ une commére des somnambuliseurs.” 
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he added, that he should either have fallen 
backwards, or found himself out of order ; 
or something still worse would have hap- 
pened to him.” 

“« After the operation, the Doctor felt him- 
self very severely indisposed, which he at- 
tributed to the experiment, &c. 

“Next day, M. Bouvrain wished to try 
the same experiment. He arranged every 
thing in the same way; but scarcely five 
minutes were elapsed, when he felt his eyes 
full of tears, and was ready to faint—then 
he ceased.” 


Now, should any of our virtuosi 
think of measuring their strength 
with such “‘affreux crapauds,” we 
would only intreat them to have fair 
play; and let each man singly face 
his toad. It is our private opinion, 
that had this rule been strictly ob- 
served in the case before us, the doc- 
tor would have come off second best, 
as well as his friend M. Bouvrain. 
But leaving this matter to be decided 
by abler judges, we proceed to notice, 
in conclusion, a new way of travel- 
ling and seeing the world, which, 
every one must allow, is in all re- 
spects superior to any thing that has 
hitherto been thought of by the cun- 
ningest of our inventors. 


“ All magnetisers,” says M. Pigault Le- 


brun,* “ who have any experience, have 
remarked two sorts of somnambulists: the 
one useful as physicians, the other known 
under the denomination of travelling som- 
nambulists.”’ 

“ A young lady, newly married, and 
who had become a mother a few months 
before, had brought a girl from the coun- 
try to take charge of her infant.”—“ This 
girl was only fifteen years of age; she knew 
no other place but her native village and St. 
Quentin, and had no idea of the objects 
which did not exist in the very limited 
canton which she had till that time been 
confined to. She was sick, and her mis- 
tress desired me to magnetise her. Biche, 
in a few sittings, became a very lucid som- 
nambulist; and her organization induced 
her to travel. During our intervals of si- 
lence she would transport herself into the 
neighbouring towns, and then give a de- 
scription of them, aloud and with an exact- 
ness, which struck all the spectators who 
had been there with astonishment. I was 
afraid this inclination might produce irri- 
tation in the fibres of the brain, and I did 
all that was in me to prevent her from in- 
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dulging init. Vain effort! at each sitting 
she had something new to relate.” 

“ She loved the King, Louis the Eigh- 
teenth. When her treatment drew near a 
close, she urged me pertinaciously to con- 
duct her to Paris, and take her through 
the Chateau des Tuileries. I feared that 
serious inconveniences to her health, 
might result from so important a trial; 
yet I could not help promising to comply 
with her desire the last sitting but one. I 
presumed that her recovery, and the mark- 
ed return of strength, would enable her to 
support the fatigue—moral at least, which 
such a journey might occasion her. 

“ The day was fixed, and the news of 
this interesting experiment had spread over 
the town. It was the month of June, the 
weather was superbe, and the curious were 
admitted into a pretty garden. An arm- 
chair was placed in it, upon which Biche 
sat down, and fell asleep instantly.” 

“‘ She smiled at the idea of going to Paris, 
and seeing the King. Soon she wanted 
confidence in herself, and urged me to ac- 
company her. Does not this peculiarity 
prove that the somnambulist can, in no cir- 
cumstances, withdraw himself from the in- 
fluence of his magnetiser ?”’ 

‘“* The spectators were seated in a cir- 
cle, and the deepest silence reigned in the 
assembly. I knew the road perfectly from 
St. Quentin to Paris, and I conducted 
Biche from one place to another. Still re- 
maining in her arm-chair, she seemed to 
walk rapidly, lifting her feet one after ano- 
ther. Her head kept moving backwards, 
and its movements corresponded exactly 
to those of her feet. She imitated, as much 
as her position allowed her, the action of 
one who is really walking.” 

“‘ Very soon her feet were lifted with dif- 
ficulty, and set down with force : her respi- 
ration became short and difficult; she at 
length got out of breath, and the perspira~ 
tion flowed from her brow. I asked her 
the cause of the painful affection she felt. 
She replied that she was ascending a very 
steep mountain. ‘She is going up the 
Céte de Verberie,’ exclaimed the master of 
the house. I then recollected this ascent, 
which is short, but rugged.” 

“T here pause to indulge in my reflec- 
tions. How comes it that Biche, without ever 
rising from her arm-chair, experienced the 
very same fatigue which is felt by one who 
is struggling up that steep? How comes 


it that she didn’t clear it at a single leap— 
she who seemed to be travelling at the rate 
of several leagues a minute ? 

“We pursued our route, and arrived 
rapidly at the height of St. Denis. 


Here 






* Vide “Voyage d’une Somnambule de Saint Quentin a Paris, en 1817, par M. Pigault 
Lebrun (Hermes, March, 1829).” We select this specimen of magnetic travelling only 


because it is the latest journey we know of; many such are to be had in the journals 
and works on Animal Magnetism. 
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the figure of Biche contracted itself, and she 
compressed her nose with force. I failed 
not to ask her, what was going on within 
her. She replied that she was seeking to 
avoid a foul odour which was following 
her. The material cause of this new fact 
was very soon discovered. Several persons 
present questioned the wind. It was 
blowing from Pontin, upon St. Denis, and 
it is known that the ‘ voirie’ and the ‘ dé- 
pot de la poudrette’ are near Pontin. But 
how did it come that Biche, at St. Quentin, 
thirty leagues from these effluvia, felt the 
same disgust which they occasion to one 
who is placed in the disagreeable situation 
of actually inhaling them ?” &c. &c. 

“ We continued our route. I had invit- 
ed Biche, on account of the high interest 
of this sitting, to tell me what novelties she 
should see. “ Oh! how high the houses 
are !”’ exclaimed she, all of a sudden. I 
concluded from this remark that she was 
entering the faubourg St. Denis. I bade 
her descend in a straight line, and imme- 
diately she stopped before the triumphal 
arch, very improperly called la Porte St. 
Denis. She described this monument to 
me with much exactness. I recommended 
her to follow the straight line to the edge 
of the river. 

“ IT thought her appearance expressed 
anxiety, and that she was not getting on so 
rapidly as she had done till then. I asked 
her the reason. She replied, she was 
keeping close to the houses, to secure her- 
self from the carriages. She at length ar- 
rived at the Pont-au-Change, and exclaim- 
ed, with an air and tone of surprise, that 
she saw houses upon the river; it was the 
boats for bathing and washing. 

“ T now made her turn to the right, and 
told her to stop before the palace, which 
she would soon come to. ‘I am there!’ 
said she.—‘ Upon what point are you? 
what do you see?’—She described to me 
the Cour du Carrousel. ‘ Let us go on to 
the vestibule of the palace, which you see.’ 
—‘I am at the foot of the beautiful stair.’ 
—‘ It leads to the apartments of the King. 
Go up it.’.—‘ Above, yonder, there are great 
gentlemen who have long red culottes, bor- 
dered with gold,’ —(it was the hundred Swiss 
Guards).—‘ What have you to do with 
their being there ?’—‘ They won't allow 
me to pass.’—‘ Why so ?’—* They are pre- 
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venting some ladies who wish to go up.’ 
— ‘Fear them not; am not I with you? 
Pass.’ She smiled with a sly air, and 
whispered tome : ‘ They are looking to the 
right and left; I have passed between their 
legs, and they have not seen me.’ (Biche 
is very little, and the Swiss-guards are 
very big.) 

* Let us go into the apartments of the 
King.’—*‘ Oh, how beautiful it is! but the 
journey has fatigued me much. I wish I 
could rest myself.’—‘ Eh bien! seat your- 
self.’——* Seat myself in the King’s apart- 
ments! and in the finest of his arm-chairs?” 
—‘ Fear nothing ; I will answer for every 
thing.’ 

“She kept sitting upon the seat, &c. 
Her countenance was expressive of lively 
satisfaction: a little peasant girl seated in 
the King’s apartments, in a magnificent 
arm-chair ! 

“ After a moment of repose and si- 
lence, she said she was going to seek the 
King. ‘Oh! there he is—there he is!’ 
exclaimed she.—‘ In what position is he ?’ 
—‘ He is sitting.’—‘Is he alone ?’—‘ No, 
he is,’ &c. &c.” 

The somnambule proceeds to de- 
scribe the King’s attendants, priests, 
&c. &c., but we have already had 
enough for the present, and must 
beg M. Pigault Lebrun’s pardon for 
cutting him short, and passing over 
“‘ the crowd of reflections which 
his narrative gives rise to.” We 
leave every reader to his own re- 
flections, without presuming to dic- 
tate to him what opinion he is to en- 
tertain of these important matters, 
which we have been discussing; or 
whether he is to entertain any opi- 
nion at all on the subject. And as 
for our worthy magnetisers, we have 
nothing but good wishes to offer 
them, and a long farewell! It is 
probable we may never meet again ; 
experience has shewn, that there is no 
market for magnetic ware in this 
country. Time was when we had 
enough of it; and slowly indeed did 
we part with it. But now it seems 
gone, never to return! 
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LETTER FROM SIR MORGAN O'DOHERTY, BART., TO THE EDITOR OF 
FRASER S MAGAZINE. 


Srr,—In a late Sunday paper there appears the following :— 


“‘ The Great O’Dogherty sleeps the sleep of death. That glory of Maga is defunct, and 
well may Ebony sport his suit of sables! In the eastern corner of a churchyard, on the 
steepest acclivity of one of the steepest mountains in Wales, we lately stumbled upon 
a tombstone, which placed the fatal fact beyond a doubt. On the slab, instead of the 
customary memento mori—the skull and cross bones—we saw, rudely sculptured, a punch- 
bowl and two ladles, underneath which we read the epitaph, which, in editorial par- 
lance, it is this day our painful duty to lay before the public. 


The Cusign’s Cpitaph, 


“« Here Ensign O’ Dogherty—peace to his spirit !— 
Enjoys the estate all were born to inherit ; 
In the arms of his dear mother earth buried deep, 
In quiet, at length, does the Adjutant sleep ; 
Whose genius call’d forth all the wit and the worth, 
And the merit and mirth of old Christopher North ; 
Yet tho’ fame spread his glorious achievements afar, 
The pen was the Ensign’s great weapon of war. 
In peace, like his fancy, ’twas playful and light ; 
But barbed like the dart of the Indian for fight : 
In friendship as soft as the dove’s down his plume, 
But, like lightning, its wrath could the victim consume. 
Now, peace to Sir Morgan! the pride and the grace, 
The phoenix, the first, and the last of his race ; 
At length may the base his resentment despise, 
And, in safety exclaim, here O’Dogherty lies !’’ 


What a singular, a devoted life mine has been!—In every thing ‘misrepresented, in 
every thing put before the public in a false light. I have been accused of crimes, of which 
I never heard—identified with persons whom I have never seen. The small irregularities 
of my life have sometimes brought me forward in strange circumstances, and these 
my numerous enemies have not failed to enlarge upon with their usual malevolence. 
Of this however, I shall not say much—suffering is the badge of all our tribe; and, as 
Seneca observes, there is nothing so agreeable to the Gods as the spectacle of a virtuous 
man struggling with calumny and adversity. I cannot however refrain from remarking 
upon this saying of Seneca, that he must have fancied his Gods to be of a Roman 
taste for a gladiatorial display of the “ virtuous man” fighting “ bad circumstances” for the 
mere sport of the thing ; but for my own part, I do not think well of that scheme of Pagan 
providence, which sets it down as a diversion to the Gods aloft to see good fellows 
knocked about, and, by implication, rascals of all degrees in easy chairs. 

I find I am going to moralize, which is a horrid waste of time, and, to revert to my 
own affairs, I say that there is not a more ill used individual than myself, from this to 
the Cape Matapan in Peloponnesus, a country of which my friend Prince Leopold—we 
lodged together in Thayer Sirect, Manchester Square, many years ago, at a half-crown 
a week each—is or was to be High Sheriff. Doubts as to my identity or existence so 
absurd, that I do not now take the trouble of contradicting them, are constantly set 
forth by the incredulous. Well known as it is to my friends, that Iam a half-pay 
Ensign, and, like Hazlitt, a Magazine man by the yard, people still perversely persist in 
swearing at one time that I am a Captain of dragoons, at another, a learned Civilian. A 
third author tenders his testimony, that I am principal preacher of the sect of Johanna 
Southcote. The insolent theory of a fourth sets me down as a member of the Court 
of Aldermen. I should not wonder if I saw it asserted somewhere or other, that I was 
the Grand Rabbi of the Jews, and kept at the same time a polony and bacon shop in 
Saint Thomas Apostle, under the disguise of being a Christian and a pig butcher. 
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Long habituation to these: distressing calumnies has at last bronzed my feelings, 
and I care not the end of a fig, even if I was said to be George Dawson, or Judas 
Iscariot, Pickpocket Tims, or Philosopher Thomson. But I submit to you, my dear friend, 
if this continued persecution is not diabolical. Here am I, for the second time, described 
as being dead, and my epitaph written with a peculiar malice, the full extent of the 
venom of which can be scarcely appreciated but by that small and silent circle of my 
friends who are aware of the unhappy circumstances of my life. To be another person 
from what I am, is no doubt a nuisance, but to be nobody at all is far worse. Let us 
talk practically. Who would take an article for a Magazine from a dead man? or 
having taken it, would think of handing over the proceeds? At the very best, suppose 
the editors and proprietors, men of the most scrupulous punctuality, and therein much 
unlike the people of the defunct London University Magazine, whom a friend of mine 
was about to advertise for non-payment of Five pounds for fifteen pages; yet what 
could be expected in answer to an application, but a declaration that they would pay my 
executors, administrators, and assigns. Who would ask to dinner a man inurned, 
or invite a skeleton to participate in a bowl of punch, a tumbler of toddy, a flagon of 
flip, a jug of gin twist, a sneaker of summat, or any thing to the same effect. I have 
read in some book, the name of which I totally forget, that the Egyptians were in 
the habit of putting skeletons on the table to remind their guests of the shortness of 
human life ; but I never heard that any person of that country, from King Pharaoh down 
to King Bampfylde Moore Carew, ever asked his bony companion to assist in discussing the 
drink. 

It would take a long article, which might be made a good one, to enumerate all the dis- 
advantages of being dead to a man who must live to obtain a livelihood ; and I, therefore, 
reclaim against the newspaper which has killed me. I am alive and well, sound wind 
and limb, ready and willing to dine with any gentleman of the Tory party, (not lite- 
rary) who will invite me seven days in the week. I am not particular in my liquor, and 
as for eating, why I have no objection to French cookery; nor do I feel a dislike for 
that of England. Let those, therefore, who doubt my vitality, put me to the test. 

As for the Sunday paper in which this demoniac epitaph, well worthy of the dark 
and malevolent mind of its author appeared, I may hereafter have much to say. In 
the mean time I see no reason why I should not mention that it was “ THE AcE.” No 
reason in the world. By Jupiter Tonans! who is at present engaged in the Times 
newspaper to thunder forth articles—flash articles of course—there is sometimes a degree 
of stupidity manifested by people engaged in the scribbling world, that astounds me— 
there are folks who, albeit they are bred in Saint Giles’s, (yatg’ 19axn! I am Irish, and 
cannot join Johnson in so apostrophizing Grub Street,)—were well versed in all the topo- 
graphy and ichnography of Rats’ Castle,—knew every tripe shop and cat’s meat shop in 
the Seven Dials—could discuss with erudite and well practised jaw, the various 
merits of the a-la-mode beef houses at the back of Monmouth Street, distinguishing the 
flavour of the onions of the Thirteen Cantons from that of the same odoriferous vege- 
table served up at the St. Patrick’s Cross, by long practice of twopenny mumblings—had 
no difficulty in threading the mazes of Short’s Gardens, or angling through the nooks 
and crannies of Buckridge Street and adjoining courts—folks, I say, thus bred, thus 
reared, thus practised, thus trained, thus educated, thus, &c. &c., will tell you that they 
do not know where Russell Square is to be found, albeit in that square lives my friend, 
the Chief Justice ofthe King’s Bench, from one of whose tipstaffs the sham-dandy would 
in former days have been delighted to have accepted a dinner-invitation in his well locked 
and bolted crib off Chancery Lane. I say nothing of Sir Charles Flower, with whom I 
dined last week, or of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, a painter of some name; neither 
do I mention Serjeant Spankie, who might have been a brother reporter, and quaffed 
stout at the Eccentrics in days of yore, with the very fellow who now pretends that he 
knows not the square in which the learned Serjeant has found his port. In like manner 
you will hear wits of the same calibre pretending thorough ignorance of the existence of 
various newspapers or periodicals living and flourishing in this our metropolis; though it 
is by journalist favour they appear in the upper boxes with ladies of the saloons, or visit the 
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unpaid wonders of the Colosseum. I never see the Morning Chronicle, lisps a tallow- 
faced thief in a public office. Bell’s Life in London is low, and I never look at it, 
quoth another creature, smelling abominably of musk, showered over his wretched 
person in the vain hope of drowning odours more idiosyncratic. The Dispatch an’t phi- 
losophical, and don’t come into our happartments, squeaks a calf-visaged scrivener, the 
pallidity of whose countenance is only relieved by purulent pimples of pestiferous hue : 
and so on of all the tribe; each paper being by some set or another denounced as 
unknown. Had they been denounced on their proper demerits, it would have been all 
right, and I never should have complained ; but it moves my choler not a little to find 
those who derive from them all the raw material of their thoughts, and all the staple of 
their information, setting them down as things unread—as matters to be scorned, in 
comparison with the rubbish of the fashionable novel—the deep stupidity of the Syden- 
ham School—the foul philosophy of Mill, or the concentrated dulness of such mudlarks as 
Jack Macculloch or Wilmot Horton. Being in my own proper person totally above such 
stuff, I declare that I know that there are about fifty newspapers in London of various 
degrees of genius and stupidity, and, knowing that fact, must be acquainted with the 
name of that paper which traduces me. Even if I were not before cognoscent of its ex- 
istence, the cruel manner in which it has entombed me is quite reason enough for my 
knowing it now; for you may be certain that if the most obscure, asinine, and con- 
sumptive journal in the three kingdoms, were to abuse any body, that body would be 
sure of seeing it, either through his own unassisted enquiries, or by the obliging agency of 
ad d good natured friend. Iam sorry to say that Tenterden, for whom I have 
a considerable respect, made himself look very like a spoon when he asked, a few days 
ago, whether “ Tue AGE” was a daily paper. In the first place, from internal evidence, 
nothing could be more unlikely than that he should be ignorant of what every body else in 
court knew, and what he himself might have learned from the legal documents before 
him, as well as from former not innumerous appearances of the journal in question before 
his court ; and if external testimony be wanted it is easy enough to prove that Lord Ten- 
terden tumbles over the newspapers, weekly and daily, at the Atheneum, and must be 
of an obtuseness remarkable even in a Chief Justice of King’s Bench, if he should of 
a sudden divest himself in court of a knowledge perfectly familiar out of it. 

I know the origin of these now revived rumours of my death, and shall probably, if 
I can trace the conspiracy to its fountain, bring the foul conspirators before a court of 
justice, there to await the frown and vengeance of offended law. I am afraid that Scar- 
lett (though he is indebted to me for many favours,) and I are not on such terms at pre- 
sent as to warrant me in asking him for his ex officio prerogative in my behalf; and, 
besides, I disapprove of that practice, as being unconstitutional. I shall have recourse 
only to those modes of procedure which are based upon sound justice, and perfectly 
compatible with the enlightened opinions of Mr. Jerry Bentham, and the practice of 
Mr. William Holmes, W. I. Whether, however, I bring the guilty to trial or not, I 
shall deem it due to my character to write a detailed history of my life and wrongs 
for several years, which will shake the nerves of some, and lacerate the feelings of 
others. Iam, in this matter, an injured man, and speak warmly because I feel deep- 
ly. It is in vain to talk to me of the case of Mr. Samuel Rogers, who has been dead 
these thirty years, and yet makes puns hebdomadally—because Rogers is a banker and 
a man of wealth, and can afford to be dead: I am an H. P. and a beggarman, and can- 
not. Besides, he is a Whig, and his party cling to him: I ama Tory, and am, of course, 
scouted down by mine. And, lastly, he gives dinners—I take them. The force of 
antithesis can go no further. He, therefore, is no precedent for me. 

To convince you, Sir, that I am still alive, I willingly accede to your request of writ- 
ing for your Magazine, which, in your note, you call the most intellectual and inde- 
pendent ever established. In so saying, Sir, you are perfectly right. Stick to that: 
boldly declare your own merits, and you will get no small circle to believe you at last. I 
have long practised that art, and generally found it successful. I am sorry to say that 
I am very much pressed for time at this present moment, in consequence of affairs at 
Windsor, Bushy Park, and elsewhere. People will put the most delicate matters upon me, 
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and I have no article cut and dried by me. _Inclosed, however, you will find a couple 
of trifles, which, if you think worthy of your elegant pages, are very much at your 


service. 


I have the honour to be, 


Junior United Service, 
Monday. 


Sir, 
Yours, faithfully, 
MORGAN O’DOHERTY. 


REVIEW OF THE REPROOF OF BRUTUS.* 


Hisernus sum, says old Chremes, 
in Terence, Hibernici nihil & me alienum 
puto. We have merely taken the 
liberty of changing homo and humani 
into our own national substantive and 
adjective ; and do not care if we 
thereby have made Chremes an Irish- 
man. Whether he was or not, we are ; 
and, therefore, take a deep interest in 
books about Ireland. Of the various 
novels and works of fiction fasten- 
ed upon our unhappy native land 
we say nothing here, intending to 
make mince-meat of them all, in one 
general olla podrida: political works 
about it are almost gone with the 
question—Tours and Travels, as in 
the days of Twiss, are not thought 
upon; steam-boats having brought 
it too near London to be of more in- 
terest than Clapham or Highgate; 
and, since Tom Moore has given up 
singing the glories of Erin of old, 
we have no Bards of renown either 
to cheer or depress us. 

Little did we anticipate, when we 
saw “‘ the Reproof of Brutus” adver- 
tised, that it had any thing to do 
with the Natives. We remembered, 
of course, the Shakspearian pun, and 
would have been ready to admit that 
we had many brutes among us ready 
to reprove—brutes, indeed, of the 
same species with him who reproved 
the prophet Balaam, the son of 
Beor.—But, until we heard it from a 
friend of ours, the mention of whose 
name we omit, it did not occur to 
us that the fine gentleman without 
breeches, shoes, shirt, or stockings, 


waving his right hand aloft, in the 
manner of the late Mr. Kemble, 
and holding a twelve-penny nail 
in his left, who is standing upon 
something, which it is impossi- 
ble to distinguish whether it is 
a rock or a cloud, for “ each seems 
either,” and pointing to a group 
of Astley’s horse-riders going up to 
the back slips in the carpenter’s 
gallery, as depicted on the frontis- 
piece of the said Reproof, was Bru- 
tus; far less that a row of brick- 
kilns and certain overturned trunks 
and valises in the foreground, repre- 
sented the Colosseum and its totter- 
ing columns; least of all, that va- 
rious Cluricaunes, (see Crofty,) the 
most diminutive of fairies grouped 
together in a higgledy-piggledy fa- 
shion, were the representatives of the 
Irish nation abroad, receiving athun- 
dering set down from the breechesless 
gentleman aforesaid, with the twelve- 
penny nail in his hand. Henry 
Richter! Henry Richter! you can 
do what you can do, but your name 
is not John Martin. 

But what has Brutus, in the name 
of all that’s brutish, to do with Ire- 
land? It is impossible to guess; so 
let the author puzzle it out in his 
own fashion. He opens his Poem 
by a general wailing, a regular Keen, 
and finds that it comes from the 
Irish. True it is that in no coun- 
try is there a more constant howling 
of all kinds kept up, but it is new to 
us that it is directed after their land- 
lords, who, it seems, are 


“ Wandering afar through distant climes, to find 
Some novel scene to please the vacant mind ; 
To tell of all the wondrous things they saw 
Along the Rhine or at the German Spa : 
From Herculaneum, and Pompeii too 
They bring home curious trifles of virta ; 


* The Reproof of Brutus. London, 1830. Hurst, Chance, & Co. 
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At Naples hear the Signor Andoretti ; 

Admire the Bay—it is so vastly pretty ! 

Oh! how unlike the ancient godlike bands 

Of patriot-heroes in those classic lands, 

Whose living monuments no zeal inspire 

In breasts unconscious of a kindred fire ! 

Much as I long to see Imperial Rome, 

Content I’d sojourn in a studious home, 

Than dwell unmoved where every object teems 
With fairy visions of our youthful dreams ; 
Whether by Valambroso’s brooks we stray, 

In Arno’s vale, or on the Appian way, 

Musing along Cumza’s sacred shore, 

Where fancy strews the sibyl’s leaves once more; 
The Sabine farm, or Virgil’s tomb behold, 

Or where the Roman scorn’d the Samnite’s gold : 
Delightful scenes, with ancient art combined 

To charm and elevate the youthful mind !” 


By this time those who read will have perceived that the Author of the 
Reproof of Brutus, though he may have ear enough for any thing else, has 
no ear for poetry. More wooden verses were never made by a machine. 
But pray who is the Signor Andoretti? who talks of the prettiness of the Bay of 
Naples, with Vesuvius flaming behind? or whoare the ancient godlike bands 
at the German Spa ?—and, in the name of all that’s classical, why should we 
be moved by what the Poet calls living monuments in Valambroso, and yet de- 
spise Herculaneum and Pompeii. Needless it were to remark, that though the 
gentleman can steal a word from Milton, he does not know Italian enough 
to enable him to spell it. It is ever the just punishment upon a thief that he 
should mar his dishonestly acquired goods. 

Having thus established a hook whereon to hang his Roman pictures, he 
proceeds to tell us of his own dreams :-— 

“ One night while brooding o’er my country’s fate, 
The lamp expiring and the hour late.” 


** Hour” is a dissyllable then, it appears, in the manner of the Hiber- 
nian pronunciation of the canine letter. (See, among ten thousand other 
proofs, the far famed chanson of the Orangemen :— 


* A bullet from the Irish came, 
That grazed king William’s ar-rum: 
They thought his majesty was slain, 
But it did him little har-rum.” 


—or hear, in the House of Commons, Sir John Newport, and many other 
Ar-rians of the Emerald Isle.) The ho-ur being late and the author being, in 
fact, knocked up, according to his usual custom in the afternoon, he fell fast 
asleep; and his supper having been heavy, he was plagued with unpleasant 
dreams :— 


“ Methought transported to the Latian shore, 
The troubled sea retired with awful roar.” 


We had always been of opinion that the sea being already at the Latian 
shore it had no need of being transported thither; particularly when it ap- 
pears it was so transported only for the purpose of retiring. But let us get 
on :— 

“ Affrighted people, gathering on the strand, 
Foreboded ruin from the trembling land ; 
Then to the gates of Rome I swiftly pass’d, 
Heeding no dangers from the furious blast 
Of wind and hail, though peril’s varied form 
Conspired to swell the raging of the storm.” 

[What the deuce is the meaning of this ?} 

‘* *Mid fallen columns and th’ inverted dome, 
The splendid ruins of departed Rome, 
Onward I went, though lightning flash’d around, 
And awful thunder roll’d along the ground.” 
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A very singular phenomenon indeed. We have heard of thunder rolling, 
but rolling along the ground, is new. 


“ There, where the Coliseum* rose sublime.” 

* (Barbarian ravage and the waste of time 
Alike surviving) in its area vast 
I found, where fragments huge of stone were cast, 
Seeking exemption from high heaven’s decrees, 
A band of little Lords, called “ Absentees,” 
Crouching beneath the shrubs in sad dismay, 
Ardently longing for the morning’s ray : 
But ere th’ eternal city charm’d the sight, 
And gave once more its beauties to the light, 
These Lords, all trembling betwixt hope and fear, 
A stern but just reproof were doom’d to hear: 
For when the elemental strife had ceased, 
Cimmerian darkness their alarms increased : 
As threaten’d woes severest pangs impart, 
When guilty conscience agitates the heart ; 
Sudden a flood of light was seen to glide 
High on the summit of the broken side 
Of th’ Amphitheatre ; then a milder flame 
Succeeding, show’d a vision dear to fame.” 


How Cimmerian darkness resembles threatened woe, we cannot tell; but 
we admit that the pronunciation of Amphitheatre is entertaining. 
A very grand company succeeds :— 


“ Patriot, hero, orator, and sage, 
Tribune and Jictor, all the classic page 
Proudly records, in glorious triumph pass’d, 
With radiant splendours all around them cast.” 


The reader may be curious to know who were these patriots, heroes, 
orators, sages, tribunes, and lictors, who came forward in such grandeur. 
Strange to relate—the first was a wolf, and the second a nymph. Here they 
are— 

“ First the tamed wolf two lovely children rode— 
Mysterious origin to Rome bestowed ;— 
The Egerian nymph, with Numa by her side, 
Imbibing wisdom for a monarch’s guide.”— 


There is a mystery in the last line—which of them was imbibing wis- 
dom? It can scarcely be Egeria, for she was the instructress; and if 
Numa, who was the monarch guide for whom he imbibed it? 

Then follows in order, as we set them down, the Decii—Gracchus—Fabius 
—the traitor Catiline. Gad-a-mercy—is not he a little out of place? Vir- 
gil claps him in Tartarus. Tully—Agrippa, who brings a most cockney 
rhyme in his train. 


“ When hostile partisans appeal to arms, 
The intestine tumult sage Agrippa calms :” 


[Viz. by cutting them down. Sage, indeed! 


“ Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 
Victor, Mzeonii carminis alite, 
Quam rem cumque ferox navibus aut equis 
Miles te duce gesserit. 
Nos, Agrippa,” &c.] 


Then a gentleman to us unknown. 


* Impartial history doubtful worth ascribes 
To him whose power o’erthrew the Volscian tribes— 
That pride repulsive, when the people sued, 
By female virtue was at length subdued ;—” 


* Ask Mr. Horner—ought not this to be Colosseum ? 
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Then Marius—the gentle Scipio—(Alas! for the fulmina belli Scipiadas.) 
Cato—Czsar—and lastly Brutus the mild, “‘ the noblest Roman of them all,”’ 
being a line borrowed from Shakspeare, and applied contrary to the wishes of 
the owner. 

This list, in which sense, poetry, history, politics, and chronology are alike 
violated, is passed upon us as a catalogue raisonnée of the élite of Roman 
patriots. Here, however, are men of the most opposite views: Gracchus, 
the Agrarian tribune, and Cicero, the sycophant of the faction, by whom 
Gracchus was murdered—the fabulous Decii, and the historical Agrippa. Cato, 
and Cesar, to say nothing of Brutus, and so forth. It isas if, in a procession 
of British worthies, we had Laud and Oliver Cromwell, masquerading it har- 
moniously in company with king Arthur and the knights of his round table, 
linked arm in arm with General Wolfe and the Marquis of Granby. But in 
all the set we do not see a lictor, as announced in the programme. Nor 
when we consider that a lictor was of the same rank in Roman society, as a 
bumbailiff and hangman are in ours, do we think it very necessary that they 
should be resuscitated as samples of what 


— “ The classic page 
Proudly records” — 


But our worthy poet had heard that they were Roman officers, and he does 
not exactly know the difference between a field marshal and a provost 
marshal. : 

Brutus, seeing the Irish absentees wool-gathering in the Colosseum, ad- 
dresses them in a grand speech. 

“* Degenerate aliens of a noble race, 
What mission brought you to this sacred place— 
Sacred to public worth? Oh, could you own.” &c. 


Now the Colosseum was built by Vespasian, and called after a statue of Nero, 
who did not trouble his head about public worth of any kind; but Brutus 
is not particular. He proceeds to ask the absentees what brings them from 
home. 


“ Once more I ask, what object call’d you thence. 
T’ indulge your classic taste ?—Ah, poor pretence ! 
What land more classic than where Alfred reign’d ? 
Where Hampden glorious liberty regain’d? 
Where Shakspeare sang, and tuneful Pope revived 
A Homer’s honours? and where Milton lived 
To pour immortal strains, to strike the lyre 
With power supernal and with holy fire? 
Haste then to Albion, and her sons console.” 


We do not wish to be hypercritical, and yet we could desire a different roll 
of names here. The classicality of the land of Alfred is doubtful enough. 
Hampden regained no liberty, being shot in the beginning of the civil wars. 
Pope spoiled, and mistook Homer; and Milton is a bad witness to call in this 
case, as he most enthusiastically loved Italy. But, admitting the correctness 
of the list, how is the return of these absentees to Albion a cure for the 
absenteeism in Ireland; or how can it mend the misfortunes so poetically 
bewailed by Doctor Hall, in a note on this very passage. 


“ Their lean cattle, (says the Dr.) are sent to all the ports of the western coast of 
England, Bristol channel, &c. to be fed by English graziers throughout the whole king- 
dom ; their fat cattle are slaughtered to victual the English ships of war and merchant 
ships, and also for the consumption of the inhabitants of their sea-coast, and of many 
other parts of the world; their butter, tallow, skins, are in great part exported; and the 
money arising from all these things sent to the absentees and others for rent and 
tithes.” 


How beautiful a bit of pastoral poetry! The woes of the Irish grazier, in 
being obliged to sell his cattle to Englishmen, are truly appalling. It is some- 
thing like the sorrows of the Manchester manufacturer over the cottons de- 
parting from his warehouse, to be worn in other regions. If, however, Dr. 
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Hall means to say that any considerable portion of the tithes—at least of 
that part of the tithes devoted to the use of the clergy of Ireland, is spent 
anywhere but in Ireland, the Doctor lies under a very considerable mistake. 
As for rents, we leave all that to Peter Macculloch, Will Huskisson, and the 
rest. It is nothing to us, for we, (we speak only for ourselves,) have 
none to receive. 

The remainder of Brutus’s speech is occupied with some reflections upon 
the manner in which the Gods regard the world, translated into some dialect 
of Barbary out of Pope’s Essay on Man. Ina philosophical poem written 
in rhymed couplets, it is impossible not to be occasionally reminded of that 
famous Essay ; and our author treats us every now and then to the same 
rhymes, the same flights, (alas! how different) of ratiocination, interspersed 
with morceauxr decorated with the lighter graces of poetry. We take it for 
granted that every body has by heart the passage beginning with 


“ Lo! the poor Indian whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind ;” 


Which is thus translated. 


“© The poor Canadian, trembling at the sound 
Of tempests raging his frail hut around, 
Dreads in the lightning’s glare th’ avenging rod, 
And in the thunder hears the voice of God.” 


The march of mind since Pope’s time, has discarded the generic word In- 
dian, and our more exact geographer has it Canadian. But another passage 
about this said Indian, is one of the drollest misapplications of a classical 
text we ever remember. 


“ Aroused by truth, the path of science trod, 
The noble savage hears no threat’ning God 
In awful thunder, but unites his power 
With others to avert the dangerous hour ;” 


For the original of which we are referred, in a note, to Virgil’s 


“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari.” 


The noble Savace, indeed! Good poet! Virgil was speaking of the Pui- 
LOSOPHER Epicurus. ‘‘ Fortunate is the sage who knows the philosophy of 
creation, the cause rerum, the origin of the phenomena of nature, and who 
has trampled beneath his feet all superstitious terrors (metus), the stoic dog- 
mas of the unalterable decrees of fate (inerorabile fatum), and the fables of a 
fictitious world of punishment, so much noised about by the priests (sfrepitus 
Acherontis avari). This is “the noble Savace who hears no threatening 
God.” Heaven help our poor poetical philosopher ! 

The author having thus made an ass of himself under the character of 
Brutus, proceeds to perform the same feat in proprid persond, for about two 
hundred pages. One jejune couplet follows another. Pamphleteering articles 
hacked into rugged rhyme, tumble heavily page after page. Now and then a 
passable thought. Sometimes, though not often, a just appreciation of cha- 
racter may turn up; but all through the verse is heavy, heavy, heavy as a 
Dutchman’s hoof. The God of his idolatry is Owen, whose grand principle 
he expounds in the following harmonious quatrain: 


—* Nature and training only mould the mind, 
And mark the course to which you’re most inclined ; 
Character is form’d on truth’s unerring plan 
FOR, and not BY, the individual man.” 


If there be any meaning in this rubbish, it signifies that our character is 
out of our own control—one of the things not in our power, as Epictetus 
phrases it. We do not intend wasting our time in hunting up the consequences 
of this maxim, or of inquiring into its truth. Our poet, however, cannot be 
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a true believer, else how does he dare write a satire? Is not, for instance, 
Bishop Blomfield’s character made for him, not by him, as much as any- 
body else’s ?—Why, then, abuse him, as we find is done here for many a prosy 
page, because he has an objection to permit blasphemy to be preached in his 
cathedral. It is as unphilosophical, on the Owenian principle, to satirize as 
to persecute. 

Nor do we approve of his abuse of Jeffery, and the critics in Tom Camp- 


bell’s magazine, which is, we think, gross and personal, though in a great 
measure deserved. 


—-~ Oh! what hirelings now 

Before the venal altars cringing bow !— 

They lead the public taste, improve the mind? 

They guide our footsteps—who themselves are blind ? 
Form’d in like mould, ’tis theirs—the prurient wish 
To cater for the world some favourite dish.” 


These are the puff-mongers of the fashionable novels. Blind prurient 
hirelings, catering provisions for the world. The following is intended for 
Jeffery andTom Macaulay. 


—— “ Flippants of a transient day, 

Who ne’er beyond their narrow circle stray 
Without confusion, and a labyrinth find, 

Yet loudly boast with self-sufficient mind, 
‘That they the oracles of truth can know— 
Alone the source of happiness or woe. 

So when at eve the sun has ceased to warm, 
The tiny insect race in myriads swarm : 

* Twas we,’ they cry, ‘ who check’d the glare of light;’ 
Then buzz in triumph through congenial night. 
But soon again Aurora gilds the sky, 

And all the little tribes affrighted fly.” 


Now this is infinitely too severe. On Owen’s principle it cannot be de- 
fended. Their characters as critics were made for them, not by them; and 
if they are flippant, self-sufficient, confused, shallow pretenders, they cannot 
help it. 

The best thing in the book is, the scorn of the economists and their demo- 
ralizing systems; and it is only fair to extract as good a bit as we can find. 
His character of hard-hearted Malthus is passable enough; but the descrip- 
tion of the effects of the manufacturing system on the poor, is, perhaps, his 
best effort. 


* Listen with patience to the poor man’s story : 
’Tis true that war has seen their thousands bleed, 
That one might triumph by the glorious deed ; 
And thousands now in pain resign their health, 
That one may wallow in enormous wealth : 
The sallow spinner, amid ceaseless noise, 

Day after day, a chronic life employs; 

Grown old at forty, quick his temples beat 
With fever raging from excess of heat: 

The faithful wife his degradation shares, 
Lighten’d, forsooth, of her domestic cares— 
For all her children now the fact’ries claim, 
Not e’en excepting those of tender frame. 
What cause remains of animating joy, 

To bless the spirits of the blooming boy ? 

He blooms no longer—see his pallid cheek 
And meagre form the cruel change bespeak ! 
His auburn locks with flakes of cotton mix’d, 
And the dull eye in vacant ignorance fix’d. 

In fields once clothed with nature’s favourite green, 
Luxuriant verdure now is seldom seen: 

Black clouds of smoke in thickest volumes fly, 
Darken the scene and shade yon azure sky. 
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Farewell the beauties of this favour’d Isle, 
Where man and nature too were wont to smile; 
When the rude peasant shared a happier lot— 
Was bless’d with plenty in his ivy’d cot; 

The fruitful garden with its choicest flowers 
Repaid the culture of his leisure hours: 

Though light of heart he whistled o’er the land, 
His plough was guided by a skilful hand ; 

When Sabbath came, enjoy’d a bless’d release 
From all his toils, and said his prayers in peace.” 


Even this passage is no great affair. How differently these things would 
look in the hands of Crabbe! 

With his politics we shall not meddle; and as to his literary opinions, 
though he says of Sir W. Scott, that 


‘“* His tales usurp inestimable time, 
Preludes of folly, or perchance of crime.” 
and lauds poor Tom Campbell for founding the college of all the cockneys ; 
yet, as he has the grace to speak with the proper admiration of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Coleridge, and Wilson, we let him pass. One compliment, how- 
ever, to certain well known individuals, is worth noticing for its naiveté: 

“ The Republic of Plato, the Atalantis of Lord Bacon, the Oceana of Harrington, and 
the celebrated Utopia of Sir Thomas More, were each founded upon a principle of united 
interests, and—were all admirable productions for the respective periods in which they 
were written.” 


Of course Plato, Bacon, Harrington, and More, are not to be compared 
with the splendid writings of the Owenians of the present time—it is ad- 
mitted that they did very well for their day! 

On the whole we think, though the author babbles about green fields, yet, 
from the general ignorance of external nature which he every where exhibits, 
the ungenial course of stultifying reading with which he has afflicted himself, 
the great knowledge of parliamentary debates and statistical pamphlets 
which he displays, and the general Bowbellism of his rhymes, that he is a 
cockney clerk in a newspaper office. 

Drx1. 


*,* This is one of the Ensign’s articles: the other is rather personal, and 
we have accordingly transmitted it to the New Monthly.—Eprror. 





AN EPIGRAM—such as it is. 


A preaches, 
«oT 


is right to try to fill your place, 
Whate’er your station be, or age.” 


B responds, 


“* This verse is right, if that’s the case, 
For it exactly fills the page.” 
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WEBSTER’S TRAVELS THROUGH THE CRIMEA AND EGYPT,* AND 
BURCKHARDTS ARABIC PROVERBS. 


Tue first of the above publications is a 
book of the right kind; and we mean 
to praise it. The reader will, per- 
haps, wonder at our unusual course. 
«« What,” he may exclaim, “isthe edi- 
tor of Fraser’s Magazine about to fol- 
low the course laid down by the con- 
duct of greater men than himself :—to 
wit—the ministerial staff of old Wel- 
lington—and to Rat?” If the reader 
saith this to ourself, we will, in return, 
say, O, reader, thou art a simpleton! 
Wehave, in plain, unvarnished phrase, 
blamed many things in the New Bur- 
lington Street Publishers, but in what 
we have done, we have acted consci- 
entiously. We have dealt a blow, 
and we flatter ourself with no small 
force, at ‘‘ Fashionable Novels,” and 
books descriptive of the mere super- 
ficial aspect of society, and such 
small and contemptible gear. What- 
ever a few interested persons may 
say to the contrary, (and no energe- 
tic measure was ever yet carried with- 
out partial hostility, nor indeed is it to 
be wished that it should) ; and what- 
ever the frivolous circles of fashion 
may allege against our bitterness, 
and however they may be pleased to 
be offended at the rough treatment 
to which we have subjected Mr. Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, the author of 
Pelham and Paul Clifford, et hoe ge- 
nus omne; we are sensible that 
every man who is not himself con- 
cerned in the insignificant traffic 
with the publishers of fashionable 
novels—every man of independent 
thought—every well-wisher to his 
species, who is solicitous for the 
moral and intellectual improvement 
of his fellow-creatures, (and the 
higher in worldly station these fel- 
low-creatures are, the greater neces- 
sity is there for moral and intellectual 
cultivation,)—every man, we repeat, 
so minded, must and has commended 
the mode of deprecation which we 
have employed towards the present 
system of publishing the reeking scan- 








dals of the day, and panegyrising the 
vices of the great; of giving false 
notions of society, and disseminating 
false principles in philosophy and 
morals; of painting ruffians and high- 
waymen, en beau, and Pelhamite 
scoundrels as examples for imitation 
—and hawking, through newspaper 
paragraphs, the sale of such utter 
trash as Sydenham or The Manners 
of the Day. Darnley and Richelieu 
are not worth speaking of—they are 
fine subjects spoiled by a feeble hand. 
An occasional novel like Mrs. Shel- 
ly’s Perkin Warbeck will do—like 
Cloudesley, is ornamental to our li- 
terature—like the Kuzzilbash, is desi- 
rable, on account of the minute por- 
traiture of language, manners, private 
life, and moral condition of a strange 
people, which are only to be faith- 
fully delineated in the dialogues and 
narratives of a novel. Anastasius, in 
this kind of writing, stands by itself; 
and, like Gil Blas and Don Quixote, 
is not easily to be transcended. 
Though the Kuzzilbash, therefore, will 
pass current, such lame productions 
as the Musselman, and particularly 
the Armenians, are insufferable. 

To what good are such things as 
“‘The Tales of the Five Senses; or, 
the Christian Physiologist!” Here 
we have the organs of the body made 
the subject of a novel. What distinct, 
separate meaning of hearing can be 
drawn from a tale exhil iting any 
grand auricular feat? The true inqui- 
rer is aware that precise knowledge of 
the structure of the organs of sense 
can only be acquired from abstract ex- 
amination, and not practical elucida- 
tion. Superdelicateness in smell in- 
volves the same principles as may be 
found in an enfeebled existence of that 
organ. The knowledge of such prin- 
ciples, therefore, is not so well attained 
in practice as in theory. That passage 
in Shakspeare, which speaks of the 
south wind eliciting odour from a 
bank of violets, will lead a willing 
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mind to an examination of the 
organ of smell as readily as what 
is contained in “ The Tales of 
the Five Senses.” The descriptions 
of the senses at the commencement 
of the “‘ Tales” are misplaced in the 
book ; they are better suited for an 
abstract treatise on Physiology. The 
descriptions, therefore, are in Mr. 
Bull’s volume merely for the purpose 
of book-making. Besides, it is impos- 
sible to afford a correct view of the 
senses in a novel; because such a 
channel can only give an argument 
without modifications : whereas it is 
well known that one organ very fre- 
quently operates on another organ. 
And why, moreover, is the word 
“* Christian” introduced into the title- 
page? Does the author, or the devout 
Mr. Bull, the bookseller, imagine that 
the perusal of the Tales in this vo- 
lume lead to the elucidation of the 
principles of Christianity. The exami- 
nation of physiology, both as regards 
nature and man, may lead, as does 
astronomy, to devotion; but how it can 
lead persons to believe in the Original 
Sin, the Advent of our Saviour, and 
the Atonement, which are the consti- 
tuent points in Christianity, puzzles 
us exceedingly. The fact is, Mr. 
Bull, imagining that the methodist 
world were to be gulled by such 
titles, (and he had seen the gullabi- 
lity of that world in the prodigious 
sale of Mr. Robert Montgomery's 
Poems,) determined to have recourse 
to the pitiful expedient of introducing 
the word “ Christian” into the title- 
page of his volume. We advise him, 
as this volume has been so successful, 
to proceed next to the Pains and In- 
firmities of the Human Body, and to 
give us “‘ A Tale of the Gout, and 
another of the Diarrhoea.” We think 
that the effort would be successful. 

This publisher has also produced 
“« The Game of Life,”’ exemplified in 
agame of backgammon (!!!). We 
have not room for any remarks on 
this exquisite and correct piece of 
writing. 

Return we from this digression to 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley. These 
gentlemen have endeavoured to shift 
all blame from themselves to the 
shoulders of the public, in respect 
to the publication of Fashionable 
Novels. They allege they only fol- 
lowed the public taste: the public 
demanded such novels, and they, as 
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in duty bound, bowed to the decision 
of their superiors, and betook them- 
selves to the work of supply. If 
this be so, then we ask, in one word, 
why have not Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street, and Messrs. Longman 
and Co., and Mr. James Duncan, 
of Paternoster Row, become bank- 
rupts, as the public taste demanded 
nothing but novels? Had it not done 
so, Mr. Henry Colburn was as capable 
of satisfying it as either of the above 
named gentlemen, and as neither 
of those respectable individuals were 
publishers of Novels, of course they 
became bankrupts. But it is no 
such thing, therefore the statement 
of Messrs. Colburn and Bentley as 
to the condition and imperativeness 
of the public taste in respect to Fa- 
shionable Novels, is contradicted by 
the fact of the prosperity of Mr. 
Murray, Messrs. Longman and Co., 
and Mr. Duncan. 

However this be, we will drop our 
tone of censure, and proceed to the 
more pleasing duty of praise. We 
are happy to perceive symptoms of 
improvement in the transactions of 
the firm in New Burlington Street, 
since the accession to power of Mr. 
Bentley. We take credit to ourselves 
for opening his eyes to his real situ- 
ation with regard to the public. It 
is utterly tired of fashionable novels 
and twaddling books of fiction, and 
is craving some wholesome food for 
intellectual digestion. Mr. Bentley 
seems desirous of amending his ways, 
and every credit is due to him on ac- 
count of the effort. He has now been 
planning several new and popular li- 
braries, and we think, that through his 
means, considering what has been 
already achieved by the Family Li- 
brary, many volumes of which, how- 
ever, might have been better, and one 
of which is perfect, Southey’s Life of 
Nelson, that a new impulse will be 
given to the mind of the upper and 
better classes of society. There is, 
however, some danger of the thing 
being overdone, and four popular li- 
braries from the same house, are too 
many by half. The chance of suc- 
cess, however, is in their favour, and 
we may be mistaken. At present, 
we shall give only one of Mr. Bent- 
ley’s prospectuses, that of his “ Libra- 
ry of General Knowledge,” which is 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Gleig, the well-known author of 
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«* The Subaltern,” and “ The Life of 
Sir Thomas Monro.” 


“Tue Liprary or GENERAL KNnow- 
LEDGE. 

“In announcing the speedy publication 
of the Liprary OF GENERAL KNow- 
LEDGE, its Projectors beg distinctly to 
state, that they embark in their present 
undertaking without any design whatever 
of trenching upon the ground already oc- 
cupied by others. As little is it their 
desire to decry the exertions of those who 
labour in the same vineyard, and seek the 
same end with themselves. For these, on 
the contrary, they entertain the highest 
respect; but the field seems sufficiently 
wide for all parties, and therefore they 
enter it. They are willing to persuade 
themselves, moreover, that the circum- 
stances under which they approach their 
task, are not unfavourable to its success. 
Almost all our knowledge arises from ex- 
perience ; and hence, by imitating as far 
as can be, the excellences of their prede- 
cessors, no less than by avoiding their 
errors, should such chance to have been 
committed, they hope to produce a series 
of Works which shall at once satisfy the 
judgment, and suit the tastes of those who 
relish amusement the most when it comes 
united with instruction. 

“The Projectors of the LIBRARY OF 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE are not disposed 
to make professions, which are in all cases 
more easily made than realised. Their 
Work must speak for itself. If it prove 
such as they confidently anticipate, it will 
receive, because it will deserve, the appro- 
bation of the Public.” 

Wehavehad much pleasure in taking 
this opportunity to make mention of 
Mr. Bentley’s undertaking. Proceed 
we now to lay before our readers 
some information respecting the books 
at the head of this article. 

Webster’s Travels are in two vo- 
lumes, full of excellent matter. Many 
of the topics are certainly not new, 
superficially speaking: let not the 
reader, however, form any such hasty 
judgment ; for the author was a man 
of excellent head and original thought, 
and he has contrived to shed a no- 
velty, even on subjects which have 
been much hackneyed by writers of 
an ordinary scale. In point of 
style, the volumes exceed any thing 
we have read since the time of For- 
syth. There are several very capital 
views ofthe Crimea, and Egyptian sce- 
nery, and numerous wood cuts, whilst 
in point of typography, they are 
highly creditable. 

The author of these volumes is no 
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more: he died in Egypt, and lies in 
the Greek burying ground of Cairo. 
The gentleman, who paid the last 
rites to his remains, is Mr. Newn- 
ham, his companion in travel. The 
individual who has written this brief 
memoir of the author, introductory 
to the contents of the volumes, has 
thought proper to remain anony- 
mous. We know not what his rea- 
son could have been for so doing. The 
memoir is written in excellent lan- 
guage, and contains many forcible 
and philosophical views, at the same 
time that it is adapted to the compre- 
hension of every reader. The follow- 
ing extract will shew the biographer’s 
mode of treating his subject. 


“ His journey to the Continent was not 
looked forward to as one of any probable 
length. A year or so spent abroad, would, 
it was thought, be an advantageous em- 
ployment of his time till the period when 
he would most properly and effectively 
commence his career at the bar. But after 
residing for some time in France and Italy, 
and visiting his brother at Malta, he wished 
to extend his researches beyond Europe, 
and at length a reluctant consent was ob- 
tained for the gratification of his wishes. 
His comprehensive and active mind no 
doubt contemplated the future good, which 
might result to his fellow men from his 
talents and acquirements. In this spirit 
he prosecuted his self-imposed task, with a 
zeal and energy which will be manifest to 
the reader of the following pages. 

“ The writer of this memoir knew James 
Webster well. They were fellow travellers 
in 1814, throughout many districts in 
Scotland; they were students together of 
the same inn of law, and they afterwards 
met in France, when the subject of this 
memoir had returned to Paris from the 
Netherlands. The party consisted of three ; 
the name of the third was William Gren- 
ville. They were all of the same dge, the 
same habits, the same profession, and stu- 
dents together of the Inner Temple. They 
were then without care, well in health, 
flushed with gaiety of spirits, and insepa- 
rable companions. James Webster and 
William Grenville died in the same year, 
and the writer has lived to deplore their 
loss. 

“ The name of Grenville is not mentioned 
without a purpose ; his life and death will 
also serve ‘to point a moral and adorn a 
tale.’ From hereditary disease, his con- 
stitution became early sapped, and his 
health, even in boyhood, was infirm in the 
extreme. Still he was of an active turn of 
mind, and fond of study, to which he 
applied with a rare enthusiasm, denying 
himself ordinary rest, and reading with 
that appetite for information, which the 
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true wish for excellence and laudable am- 
bition alone can bestow. Grenville at an 
early age became his own master; he had 
a small property, a portion of which was 
applied in placing himself at school, where 
the writer of this notice first met with him, 
and the two ever after were linked in close 
fellowship, even to the very day of his 
death. 

“ No boy, though guided by the best 
intentions, is capable of being his own mas- 
ter: of this poor Grenville was a mournful 
instance. There are certainly a few ex- 
amples upon record, to the contrary of the 
above proposition ; but if their characters 
are fully examined, they will be found to 
be lamentably short of perfection; they 
may in some one quality of their mind be 
of Herculean growth, but all other quali- 
ties will be miserably wanting, or defect- 
ive; in short, they will resemble the poet’s 
hero, leaving— 


‘a name to other times, 
Linked with one virtue, and a thousand 
crimes.’ 


This observation will serve to show, that 
Grenville’s was an imperfect character. 
So, indeed, it was; but let it also be added, 
that never were first principles for the 
paramount duties of life, never was the 
actuating doctrine of right and wrong more 
beautifully developed in the mind of any 
man, than they were from his very boy- 
hood, in William Grenville. But he needed 
the counsellor, the guardian, the friend, to 
lead his mind in the right path. This 
was what James Webster possessed in 
such excellence—this was what William 
Grenville most required. And accord- 
ingly, while the former was alive to 
the actual condition of the world and its 
affairs, the other was continually working 
out Utopian theories, until Utopianism be- 
came part and parcel of self. While the 
one partook of the innocent joys of the 
world, the other turned away in disgust 
from those joys, as belonging to an order 
of things in which he had no participation. 
Whilst the one was full of consoling hope, 
and comparatively happy, the other lashed 
himself into despair, until, sinking into 
immeasurable misery of mind, the line of 
Wordsworth was too literally verified :— 


‘ Thereof came in the end despondency 
and madness,’ ” 


vol. i. pp. xxiii-xxvi. 


This isa melancholy fragment in 
the history of youth. But could the 
secret history of the human heart 
be laid open, many parallel cases 
would be made manifest. We must 
give one other specimen of the Bio- 
grapher’s forcible composition, still 
regretting that his name has been 
withholden. 





“ The world is, in its present regulation, 
more governed by arithmetical than poeti- 
cal numbers, and the utility of no individual 
will be rendered available, unless he mix 
with the throng of men, and, however re- 
luctantly, assume the part and dress of 
visible life. Poetical effervescence in se- 
clusion will work mischief, rather than be- 
nefit ; because as every pure poet is, by 
nature, a good man, and as goodness is an 
active, and not passive quality, and like 
the eye,— 

* Sees not itself, 
But by reflection, or some other object,’ 


it will, by being suffered to stagnate, gene- 
rate regret and inward misery, which will, 
in time, wear away, and destroy the springs 
of life. The poet, therefore, to become 
useful, and earn his own happiness, must 
be satisfied to leave his solitary cave, and 
calm sylvan and ascetic retreat; must 
be satisfied too, to divest himself, in some 
measure, of his habiliments of spirituality, 
and abandoning in a manner his full tones 
of vaticination, must oblige himself to utter 
language intelligible to the common herd 
of his fellow creatures—must, by a detest- 
able necessity, speak with the ‘ tongues of 
men.’ In all this, James Webster was 
particularly happy. He had poetical feel- 
ings, and he cherished them in early life, 
with a clinging fondness; and if any proof 
of this be necessary, it will be found in the 
even purity, excellence, and spotlessness of 
his moral character. This may not, at 
first, appear as a necessary argument to 
the preceding position; but when viewed 
through the medium of the following middle 
term, it may be rendered more obvious :— 
that no man, in the present depraved state 
of society, can keep himself free from the 
defilements of life, without having his 
breast impregnated with something of the 
influence of poetry—something of a ro- 
mantic feeling (as the vulgar are pleased to 
call it), which shall generate at the same 
moment charity and universal love for all 
his fellow creatures, and fear and horror at 
an imitation of their foibles, follies, and 
weaknesses. Other men may also pretend 
to have a similar feeling towards the foibles, 
follies, and weaknesses of their fellow 
creatures, and allege other than the above 
reasons for their principle of conduct, but 
if their characters be minutely examined, it 
will be seen that they are guided by the 
suggestions of a supposed superiority, of a 
violent self-love, of an all engrossing va- 
nity, and that, in their religious creeds, 
they are what we will here call (in order 
to use general names) Mammonites and 
Atheists. 

“ We have some few fragments of poe- 
try of young Webster’s composition, which, 
however, we will not here insert, but the 
following little passage breathes such a 
pure tenderness of sentiment, that the rea- 
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der may, perhaps, be pleased to see it, 
taking it as a sybilline leaf in which is 
darkly shadowed forth the excellence of 
the young traveller’s heart. It speaks of 
Girgenti, in Sicily :— 

“¢ Girgenti will remain like Paris, in 
itself, and by itself, needing no comment 
or journal. I reserve it for fancy as well 
as memory: I reserve its groves, its ruins 
for my own use: [I shall often wander 
along its temple-crowned gardens, its pil- 
Jared precipices. It will be a Grecian 
capital, till the real capital is seen, till I 
shall have visited Athens itself.’ 

“ The purity of his mind may also be 
found from the poetical evidence which he 
has left of an attachment of the heart. 
Whilst at Malta, he was cast into the so- 
ciety of a Neapolitan refugee of high rank, 
who, with an only daughter, had sought 
shelter in Malta. It was the circumstance 
of their hard fortune—the utter penury of 
their condition—that first drew on them 
the regard of our young voyager. These 
successfully wrought on his enthusiasm, 
until they made him a slave in love, to the 
attractions of the young Neapolitan lady. 
In his private journal, is the following 
passage, descriptive of the state of his feel- 
ings on leaving Malta :— 

“ « The last look of Malta was to me a 
mournful one. Though I had been wait- 
ing eight days for the summons to sail, 
yet when it came, its suddenness surprised 
and grieved me. Scarcely could I con- 
vince myself that the relative and friends 
whom I loved, were shaking my hand 
with a farewell grasp—that we were part- 
ing, perhaps for ever. What were to me 
the ruins of mighty cities, the glory of an- 
tient Rome, or prostration of modern Italy ? 
My thoughts were lingering round the 
scenes where I had enjoyed six weeks of 
unalloyed delight, and 


* Lived my boyhood o’er again.’ 


Alas! It has passed; and this short visit, 
which will rank in memory along with it, 
has passed also. So, as I said, if not with 
tears in appearance, with more grief of 
heart than when sorrow finds an outlet in 
tears—so passes time, never to return. 
Let me comfort myself. What would life 
be without these vicissitudes, what would 
joy be without pain? Did I not daily 
complain of being detained, and say, this 
day spent here in Malta, is a day taken 
from Rome? I did so, not knowing my 
own wishes. I did so, but when the time 
came, I wished the tempest to drive us 
back, or some accident, to give me a few 
more hours. How should I have em- 
ployed them? Perhaps in nothing, per- 
haps in complaining. Here, now, if such 
hours were at my command, I could give 
utterance to a thousand thoughts and feel- 
ings. What recollections, hopes, and 
schemes of happiness! I will brave thee, 
VOL. I. NO. VI. 
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thou boisterous channel, once again. Nor 
art thou, lonely rock, separated from me 
for ever. I shall yet behold thee, or in 
some way build fame upon thee, if fame be 
ever mine. Enough—let me not give 
sorrow way, nor write this page with tears. 
Yet, wherefore should I check the current ? 
—too rarely am I thus moved—too seldom 
know the mournful luxury of grief: for 
not possessing the substance of joy, I can- 
not often repose under its shadow. It is, 
therefore, far more dangerous for me to 
communicate with people. To me they 
are all in the extreme—or loved, or hated, 
or despised. I wander on to think of 
many, first of one whom I shall long re- 
member—not for her beauty, for truly 
that was not the attraction—but that she 
and her friends were suffering in exile 
for the good cause of liberty; and yet to 
my eyes she did appear beautiful, and I 
found in her converse something of that 
spirit, which lives only in the great and 
the unfortunate. For awhile it appeared 
to be with me also, and I thought myself 
worthy, and felt myself fit to participate in 
it. I had all the poetry of exile—she, 
alas, has all the suffering! Suffer on— 
the day will come, and is come—liberty 
shall triumph—the great shall be acknow- 
ledged great; and thou, thou shalt see thy 
beloved Italy again. I too shall see it, but 
not as thou, with affection. I shall see it 
as a stranger and examine its ruins. I 
shall see thy city ; then assuredly its ruins 
shall be of little interest; it will suggest 


‘ too many thoughts for me to inquire what 


it has been—I will, as I promised, think of 
thee as I pass it. I will next recal my 
present thoughts on it, and reflect how 
hard is fate, how hard is fate, how little 
happiness depends on our wishes. Are 
there others of whom I would now wander, 
still farther to think ?—Yes, many—many 
whom sudden liking or old acquaintance 
would call up. Many who, one by one, 
shall be registered and kept sacred in me- 
mory. Let all these trust themselves to 
ordinary recollection ; here one is in light, 
another in shade—one is in the foreground, 
the other slightly marked in the distance. 
Let the picture of Malta remain as it now 
exists: its colours will be softened by time ; 
but I will always preserve it, and look on 
it with pleasure. Farewell, then—fare- 
well,—I hope not for ever.’”—vol. i. 
pp. Xxviii-xxxiv. 

The title page, full as it is, does 
not by any means indicate all the 
contents of these volumes. For in- 
stance, they give a good account 
of Mahomed Ali, the celebrated 
Pacha of Egypt. The grand act in 
the life of this old whiskered poli- 
tician, is the massacre of the Mam- 
lukes. Mr. Webster has the follow- 
ing recital of that murderous affair. 
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“ The day of Mamluke extermination 
was now drawing at hand. The Pacha 
had received repeated orders from Con- 
stantinople to undertake the celebrated ex- 
pedition against the Wahabees. This he 
was anxious to do, for there was much 
glory and greater riches to be acquired by 
the adventure ; if, too, it should prove suc- 
cessful, all his enemies would be intimi- 
dated, and the Pacha himself seated as 
firmly as a rock on the ancient throne of 
the Pharaohs. But it would have been a 
manifestation of childish reliance and igno- 
rance to send the very flower of his army 
on so distant an enterprize, while such 
deadly and ever active enemies as the 
Mamlukes were left to revel and to plun- 
der in the very centre of his dominions. 
This reasoning induced the determination 
for their thorough eradication from the 
country. Mahomed’s resolves were like 
the ‘ dicta Parcarum,’ and though they 
were tardy in completion, still that tardi- 
ness was yet a surer sign of the fixedness 
and obstinacy of purpose, seldom mani- 
fested in youth, always the characteristic 
of old age. 


* Gradum studio celerabat anili.’ 


“ His plan was effected on the occasion of 
a public festival. The Grand Seignor had 
sent his Kislar Aga to Cairo, as bearer of 
costly presents to the Pacha, and the fir- 
man appointing Toussoun the son of Ma- 
homed, to the dignity of a two-tailed Pa- 
chalic. The same youth had been by his 
father nominated general of the army of 
Arabia. The Ist of March, 1811, was the 
day set apart for the investiture of Tous- 
soun: and the ceremony was ordered in 
the citadel. The principal portion of the 
Mamluke body, that indeed most conspi- 
cuous for its activity and boldness, under 
Elfy’s successor, Chahyn Bey, had been 
enticed some time previously into the city, 
loaded with honours and attentions, and 
quartered in an appropriated part of the 
city. These Mamlukes had been invited 
to take part in the parade and festivities of 
the day; and they consented to do so. 
In the morning Chahyn Bey with his staff 
and officers, apparelled in whatever they 
possessed of the greatest cost and magnifi- 
cence, came to the Pacha’s hall of audi- 
ence in the citadel, to offer their congra- 
tulations on so joyous an occasion. Ma- 
homed received them with the greatest 
affability. They were presented with cof- 
fee, and he conversed with them severally, 
with openness of heart, and serenity of 
brow. But the serpent lay hidden in its 
bed of roses! 

“The procession was ordered to move 
from the citadel, along a passage cut in the 
rock. The Pacha’s troops moved first, fol- 
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lowed by the Mamluke corps. As soon, 
however, as they had passed the gate, at 
that end of the rocky passage which leads 
to the citadel, it was shut suddenly against 
the latter, and Mahomed’s forces were or- 
dered to the top of the rocks, where they 
were perfectly secure from the aim of their 
yictims, and whence they leisurely fired 
upon the defenceless Mamlukes, and but- 
chered them in cold blood, almost to a 
man; for escape was difficult, that end of 
the defile by which they had entered hav- 
ing been also closed, and its breadth, in 
many parts, being so scanty, that two 
horsemen could with difficulty stand side 
by side. Of those who were fortunate 
enough to find shelter in the Pacha’s ha- 
rem, in Toussoun’s abode, and elsewhere, 
all were mercilessly dragged forth, con- 
ducted before the Kiaya Bey, and beheaded 
on the spot. The body of the brave leader 
Chahyn, was exposed to every infamy. A 
rope was passed round the neck, and the 
bloody carcase dragged through various 
parts of the city, exposed all the while to 
the execrations and the contumely of the 
inflamed populace. The citadel itself 
looked like a hideous slaughter-house, 
newly deluged with the blood of victims, 
and overstrown with a multitude of reeking 
carcasses. Dead steeds lay confusedly 
along the streets, with their golden capa- 
risons soiled in the filthy compound of 
dirt and gore; their knights, some with 
limbs hacked off, others without their 
heads, still clenching their scimitars with 
the last despairing, yet desperate grasp of 
death, were flung near their war-horses, 
prostrate in a black puddle of their own 
life-blood. Their numerous followers* 
were cast around their masters, pierced 
with many balls, their faces depicting that 
malice, which raged in their hearts, sprung 
from their disappointment at not being 
able to bequeath their dying hatred to a 
successor. 

“ Among the number of the slaughtered, 
Mahomed counted four hundred and se- 
venty Mamlukes. Orders, however, had 
been generally circulated for their universal 
destruction, throughout the country. The 
Pacha’s ministers of murder raged through- 
out the city, like a herd of ravenous tigers. 
Those who had private revenge to gratify, 
sought their victims among even the people, 
and in such a moment of licentiousness, 
fulfilled their purpose with impunity. 
Others of his myrmidons, again, went in 
bands, wherever the richest booty tempted 
their greediness, and tore down and pil- 
laged, without mercy or moderation. Ma- 
ny private individuals were assassinated in 
secret, or insolently felled down in the 
streets. The sanctity of the marriage bed 
was polluted, daughters were ravished, 


* Each Mamluke had a running groom, or sceyo, who, on all occasions, attended his 


master, even in moments of the greatest peri! 
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wives led away with yells of savage 
triumph. No one of sufficient authority 
was present to curb the atrocities of the 
soldiery. The shops had been closed, the 
inhabitants had very early run into their 
houses and secreted themselves and their 
treasures in the darkest hiding place they 
could find, while the streets afforded an 
open and free course for the military anar- 
chy. The houses of the Mamlukes were 
the first to be stripped, for they were ever 
the most richly furnished. Nothing could 
exceed the violence, the rapacity, and the 
abominations evinced and perpetrated by 
Mahomed’s unbridled army. Five hun- 
dred houses were sacked and destroyed. 
This continued for a day or two, until the 
Pacha had summoned sufficient courage to 
venture down from the citadel. 

“ He was cautious in notdoing this, until 
he saw that the first impulse of popular vio- 
lence had subsided. He, then, most cer- 
tainly, endeavoured to repair every mischief. 
Both he, and Toussoun Pacha, went about 
the city, suppressing tumult, capitally pu- 
nishing robbers and pillagers, and hunting 
out single Mamlukes, who, not having form- 
ed part of the fatal procession, had continued 
to secrete themselves in various parts of the 
city. The Kiaya Bey beheaded them all 
without reserve. Some, however, escaped 
in the dress of Delhis, others disguised as 
women. They, foolishly, bent their flight 
towards Upper Egypt, where, eventually, 
and with few exceptions, they were caught 
and slaughtered. The number of victims 
amounted, in the end, to upwards of a 
thousand. The heads of the principal 
beys were embalmed, and sent as a grate- 
ful present to the Divan of Constantinople ; 
one only of the chiefs is supposed to have 
escaped, Amyn Bey by name, who, with 
his whole suite, took refuge in Syria. His 
escape was attributable to chance, for hav- 
ing been delayed, he only arrived at the 
citadel, at the moment that the Delhis were 
filing out of the gate. He waited till the 
troop had passed, but then, seeing the gate 
shut suddenly, and hearing, almost imme- 
diately after, the discharge of fire-arms, he 
put spurs to his horse, and, followed by 
his suite, only stopped when he was in 
safety. 

* Thus terminated the race of the far- 
famed Mamlukes of Egypt. They were 
the cause, however, of their own destruc- 
tion. Had the advice of the aged Ibrahim 
been attended to, they might still have 
existed as a body. They would then have 
collected their numbers under one leader, 
according to whose commands all other 
subordinate beys would have acted, and 
the result would have been concentration 
of power, and unity of purpose. Petty 
bickerings and private jealousies destroyed 
them: so true is the holy maxim, that a 
ae divided against itself can never 
stand, 
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* This massacre, when morally consi- 
dered, will remain a bloody page in the 
history of man; politically interpreted, it 
was the surest measure for the growth and 
continuance of the peace and prosperity of 
the province. The Mamlukes were rest- 
less firebrands; they inflamed and de- 
stroyed whatever they touched. They 
were an imperium in imperio, ever in oppo- 
sition to the Porte, for the weal or the woe 
of the province ; and Egypt never saw one 
favourable sun under the blight—the dense 
and destructive blight—spread far and 
wide by the Mamluke battalions. The 
Pacha’s conscience, however, had, to all 
appearance, been little disturbed on recol~ 
lection of the deed. He once heard that 
his conduct in this respect had been deeply 
censured in Europe. ‘I will have,’ said 
he, ‘a painting done, representing the 
murder of the Duke d’Enghein, and by its 
side will I place another of the Mamluke 
massacre. Let posterity decide on their 
respective merits.’ ’—vol. ii. pp. 79-85. 


The volumes also present a short 
history of the Wahabees, a sect of 
fanatics in Arabia, who at one time 
nearly overrun Persia, and made the 
Ottoman tremble on his throne at 
Stamboul. We must, however, send 
the reader to the volumes, having little 
space to bestow on so momentous a 
subject. But a few pages, under the 
title of ‘* Recollections,” are so in- 
teresting that we copy them with 
pleasure. 


In one of the coffee-houses at Siout 
we heard the following singular account of 
the origin of the Pharaoh dynasty. Pha- 
raoh, we were told, was the son of a fellah, 
and on the death of his father, he very du- 
tifully exhausted his inheritance in funeral 
festivities, a sort of Hibernian ‘ fare-thee- 
well’ to the departed. No funds remain- 
ing to meet the visit of the Sheik for taxes, 
that officer seized the cow, and the donkey, 
and left Pharaoh in the undisputed posses- 
sion of three water-melons, with which he 
resolved to ‘ begin the world.’ He accord- 
ingly entered the bazaar at Cairo, and, 
seating himself on the ground, displayed 
his merchandize, which soon attracted the 
notice of a Mullah. This reverend per- 
sonage advanced with becoming gravity, 
and, taking up one of the melons, was 
about to depart, when Pharaoh modestly 
suggested the propriety of paying the pur- 
chase money. ‘ Myson,’ replied the imper- 
turbable Mullah, ‘I take thy melon for the 
good of the mosque.’ With this answer 
honest Pharaoh was fain to be content, and 
seeing another customer approaching, he 
rubbed his hands in expectation of bringing 
the remainder of his stock to a better mar- 
ket. But the second melon was seized 
with as ominous a gesture as the former, 
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and the answer to Pharaoh’s expostulation 
was, ‘ | take thy melon for the use of the 
government.’ Beholding his melons va- 
nish thus unprofitably, he thought of mak- 
ing sure of the only one remaining, by 
dispatching it himself, which he did with. 
great alacrity, and, full of the idea that he 
had learnt wisdom from the church and 
statesman, he fixed his plan for the follow- 
ing day. This was a simple one, and soon 
executed : after the example of the Mul- 
lah, he seized the first melon which he 
saw, and made off with it, telling the exas- 
perated owner not to lose temper at this 
act, as it wasall for the good of the mosque. 
But Pharaoh found no favour by the expe- 
dient which had succeeded so well with the 
Mullah. He was soundly bastinadoed and 
expelled the town. The part out of which 
he was driven led to the burial ground : 
thither he repaired, and bethought him of 
trying whether the character of a police- 
man might not be more successfully sup- 
ported than that which had brought him 
beneath the bastinado. An opportunity 
soon presented itself: a funeral entered 
the ground, when Pharaoh, in an authori- 
tative tone, demanded and obtained ten 
piastres, as a burial fee, on pretence that 
he was the appointed guard. His finances 
were thus furnished for some time, and the 
occasional repetition of the fraud enabled 
him to live as a respectable Mussulman, 
and Prophet-Reverencer. The parties hoax- 
ed, knowing nothing of government regu- 
lations, believed the demand a just one, 
under some new enactment. Things were 
going on thus presperously with Pharaoh, 
when one of the Princesses died. She was 
brought to the democratic district of those 
sad levellers, the worms, where the cus- 
tomary fee was claimed by the pretended 
officer of police. The answer on this occa- 
sion was, that Pharaoh was a rascal, and 
must appear before the king to account for 
his profanation. On being questioned by 
his majesty, he narrated the melancholy 
fate of his water-melons, and the not less 
lamentable consequence of his first attempt 
at personation, adding that, having been 
so grossly tricked himself, he was justifiable 
in playing off his skill upon others. The 
king, highly amused at the matter and 
manner of his defence, not only pardoned 
him, but gave him an appointment in the 
police, which he filled so as to merit a sub- 
sequent elevation to the post of chief of the 
police, in the town district. For the better 
preservation of order, his majesty issued 
strict injunctions that no person whatever 
should, under any pretence, be out of his 
dwelling after night-fall, and commanded 
Pharaoh to cut off the heads of all who 
transgressed this regulation. Our scrupu- 
lous officer was prepared to act up to his 
instructions more closely than even the 
royal disciplinarian had contemplated. 
Having fourtd out that his majesty intended 
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to go out incognito, for the purpose of 
ascertaining how his commands were exe- 
cuted, Pharaoh watched his opportunity, 
seized the king, and to all remonstrances 
replied, that it was too preposterous to sup- 
pose that a sovereign, whose sublime wis- 
dom had suggested so salutary a law, 
should be the first to violate it. He there- 
fore put an end to the dispute, by cutting 
off his Majesty’s head. Then, possessing 
himself of the royal signet, he returned to 
the palace, usurped the throne, and found- 
ed that dynasty which, by the blessing of 
Allah, led the Egyptians to the summit of 
prosperity and glory.” 

“ Mahomed Ali may be called a great 
man, but he is not one whit greater than 
he believes himself to be. 

“« * He has, with all his merit, a great 
opinion of his own good qualities ;’ ima- 
gining himself superior in military tactics 
to Buonaparte and Wellington, and, in 
short, to the first martial characters in ex- 
istence. It will be remembered that he 
was to attack Damanhour when the French 
prudently retreated. This Mahomet has 
set down to a dread of his prowess. It is 
also well known that the English forces, 
of the second expedition in 1807, were 
defeated by the Egyptians, and obliged 
to leave the country: the circumstances 
which induced the failure of the enterprize 
are equally notorious: but Mahomed Ali 
attributes the disaster of the English to his 
own bravery in battle. He has been heard 
to say, ‘ the French are good soldiers, but 
the English turned them out of Egypt, and 
may therefore be styled the victors; but 
then, you know, I turned them both out.’”” 

“ € No tricks upon travellers,’ is an an- 
cient and wise injunction, but, like many 
others of equal antiquity and wisdom, it is 
often disregarded, to the great delight of 
those who cry ‘ for shame !’ at an excellent 
joke. Not the least amusing amongst such 
instances is the following, which can be 
authenticated by several living witnesses, 
and by one of the number of the departed, 
who is, or will shortly be, in England, to 
give evidence, if required. Let not the 
reader imagine that any attack on his ner- 
vous system is contemplated. Though the 
following anecdote relates to the tomb, it 
will be found to possess no very lugubrious 
character. 

“ An English traveller in Egypt, who had 
rendered himself conspicuous for his cupi- 
dity and meanness in his search for an- 
tiquities, of which, by the way, he under- 
stood nothing, had repeatedly pressed an 
Italian gentleman, then employed in exca- 
vating for the Swedish Consul, to give him 
sundry of thespecimens which he happened 
to discover. But this gentleman, Signor 
Piccinini, understood matters too well to 
give what might be sold: still, to pacify 
the persevering applicant, he occasionally 
presented him with trifling subjects, till, at 
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length, wearied with importunities, he re- 
solved on the following method of sending 
the Englishman home in triumph :— 

*« A short time before this mendicant tra- 
veller’s arrival at Thebes, a Doctor Bona- 
villa, who was in the service of the Pacha, 
at Kordofan, finding himself incapacitated 
by illness for the duties of his office, had 
obtained leave of absence; but, on his 
reaching Thebes, was unable to proceed, 
and gladly accepted the hospitable offers of 
his countryman Piccinini. In his house 
the Doctor was attended, till, worn to the 
bone by disease, he expired. Among the 
vast number of surrounding sepulchres, 
there could be no lack of a burying place, 
but, wood being less abundant, Signor Pic- 
cinini was at a loss how to procure a coffin 
for his departed friend. ‘To supply this 
want, he bethought him of a mummy case, 
and, having dislodged the ancient tenant, 
he deposited Dr. Bonavilla in its stead, and 
placed him in a tomb near the house. 
Finding, as has been already said, that 
small presents to the English traveller on- 
ly increased the cravings of his antiquarian 
appetite, and that nothing short of a mum- 
my would satisfy him, Signor Piccinini 
decided that Doctor Bonavilla should serve 
his turn. Accordingly, he sent for the tra- 
veller, and, with due mysteriousness, in- 
formed him that he had in his possession 
one of the most singular mummies which 
it had ever been his good fortune to meet 
with; and that, for the great regard enter- 
tained by him for the English nation gene- 
rally, and for the said traveller in parti- 
cular, he begged to present it to him. 
Overwhelmed by such apparent generosity, 
our countryman poured forth grateful ac- 
knowledgments on his own behalf, and 
that of all Englishmen, assuring the Signor 
that his name should be honourably men- 
tioned to the antiquarians of Britain. It 
should be here observed, that Doctor Bona- 
villa having adopted the Turkish costume, 
had worn his beard long, and thus the sup- 
posed mummy presented the additional 
and rare attraction of a flowing white 
beard. To account for the absence of the 
bandages by which mummies usually are 
enveloped, the Italian stated that they had 
been removed in searching for papyri, and 
he further affirmed that, from general ap- 
pearances, the mummy in question could 
have been no less a personage than one of 
the high priests of Jupiter Ammon. The 
bait was eagerly taken; our traveller 
wished to have immediate possession of so 
invaluable a treasure, but Piccinini repre- 
sented that, should the consul hear of his 
having parted with it, he would in all pro- 
bability discharge him. The removal was, 
therefore, deferred till night, when Dr. 
Bonavilla was safely lodged in the cangia 
of the traveller, from whose importunities 
Piccinini was thus effectually released. 
However, he could not forbear the gratifi- 


cation of giving publicity to the joke +— 
it was served up to every traveller who vi- 
sited him, and many a bon voyage has been 
wished to the antiquary and the high priest 
of Jupiter Ammon, who, ere this, have, in 
all probability, arrived in England.” 

* People travel from ‘ divers, sundry, and 
various’ motives,many of which seem strange 
enough to those not actuated by them. But 
the inducement which led a young gentle- 
man belonging to ‘Modern Athens’ to 
visit ancient Jerusalem, is indisputably 
droll. Jerusalem is usually sought by the 
learned, the devout, or the curious, in nei- 
ther of which classes the Caledonian in 
question can be ranked. He would visit 
the holy city, though he recked not of its 
memories, its sanctity, or singularity. He 
had no thought of writing a book, of saying 
a prayer, or of exploring an unknown spot. 
No: yet was he undismayed by the diffi- 
culties of the journey, and the probabilities 
of the plague, for his soul was hungering 
and thirsting—after justice: not a bit of 
it; but after a regular succession of sub- 
stantial Scotch dinners. ‘ I will go to Je- 
rusalem,’ he exclaimed, ‘ for, having seen 
it, I shall, on my return to Edinburgh, be 
asked to dinner every day in the week.’ 
For Jerusalem, therefore, he set out, but 
on arriving at Gaza, a frontier dividing the 
two Pachalics, he was detained, and as he 
had no firman, the authorities put him un- 
der arrest, while a dispatch was forwarded 
to the Pacha at Acre. Till the answer 
should arrive, he was confined to a room, 
and given to understand that strong suspi- 
cions existed of his being a Russian spy ; 
and, as he was unable to make himself 
understood either in Turkish or Arabic, 
he had no means of expressing his wishes 
but through a servant, who was occasionally 
allowed to visit him. During this perplex- 
ing confinement, he was occasionally fa- 
voured with a ‘ look in’ by Turks, who 
very significantly indicated what punish- 
ment they thought to be awaiting him. 
One of these true believers was particularly 
punctual in such visits. Daily would he 
enter the room and stand before the pri- 
soner, grinning, and drawing his fore-finger 
from ear to ear, till he supposed the Eng- 
lishman fully sensible of his meaning. Af- 
ter four days, an answer arrived from 
the Pacha at Acre, permitting him to re- 
turn without further molestation, but for- 
bidding his proceeding on his intended 
journey. To this, however, he would not 
consent, but persisted in going to Acre, 
accompanied by an escort, and there he 
obtained leave to visit Jerusalem, still 
under an escort; which so diligently 
attended him, that he was unable to see 
the principal attractions of the place, and 
also prevented from travelling in Syria. 
He returned to Cairo, and gave a full 
account of the issue of his attempt, from 
which he had been dissuaded by his 
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friends. But he was content ; he had seen 
Jerusalem,—and Edina’s dinners were se- 
cured. One circumstance of his trip, how- 
ever, he could not think on with patience. 
Indeed, he declared, that of all the annoy- 
ances he had endured, none gave him an 
uneasy reflection, excepting the diurnal 
visits of the d—d Turk, with his ominous 
digit.” —vol. ii. pp. 212-21. 


Of Malta, the volumes contain a 
particular description. Though this 
island belongs to the English, and 
is a military depdt and garrison of 
considerable strength, yet, strange to 
say, we are perfectly uninformed of 
proceedings in that quarter. Mr. 
Webster, however, has given us some 
valuable intelligence. 


“ The clergy and cowled gentry are most 
abundant and flourishing in Syracuse, 
where, indeed, superstition has as fair an 
empire as could be desired by the direst 
foe to mental freedom. Monastic life was 
introduced into Sicily-in the sixth century, 
and the monks went on increasing in num- 
bers and iniquity, till the Saracens took 
Syracuse in 878, when they were almost 
exterminated. ll religious orders were 
pillaged, and the Christians subjected to 
severe persecution during the stay of these 
barbarians in Sicily. They were, at length, 
in 1071, driven out by Ruggiero, who gave 
one-third of property to the clergy. At 
the restoration, the monastic orders were 
chiefly Benedictines and Carmelites. The 
inquisition was established by Frederic 
II. In Palermo, Charles V. restored it, 
after it had been abolished, and its archives 
burnt by the people in 1556. At present, 
in the whole island, there are eight hun- 
dred and fifty convents, one-third for wo- 
men. Several in Palermo, for females, 
have country houses for the summer. The 
three great points in Sicily, are celibacy, 
auricular confession, and absolution. 

“ The convents on Acradina, are of Fran- 
ciscans and Capuchins, The former has a 
fine colonnade, and is a large establishment. 
One of the fathers shewed me the convent 
and church. There are only twelve monks 
now in the convent, and they are in no 
very good case. He who had offered him- 
self as a guide was of mild and pleasing 
manners. Reminding me of the duty of 
all good Christians, he said, that the reve- 
nues had been taken from the order, and 
that the monks subsisted on charity. See- 
ing that this made no impression, he 
bluntly asked for the smallest sum, accom~ 
panying his request with gesticulations, 
indicating that actual hunger pressed him. 
As soon as he had got possession of the 
alms, he abruptly retired into his cell. On 
coming home in the afternoon, I saw him 
near the gate of the town, talking very 
briskly and contentedly. In short, he was 








a hypocrite, and a monk! Generally, 
every evening a father of one of the orders 
is to be seen haranguing the people, in the 
place where the muleteers, fishwomen, &c. 
congregate together. I frequently noticed 
a capuchin so employed. In his hand he 
held a great cross of ebony, a foot in length, 
with a brass Christ thereon. He had 
also a small cross at his left side, near the 
heart; and, hanging from the white cord 
round his waist, was a string of very large 
beads, ornamented with brass. He preached 
in Italian, and much like a buffoon, often 
inviting the populace to salvation, and pe- 
cuniary contribution, in the most ludicrous 
tone of conversational coaxing; while ano- 
ther person, with something like an old 
nightcap on a pole, stood engaged in the 
useful office of money-taker to the preach- 
er. These monks are met in shoals of 
twenty or thirty at a time, sauntering, 
marketing, &c. &c.—Two days before we 
left Syracuse, a nine days’ ceremonial had 
commenced. It began in the cathedral, or 
temple of Minerva, at seven every morn- 
ing. At eight, a little petard, fired nine 
times, announced to all the inhabitants that 
the elevation of the host was taking place. 
Whatever be his employment at the time, 
every good Catholic must instantly fall on 
his knees: at home, or in the street, idle, 
or on important business, a spirit of inspir- 
ing piety strikes them, like St. Paul, mo- 
tionless on the road. At six in the even- 
ing, the ceremony was repeated at the 
church of St. Mary, with a military band 
of eighteen, who played for an hour. 
Great crowds were attracted to this temple 
by piety and music, the latter of which 
wastruly good. At the end of the church, 
there are numbers of galleries or balconies, 
all grated, and cross-grated, from which 
we could see numbers of the nuns, who 
had come to listen and join in the worship. 
At six the petard again fired nine times, 
and all were on their knees in an instant, 
while the priest at the altar held up, and 
turned from side to side, the starred and 
glittering host, enshrined in gold, he him- 
self covered with embroidery, his altar 
blazing with candles, and ornamented with 
flowers, and the church hung with scarlet. 
and lighted by forty chandeliers. 

“The education of a priest is a simple 
matter: he enters a seminary, and studies 
the fathers, the lives of the saints, and the 
articles of faith: but to the study of philo- 
sophy, literature, and history, he is an 
utter stranger. 

“ The education of females is exclusively 
in the hands of the abbesses. After her 
sixth year a girl is put into a retiro, under 
the tuition of an abbess, nuns, and a con- 
fessor. These endeavour to persuade her 
to take the veil. Where there are two, or 
more daughters in a family, one is inva- 
riably destined to the convent. Many now 
institute proceedings, to prove that the veil 
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was taken by them, without a free consent, 
and, if they make this sufficiently evident, 
are liberated. More than a quarter of the 
landed property belongs to the church, and 
convents. Some have from forty to sixty 
fiefs, let only for three or four years. The 
Benedictines alone are said to be worth 
twenty thousand pounds per annum. The 
Bishop of Catania derives a large revenue 
from the snow of A®tna, which is sent to 
Naples, and used for ices. 

“ T derived much pleasure from the so- 
ciety of a Signor P. , an antiquary, 
who had all the enthusiasm and originality 
necessary to form what is called a ‘ cha- 
racter.’ His theory concerning the exca- 
vation known by the name of ‘ the Ear of 
Dionysius,’ was singular. It having been 
mentioned in conversation, that, at the 
theatre of Athens, there existed a subter- 
ranean construction, having for its object 
the improvement of the hearing and echo, 
the Signor gave it as his opirion, that the 
Ear of Dionysius was a similar work. 
There is a small canal running round one 
of the rows of benches, the discovery of 
which (evidently a water canal) my friend 
the antiquary states to be his own, it not 
being mentioned by Biscaris or Capodicci. 
This same canal is about ten inches broad, 
and as many deep; and, as the marks of 
the stones shew, had been covered over, for 
the very natural purpose of preserving the 
feet of those sitting on the next higher 
bench from being immersed in ten inches 
of water. Another similar to it runs lower 
down, and, to complete the basis of the 
grand theory, a third is supposed. These 
little canals are then imagined to have had 
others, of which no traces are discoverable, 
communicating all through the solid rock, 
with the top of the Ear of Dionysius. A 
like canal runs along the roof of the Ear, 
and, secondly, important discovery! the 
canal does not finish with the cave: might 
it not, then, run through the rock, and 
come out at the canals? I, of course, as- 
sented with all possible gravity to this 
original conjecture. Still it remained to 
be shewn how this could assist either sound 
or hearing, when the Signor explained the 
matter to his own entire satisfaction, and 
from his explanation it might be gathered, 
that the voice of the actor made the follow- 
ing sort of journey. It issued from his 
mask, and though it could not possibly 
perceive from the scena the entrance into 
the Ear, ran by a natural instinct over the 
rock, and down the precipice, and, rushing 
into the sonorous cavern of its corner, vexed 
itself into wild thunder, bounding, bursting, 
and bellowing through the arched crescent. 
It then took refuge in the canal in the 
roof, driven upwards into it from every 
point and curve. Arrived at the end of 
the cave, and frightened at the darkness, 
and at itself, it continued along the canal, 
the gigantic sounds which it had gathered 





in tts passage, latent, but not extinguished 
by the compression and bustle. In this 
state it again saw the light at the canals, 
which it instantly filled with its expanding 
body, and beholding the thirty thousand 
spectators, each with his natural ears, far 
different from that Titanian imitation, 
where it had itself been transformed to a 
corresponding bulk, broke into a thousand 
little voices of the same size as when it left 
the scena, and, like one escaped from the 
giants and dungeons of a dream, seeing his 
own house and friends restored to him, it 
flew from ear to ear, relating to each its 
history. Such is the theory of Signor 
P. , the Syracusan Cicerone and An- 
tiquary !”—vol. ii. pp. 238-43. 

Mr. Webster also visited Sicily, 
and the following are portions from 
his valuable information respecting 
the “ Granary of Rome.” 


“ We remained in Syracuse till the 7th, 
detained by contrary winds, when we set 
sail at twelve, but had not got out of the 
harbour when the wind fell, and we re- 
turned. We went ashore, and at five P.M. 
came back to the schooner, when all were 
of opinion she would not sail on that night. 
As, however, there was every likelihood of 
her sailing early next morning, I resolved 
to sleep on board. There were nine ves- 
sels in the harbour, most of them driven 
back by the late unfavourable weather. 
Four were bound for Malta. The even- 
ing was beautiful, the sun setting over 
the Hybla: the basin perfectly still, Syra- 
cuse seen on the height, and Etna in the 
distance over the rocks, visible as far down 
as the snow reached. Suddenly, a favour- 
ing wind sprang up, and we as suddenly 
set sail, contrary to our expectation, at 
half-past six P.M.,on the same evening, 
the 7th of December, and at one A. M. were 
past Cape Passaro. On getting into the 
channel of Malta, we tacked, the weather 
became cloudy, and towards afternoon 
there was a high south-west wind. We 
were then, at three Pp. M. about forty miles 
from Malta. It became very cloudy, and 
the ship, unable to make way, turned back 
towards Sicily. Shortly after, as we were 
going on rapidly though roughly, the owner 
of the vessel came on deck, carrying a little 
bell and a string of beads. After a brief 
consultation with the captain, he summoned 
the whole crew, who ranged themselves 
half on either side of the deck. The bell 
rang to give notice of the time for com- 
mencing the Aves, and one side chaunted 
the first, and then the other took up the 
remaining in a higher key. The bell 
sounded, and Gloria Patri was sung, after 
ten Aves had been chaunted in the manner 
just described. After this, each crossing 
himself, and falling on his knees, began 
muttering in a hurried whisper the Litany 
of the Virgin, commencing with Kyrie 
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Eleison, and giving about fifty epithets to 
the Madonna. Another chaunt completed 
the round, which, however, was no sooner 
done, than they recommenced the 4ves— 
singing ten of them as before, repeating the 
Gloria, the Kyrie Eleison, and the con- 
cluding song, which process was gone 
through a third, fourth, and fifth time. 
Then the crew dispersed, but their devo- 
tions were not over, for a few seconds after : 
one of the seamen struck up a long reli- 
gious hymn, in the chorus of which all his 
messmates most devoutly joined. 

“In such a scene, a stranger sees an 
imposing proof of the influence of religion, 
or superstition, especially when performed 
at the fall of a long winter night, witha 
storm approaching. The sky was overcast 
in all directions—the sea covered with 
white waves—and, what added to the 
strange feeling of the moment during these 
devotions was, that the sea-fowl were 
wheeling round and screaming near us, or 
beating in flocks against the waves. The 
dolphins, too, followed the ship’ in num- 
bers, raising up their heads at intervals to 
catch the enthusiastic cries of adoration, 
harmonizing with the whistle of the tack- 
ling, and the crash and tossing of the dis- 
turbed element. This praying is certainly 
not censurable in itself, and the man who 
conscientiously rejects devotion to the Vir- 
gin, as idle and blasphemous, has no right 
to blame those who conscientiously per- 
form it as a part of their religious belief. 
Still the time and circumstances calling 
forth this manifestation of feeling may fairly 
Jead to an unfavourable opinion as to the 
truth and purity of religious sentiments, 
which are roused by the tempestuous ter- 
rors of the deep, and subside with the sub- 
siding storm. We should distinguish be- 
tween two kinds of danger: one is vague, 
addressing itself to our fears—the other 
fixed and calculable, and perhaps more 
properly expressed by the word difficulty. 
Religion fortifies the mind against danger 
generally. It enables men confidently to 
undertake great and perilous enterprises. 
In commencing these, nothing is more in- 
spiring than religious ceremonies. The 
attendance on them is a union of number, 
where every man’s resolution is confirmed 
by that of his associates, while each feels 
his enthusiasm and courage, as it were, re- 
produced and multiplied. But the case is 
otherwise, when danger is actually and 
unexpectedly at hand—danger too, the 
possible extent of which is unknown. 

“ Here, religion is, indeed, equally power- 
ful in its encouragements and consolation : 
but every man should draw on the resour- 
ces of his own piety—should strengthen 
himself in the armour of his own faith— 
and not, by uniting in audible invocations 
to a preserving agency, confess merely a 
strong sense and dread of danger. A com- 
pany of cowards may collectively exhibit 





the highest efforts of courage, from shame, 
from ignorance of each other’s cowardice, 
&c.; but this spell is broken when all unite 
in a ceremony which, though not, perhaps, 
an avowal of fear, is decidedly a confession 
of the sense of danger and the need of as- 
sistance. The imagination is affected by a 
ceremony which is in itself humiliating, 
and which, leading to vast and imposing 
ideas, gives, by an uncontrollable sympa- 
thy, the same character to the indications 
around us. Thinking of the Omnipotent, 
of that vast and boundless power which 
created winds and sea, the fancy supposes 
the same energy about to urge the iimpet- 
uous career of the one, and Jash the other 
into fury. Thus, the billows roll more 
restlessly to the eye ofthe devotee, the 
night grows murkier with the mists.of su- 
perstition, and the dreary waste of waters 
still more dark and desolate. Does this 
doctrine appear te imply a blasphemous 
audacity—an atheist struggle against Hea- 
ven and its terrors? Let us consider the 
example set by an apostle in a danger simi- 
lar to that which has given rise to these re- 
flections—one encountered in the same 
channel, perhaps on the same spot, where 
the Sicilians now fell upon their knees in 
terror. Paul makes no mention of wor- 
ship during his perilous voyage from Alex- 
andria to Malta. His whole narrative is a 
relation of exertions and plans. * When 
the ship could not bear up against the wind, 
we let her drive—we had much work to 
come by the boat.’ They used help, un- 
girding the ship, lest they should fall into 
quicksands; ‘ next day, they lightened 
the ship: we cast out with our own hands 
the tackling of the ship,’ &c. &c. True, 
Paul relates his vision, but it is to encou- 
rage them, concluding thus, ‘ Wherefore, 
Sirs, be of good cheer.’ They cast four 
anchors out of the stern, and wished for the 
day. He next prevents them from desert- 
ing the ship, when at a short distance from 
Malta; he makes them eat, ‘then were 
they all of good cheer; they lightened the 
ship, and cast the wheat into the sea.’ 
Thus wrote and acted Paul, and his exam- 
ple may be adduced in support of the posi- 
tion—that men should be pious in under- 
taking, brave in encountering, and again 
pious after overcoming danger.”—vol. ii. 
pp- 245-50. 


And again. 


“ The men in Malta may be said, without 
much exaggeration, to talk of nothing but 
law, which in their eyes assumes a greater 
importance than commerce itself. Many 
of the Maltese engage in a lawsuit, purely 
for the pleasure they experience in carry- 
ing it on. So litigious are they, that in 
some cases the will of a testator is so word- 
ed, that his heirs are to enjoy certain pro- 
perty, only on condition of their carrying 
on such or such a lawsuit. The best proof 
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of the law mania in Malta is the number of 
courts, now in full activity. The police 
court is in two branches, one for criminal, 
the other for civil causes, such as the deci- 
sion of disputed claims under a certain 
amount. There are Courts of Assizes, 
for criminal and civil cases of smaller im- 
portance; the Commercial Court, Appeal 
Court, Supreme Court, Bankruptcy Court, 
Marine Police Court, Admiralty Court, and 
Piracy Court. The Bishop’s Court must 
also be noticed. This court, at Malta, has 
great power. All matters relating to the 
church are cognizable there only, as also 
all civil matters, where the defendant is in 
orders. From all the decrees of this 
court, there lies an appeal to Rome. 
Sometimes the jurisdiction is criminal, but 
chiefly it relates to the fulfilment of mar- 
riage promises, payment of fees, &c. Im- 
prisonment in this court goes under the 
softened name of avirtimento. It has ju- 
risdiction in ecclesiastical and matrimonial 
cases, in which latter, a man may, by sen- 
tence of this court, have his wife, who has 
been unfaithful, immured in a convent for 
life, or for any term which he may think fit 
to sue for. Sir T. Maitland passed a law, 
by which it was enacted, that in four years 
from the date thereof, the proceedings of 
the law courts should be transacted in 
English, instead of Italian. But this law 
has proved a dead letter, and is likely to 
continue so, till English becomes more 
generally spoken among the people. The 
better class of society send their children 
to English schools to learn the language ; 
and all who wish to be employed by go- 
vernment secure this necessary acquisition, 
as a preference is always given to the can- 
didate so qualified. By the Maltese law 
with regard to marriages, the portion which 
a woman brings to her husband is held sa- 
cred; and, in the event of his failing in 
trade, her claim takes precedence of all 
others, and is paid in full. This law has 
been often most villainously abused. An 
unprincipled trader, on his marriage, has 
the contract made out by a notary, in 
which is set forth, that he received such, 


or such a sum in dowry with his wife: if 
it be necessary to count out the money be- 
fore the notary, the parties may borrow it 
for the occasion. In five or six years this 
trader fails, his wife comes forward with 
her claim contained in the marriage con- 
tract, and carries off the estate, leaving the 
creditors without a shilling. In most of 
the marriage contracts it is agreed upon, 
that the bridegroom shall remain as a guest 
in the family of the bride for two or four 
years, free of expense. The parola, or 
promise of marriage, is often given many 
months before the ceremony; a woman 
may break this parola if she should alter her 
mind, but the man is irrevocably bound.” 
—vol., ii. pp. 282-84. 

The causes of the death, and post 
mortem appearance of the Emperor, as 
likewise the whole particulars of the 
grand conspiracy of 1825, are also sa- 
tisfactorily set forth in these interest- 
ing volumese But we have no further 
space to devote to their considera- 
tion, as we must at once proceed to 
the ‘‘ Arabic Proverbs” of Burck- 
hardt, an early copy of which has 
been kindly sent us by the publisher. 

The name of this traveller is too 
well known to need any additional 
mention at our hands. This volume, 
however, (being the last part of his 
labours,) has, for its peculiar nature, 
a paramount claim upon our atten- 
tion. Proverbs, which to common 
readers appear light as the passing 
air, to the philosophic mind are 
fraught with the wisdom of ages, 
and stamped with the mark of popu- 
lar experience. On an early occa- 
sion, we have an intention of giving 
a history of Proverbs in general, 
for which, a recent work in French 
will afford us a fitting opportunity ; 
for the present, we cannot do better 
than lay some of these Egyptian 
productions before our readers. 


ly gH de Ch> Io! 


“ Ifa serpent love thee, wear him as a necklace. 


“ If dangerous people show affection towards thee, court their friendship by the most 


“ If water is present for ablution, the use of sand is discontinued. 


polite attention.” 


“ Affluence renders unnecessary what is practised during poverty. 


s2)| is the 


ablution with sand which the Turkish law prescribes when water cannot be procured.” 
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Hall ely J jad BG; ces de 


“ To the good luck of my wedding festivities the night was short, and the female singers 
became penitents. 


“ This is said ironically to express that the wedding did not succeed well; and the 
saying is applied to any unfortunate circumstance that throws obstacles in the way of 


rejoicings. wils; is the plural of &3} “ the procession in which the bride is 


carried to the house of her spouse ;” and it also signifies “the whole wedding-feast,” 


the principal rejoicings of which take place during the night; and at Cairo always on 
the night preceding the consummation of matrimony, which last night is called 


dhs. 41 ah) While I am writing this, the whole quarter of the city in which 


I reside is illuminated on a similar occasion ; and two men, one disguised as a French 
soldier, the other dressed up as a French woman, play their tricks before a large assem- 
bly of Arabs, in front of the bridegroom’s house; a third Arab personifies a cowardly 
Turkish soldier making love to the lady; he, as well as the French pair, pronounce 
Arabic according to their supposed native idioms, a circumstance which causes roars of 
laughter. The mock-lady’s heart is won by the Turkish soldier, whose pockets are full 
of gold ; but the French soldier beats the Turk unmercifully whenever he meets him, 
and at last obliges him to put on his hat instead of the turban. The female singers, are 
mostly public women of 2 loose description ; those who were expected at the wedding 


feast suddenly felt symptoms of repentance ( “ asi); and therefore did not attend. 


As certain customs usual on a Moslim wedding ceremony at Cairo have not been 
mentioned by former travellers, I shall here give some account of them. When a girl is 
to be asked in matrimony, a friend or relation, or the sheikh of the young man, (who has 
instructed him in reading the Koran,) goes to the girl’s father, and makes a bargain for 
her. It is a real bargain, for the girl’s affections are never consulted, and the amount of the 


price to be paid for her («x su){ oo as they call it,) is the only matter taken into consi- 


deration, provided the station in life of both parties sufficiently correspond; but even in this 
respect the Egyptians are not very scrupulous, and a man of low extraction and profession 
who possesses wealth often marries into a high class. The price paid for the girl to her 
father, or, if he be dead, to the nearest male relation, varies according to her rank, for- 
tune, or reputation for beauty. Among the first-rate merchants the price is from two 
hundred to three hundred dollars; among those of the second class, from sixty to eighty ; 
and the lower classes often pay no more than from three to five dollars. It is usual to 
pay half of the money immediately in advance, this sum becomes the property of the 
father ; the other half remains in the bridegroom’s hands, and reverts to his wife if he 
should die or divorce her; but if she herself sues for a divorce she forfeits her claim to 


the money. On the day of betrothing (Ebas'| ex) the girl’s father gives a 


small entertainment in his house, where none assemble but intimate friends, the bride- 
groom himself not being present. The day for the marriage is then fixed. If any 
festivity is to take place (a circumstance with which the poorer classes generally dis- 
pense), the street wherein the bridegroom resides is for six or seven days before the 
marriage decorated with flags and various coloured lamps, suspended from cords drawn 
across the street. Three days before the marriage ceremony the festivities usually be- 
gin; if the parties are great and rich people they begin eight days before—the house is 
then full of company every night, and an open table is kept. But on the great night of 
the feast (that immediately preceding the nuptial night,) singing and dancing women 
are hired to attend, and the whole street is illuminated. Next morning when the 


. o . . . 
nuptials are to take place (4 Js Alt es) (which in Egypt is always on Monday or 
Thursday, the other days being considered of bad omen with regard to weddings,) the 
girl’s father repairs to the bridegroom’s house, accompanied by some of his friends, in 
order to conclude the marriage compact (ake!|) ; after a plentiful dinner the mutual 


friends assemble in a circle, the girl’s father and the bridegroom sitting in the midst. The 
former takes the other’s hand, and after the recital of a short prayer addresses him in these 
words: ‘ I give to thee my daughter N————, the adult virgin, in marriage, according to 


the law of God and of his prophet.’ (ads 5 SS al, a Hrs; 
eel dbs Moe: s alt} EE aued ) To which the othcr replies: ‘I take thy 
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daughter N. in marriage, the adult virgin, according to the law of God and of his 


prophet.” The father asks, ‘ Dost thou accept my daughter ( Sod L 3}) The 


answer is, ‘ I have accepted her.’ ( ES ry) The father immediately adds : ‘ God bless 


thee with her,’ (lead Sk! HS jLy ai){) And the bridegroom replies, ‘ I hope in God 


that she may prove a blessing.’ (allt is w) S402) The Fatha (or first chap- 


ter of the Koran) is then recited by the whole company, and all present shake hands 
with the bridegroom, and congratulate him. No document or marriage contract is 
written on this occasion, nor even at the time of betrothing, when two witnesses only are 
required, to attest verbally the betrothing and the payment of the money. While this 
ceremony is taking place, the bride, having left her own house, and accompanied by all 
her female relations, proceeds through the town in a manner faithfully represented in a 
plate of Niebuhr’s Travels. She is completely veiled, generally with a Cashmere shaw! ; 
a large canopy of red silk or cotton stuff, held by four men, is carried over her head ; 
the musicians go before her. She parades through all the principal streets from morning 
till evening, for six or eight hours.* When great people marry, these processions are 
conducted upon a more magnificent scale. I have seen many nuptial processions of 
persons high in office at the court of Mohammed Aly; the bride was seated in a carriage, 
and all the different trades and professions of the town appeared personified upon richly 
decorated open waggons drawn by horses ; in these waggons the tradesmen and artists 
had established their shops, and sat working in the same manner as in their own regular 
abodes: sixty or seventy of those waggons followed the carriage of the bride. Before 
them went rope-dancers, harlequins, &c., and at their head was a masqued figure that is 
frequently seen parading in front of nuptial processions of an inferior order, and con- 
ducted with much less pomp and splendour ; this figure is a young man whose head, 
arms, legs, and entire body are patched over with white cotton, so that no part of the 
skin can be perceived, his person appearing as if completely powdered over. He exhibits 
in the natural position, that object which constituted the distinguishing attribute of the 
ancient Roman god of the gardens; this is of enormous proportion, two feet in length, 
and covered with cotton; and he displays it with indecent gesticulation in all the bazars 
before the staring multitude, and during the whole time of the procession. How this 
custom, which is not known in other places, began among the Egyptians, I am unable 
to ascertain; but it seems not improbably some remnant of the worship paid by their 
forefathers to that God, whose temple at Karnak is the most considerable now existing 
in Egypt. Towards evening the bride arrives, half fainting from fatigue, before the gate 
of her spouse’s dwelling, from which he issues, suddenly clasps her in his arms as if by 
violence, and running off with his fair prize carries her into the females’ apartments up 
stairs, where all the women of both families are assembled. This evening is passed with 
much fewer festivities than the last; there are not any public rejoicings in the streets, 
and none but the relations and intimate friends attend at supper. The bridegroom now 
in his turn leaves the house, he parades in his newest clothes, by the light of torches and 
to the sound of drums, a short way through the town, accompanied by his friends ; he 
then goes to the Mosque, and recites the Aeshe, or last evening prayer, after which he 
returns to his home. As soon as he enters the house his friends leave him, but at part- 
ing strike him many times with their hands upon his back ; these blows he endeavours 
to avoid by running in as fast as possible. He is indulged with a short repose in his 
own apartment, and a message is then sent informing him that his bride is ready to 
receive him. He finds her in his bedchamber, sitting upon the sofa with two women by 
her side, usually the mother or aunt, and the old midwife of her family. It is here that 
for the first time her face is seen by the bridegroom, and his expectations are but too often 
disappointed. At his entrance the veil that covers her is removed by her attendants ; 
she then rises and kisses his hands. An invariable and indispensable custom now 
obliges the bridegroom to give money to both the female attendants, and likewise to put 
some money into the hands of his bride, this is called ‘ the price for the uncovering of 


the face’ (a> *S ci). If his circumstances allow him, he generally 


gives gold coins; if he is poor, he gives a piastre, or even a few paras; something, how- 
ever, must be given, although a trifling sum, in testimony of the veil’s having been re- 
moved with the girl’s consent. The two women then retire, and none remain but the 


* In Syria, where this procession is accompanied with other ceremonies and usually 
takes place in the early part of the night, it is reckoned a very bad omen to pass with 
the bride before a public bath, and therefore those streets are carefully avoided into 
which the baths open. 
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bride and bridegroom. During this first nuptial ‘ téte-A-téte’ many women assemble 
before the door, striking drums, singing, and shouting loudly, to prevent from being 
heard any conversation that might pass between the newly married couple. On this 
occasion the bridegroom must convince himself that no man has anticipated him in the 
possession of the fair one, whom also he must no longer allow to boast of being a maiden 


(laa al). The mode in which he acquires that conviction is sometimes so 
repugnant to manly feelings, that I must describe it in a language better adapted than 
the English to a detail of similar proceedings. Leet ol ur ux tS Lisl 
Iparinn Lelall y perc Lydd call dby El 85 S 
sd] \,5 0x7 J Yel Hb 5 unr lil we > cite Lat 


SS Valess a ensl Js Nanas rB*) chal {Before the bridegroom 
approaches his bride it is reckoned proper that he should utter aloud these words 
of the Koran: we? oe 3 alt uy yr Among the lower classes 


of Moslims at Cairo it is customary that on the day after the nuptials certain female re- 
lations of the bride should carry her innermost garment (not her handkerchief as some 
travellers have related,) in triumph to the houses of their neighbours. But this practice 
is not adopted by the more respectable inhabitants, among whom the chemise is exhibited 
only in the bridegroom’s house to the women assembled there; and in many instances 
the people of high rank condemn even this exhibition as indecent, and no longer allow 
it. On that night, immediately after the conclusion of their first interview, the bride 
and bridegroom retire to separate apartments; next morning they go to the bath; and 
for seven days after some female relations constantly remain with the bride in the house 
of her husband, but he is not permitted to approach her. 

The bride furnishes herself with clothes for the marriage, and with ornaments ; she 
brings likewise to her husband’s house much furniture, bedding, kitchen utensils, &c. 


(called o*\) often of greater value than the price which was paid for her; those 


articles continue her property. 

“ If a widow marries, none of these ceremonies take place; the nuptials are celebrated 
in a quiet manner by the family alone. Even the marriage of a virgin is sometimes not 
accompanied by any festivities, but for this omission an express stipulation must be made 
at the time of betrothing; else the bride and her friends would consider themselves in- 
sulted. 

“ It is always expected that those who are invited to nuptials should bring some pre- 
sents ; sugar, coffee, and wax candles are the articles generally sent on such occasions to 
the bridegroom’s house, upon a large board covered with a fine handkerchief. 

“‘ Divorces are extremely common at Cairo; I believe there are few individuals who 
i2ve not divorced one wife. Polygamy is much less frequent than Europeans imagine. 
Of one hundred married men in this city there certainly is not more than one who has 
two wives; and not more than one in five hundred who has more than two. The pri- 
vilege of having four, which the Moslim law allows, is enjoyed by the richest class only, 
those who can afford to keep separate establishments. 

“ To estimate the condition of the Arab women at Cairo, by that reported to exist at 
Constantinople, and in the large Turkish towns, would be very erroneous. Females 
probably enjoy more freedom here at Cairo, than in any other part of the Turkish em- 
pire, the deserts excepted ; and whether for that reason, or from some accessory causes, 
they are of less reserved manners, and more addicted to debauchery than the women of 
the neighbouring countries, Syria and Hedjaz.” 


Kb) es? Sa} leo! tiab Lll & 15 


“ If the water come like a deluge, place thy son under thy feet. 


** Save thyself, even at the expense of thy nearest kindred or friends—a selfish prin- 
ciple very general in the Levant. According to Moslim tradition, when the deluge came 
and the rebel sons of Noah felt the water approach their ankles, they took their little 
children in their arms ; when the water rose higher, they placed them upon their shoul- 
ders, then upon their heads; but at last, when the flood reached to their own mouths, 
they put the children under their feet, endeavouring to keep their own heads above the 
water.” 
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TO A GENEROUS PUBLIC, 


We have taken into our establish- 
ment thirteen sprightly young gen- 
tlemen, as supernumeraries. Most 
of them have large families, and four 
of the number have been burnt out 
several times, and lost ‘their all.’ 
They have lived as long as they were 
able upon the public benevolence, in 
the shape of subscriptions, &c., and, 
at last, they are reduced—to work ! 
Under these circumstances we trust 
that a humane public will be dispos- 
ed to view their juvenile efforts with 
a lenient eye, and to patronize the 
lispings of their muse. 

We have received the most un- 
deniable characters, with each of the 
youths, from Mrs. Packwood, Mr. 
Charles Wright, and the late lottery- 
office keepers. Those respectable in- 
dividuals say, indeed, that our young 
friends have hitherto confined their 
efforts to a few subjects; but they 
have no doubt but that, with proper 
encouragement, they will turn their 
hands to anything. 

Peter Pepper AND Co. 

N.B. No connexion with Ed- 
ward, the long-haired. @. P.) 

P.S. We omitted to state that 
James Fingerly Scraggs, one of our 
supernumeraries, was most satisfac- 
torily acquitted of the malicious 
charge, (a trifling handkerchief mat- 
ter,) preferred against him at the last 
Middlesex Sessions. (P. P.) 


2. P.S. We also forgot to state 
that another, Mr. Abraham Smudge- 
ley, has not only a bed-ridden wife 
in England, but also another at Port 
Jackson, together with large families 
by each, to support. 





The object of the following papers, 
of which there will be a series, is to 
commemorate the good and great 
qualities of individuals. ‘‘ Ever an- 
xious, however, (in the phrase of 
Messrs. Day and Co.,) to prevent in- 
disposition as well as imposition, 
Tue SuPERNUMERARY EsTABLISH- 
MENT have orders to mix, occasion- 
ally, a little of the utile with the 
dulce. For we have been assured, by 
an intelligent medical friend, that it 
is dangerous to allow the sugar to 
overpower the hoarhound.— 

«* Now, gentlemen, who plays the 
first fiddle? Who begins?” 

«Mr. Tweedle takes the musical 
department, sir. He has engaged to 
do the singers and instrumentals.” 

** Come, then, Mr. Tweedle; give us 
something introductory—something 
of the overture kind—a patriotic air, 
sir—Rule Britannia, or such like.”’ 


[Mr. T. takes up his Straduarius, 
and, after a quarter of an hour’s tun- 
ing, begins.] 


Overture, 
A1r,— You Gentlemen of England. 


You gentlemen of England, 
Who work or live at ease— 

Ye maids and married ladies, I 
Must praise ye as—I please. 
How little do ye think, my dears, 
How well ye’re understood— 
Give ear unto my doggrell ; 

’Tis really for your good. 


Dear Hunt, forget, I pr’ythee 
Your blacking and your corn! 
Dear Cooper, cease to swagger ’bout 
The land where you were born! 
Dear Wright, my modest Charlie, 
Leave puffing off your wine! 
Dear Cobbett, quit your gridiron, 


And lie a bit—on mine! 
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Old Thelwall, leave your needle! 
Lord Black and White, your pride! 
Dear Bulwer, what’s philosophy ?— 
Take ‘ Fraser’s’ for your guide. 
Lord Waithman-—let ‘ I shall not’ 
Give way unto ‘ I shawl 2 
Dear Paton, leave your consort ; 
And, Bellamy, your bawl ! 


I’ll shew ye gods and goddesses 
Of brass, and some of wood; 

And now and then a bonny chiel 
Whose face is in a hood! 

I’d fain begin with Brougham, but 
His nose is too much curl’d; 

So, Gent, my boy, where art thou? 
Thou best fellow in the world! 


Now, then, to business! Mr. Pin- upon the best-natured, best-humour- 
guin, you will try your hand on our ed good fellow that walks the pave- 
friend, Gent,—if it must beso. But, ment of London. 
mark, sir, we'll have no hard-words 


No. I.—To Tuomas Gent, Esa. 
(On seeing him seriously engaged over a Loaf of Gilbertson’s Brown.) 
A1r,—Dear Tom, this brown Jug. 


Dear Tom, this brown bread, which within you you stow, 
Makes men portly, nay fat, to the sight: 

’Tis excellent stuff, Tom; and yet—do you know, 
Where I you—I would rather take white. 


A man may be fat, and a man may be thin, 
And enjoy himself each way, I own; 

Yet a Christian will scarce crack to shivers the skin, 
Howe’er he o’er-burthens the bone : 


And you are a Christian—ay, one of a score ; 
And a poet—more jolly than light ; 

And therefore it is that I pray you once more 
To turn from the brown to the white. 


Oh, turn, my dear Thomas! Remember the days 
When you loved both the white and the brown, 

And turned (like the plant) to the sunniest gaze, 
Provided it peered from—a gown. 


What ho! boy—a gallon of Barclay’s—the best! 
And a mountain of Cheshire—that’s right! 

We'll lay all thy scruples, dear Thomas, to rest ; 
Till thou shan’t know the brown from the white. 


Let Doctors all threaten—Let Gilbertson rave: 
We know where the danger abides, 

And, while others are trying their bacon to save, 
I’gad! we’ll uxbacon our sides! 


{[P. Pineutn.] 
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«« Now then, Gentlemen,—Halloo, 
—Why where are the two gentlemen 
from County Clare ?—Oh !—Messrs. 
Schimmilk and Prateez, attend !—we 
have received four addresses to the 
Reverend George Croly, A.M. au- 
thor of, &c. Three of them are too 
hard upon George: but the fourth 
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will do. It is amiable and humorous, 
and will please the Reverend Gentle- 
man, we think: who is too clever a 
man not to laugh at a joke, At all 
events, if he should not like the fol- 
lowing, we can but try the others 
afterwards.” [Mr. Schimmilk takes 
up his trumpet and preludes.] 





No. IIl.—To tHe Rev. Georce Cro ty. 


{By another hand.] 


On observing the moral, intellectual, brick and mortar, and other improve- 
ments, which his Writings have effected at Brompton. 


N.B. Mr. C.’s Poetical Works, in 2 vols. may be had at Messrs, Colburn 
and Bentley’s Manufactory, price 12s. in superfluous boards, 


A1r,—Let Erin remember the days of old. 


Ler Brompton remember the days of yore, 
Ere in fustian her bard arrayed her ; 

Ere Kitchener stopped at her Croly’s door, 
And tipped him a huge ‘ persuader.’* 

When her fields were unburthened with standard brick, 
Where scaffolds now groan and squeak, sir ; 

And her children were muddied full two foot thick, 
Who now wash—once a week, sir ! 


Let Brompton remember all this, and own 
That thy Orphic songs first crazed her, 

And stirred up the bricks and the Portland stone, 
And the Limerick boys who raised her ! 

What, though by the barracks some Crockery¢ strays 
And grieves, in bad humour solely 

That he misses the mud of the bye-gone days, 

Let him go to the D——1, my Croly! 


What is it to us, and what is it to thee, 
Thou blushing and iligant Poet ? 

The Trumpets or BuRLINGTON still are free! 
Thou hast worth—and the world all know it. 

Only turn to the papers—those honest records, 

{ (I read ’em without suspicion), 

And behold, ’midst a bother of beautiful words, 

** SaLaTHIEL, Hightieth Edition!’ 


O Croly! O Poet! O wandering Jew! 
Part parson and part politician ! 
Heav’n’s Critic! Earth’s Angel !—whatever I do, 
I must have your Eightieth Edition ! 
I see by the Post, ‘ A few copies remain 
In the Publisher’s hands’—so, by Goley, 
If I dine with the Duke—(it’s Duke Humphrey I mane), 
I will have a taste of my Croly! 


* Vide Peptic Precepts. + Vide “ Teasing made Easy.” 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL, ESQ., EDITOR OF THE “ NEW MONTHLY.” 


From the Literary Gazette to the New Monthly is but a step, as we had 
Jerdan in our last, we follow up the Series by Campbell. A biography of the 
Bard of Hope would be indeed sadly out of place here, and we therefore shall 
not write it. If we outlive him we may attempt his life, as he is now attempt- 
ing that of Lawrence. 

Our painter has taken him in his happiest moment, in that still sweet 
period when the hours are the smallest and minutes the gayest. What he 
is saying in that moment of openness, it is easy for his friends to conjecture. 
Complaining, perhaps, of Brougham, for having come between him and his 
own project of the College of Gower-street; deploring the fate of that 
learned University ; abusing Moore; sighing over his lot in being tied to 
Colburn, or venting amatory suspirations after a fair authoress. Perhaps he 
is explaining to his audience how infinitely inferior all poets, past, present, 
and to come, are to himself; or enlightening them upon the vast number of 
lords and ladies, and knights of the garter, with whom he is familiar. 

Behind is the half-finished Hippocrene whence flows his inspiration ; scat- 
tered at his feet, the correspondence of the New Monthly Magazine which is 
destined in lighting his pipe, ex fumo dare lucem ; supporting his ink-bottle, a 
box labelled, Literary Union, a name which, as the club that assumed it, 
can boast neither of literature nor union, has been, by general consent, 
changed into the more appropriate title of the Refuse of the Destitute. 
Over his head is a figure of Hope, not a little resembling the sign of the Blue 
Anchor ; we have, in short, the room and the man, his business and his 
pleasures, literally before us. 

It will be seen from the awry state of his wig, the dependent arm, the 
loosely-held pipe, the uncravated throat, the slip- shod feet, that Tom is com- 
pletely at his ease. And why should he not rest and refresh himself after the 
labours of the day ; after arbitrating in the wrangles of the Refuse, agitating 
in the turmoils of the College of all the Cockneys, writing lectures and 
biographies ; reading, or even pretending to read, the proofs of the New 
Monthly; dropping in amid various coteries of Whiggery ; and getting through 
other such deadly work ; ought he not to be a weary man at night-fall? and 
being so, may he not lie down and rest, comforting himself with those chasers 
of grief to which the nepenthe of Homer is nothing. Depend upon it, readers, 
gentle and ungentle, that the likeness is exquisite, and taken at the witching 
hour. 

A friend of ours has sent us some verses on this plate, of which we take a 
couplet :— 

There’s Tom Campbell in person, the poet of hope, 
Brimful of good liquor, as gay as the pope. 

His shirt collar’s open, his wig is awry, 

There’s his stock on the ground, there’s a cock in his eye. 
Half gone his last tumbler—clean gone his last joke, 

And his pipe, like his college, is ending in smoke. 

What he’s saying who knows, but perhaps it may be 
Something tender and soft of a bouncing ladye. 


The song then becomes scurrilous and abusive ; we suppress, therefore, all 
the culpable verses to come to the last, which is panegyrical. 


Well! though you are yoked to a dull Magazine, 

Tom, I cannot forget it, what once you have been ; 
Though you wrote of Lord Byron an asinine letter ; 
Though your dinners are bad, and your talk is no better ; 
Yet the song of the Baltic—Lochiel’s proud lay— 

The Seamen of England—and Linden’s red day— 

Must make up for the nonsense you write and you speak, 
Did you talk it and write it seven days in the week ! 


In which we coincide and conclude. 








THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY 


Published by J Fraser, 215, Regent Street, London 
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COLONIAL QUESTION.—PARALLEL CASES OF ESTHER HIBNER 


AND THE MOSSES, 


THERE were some two or three 
matters in our article of last month, 
on the “ Anti-Slavery Society,” 
which, from want of space, we were 
prevented from exposing in their true 
point of view. Before, therefore, we 
enter upon any fresh subject, we wish 
to make our preliminary expositions 
as ample as possible. What we would 
more particularly refer to is con- 
tained in the following extract from 
the speech of Mr. Fowell Buxton. 


“ He had now shewn what their answer 
had been in words; he had also shewn 
the still more explicit and intelligible 
answer—that which more truly and cer- 
tainly disclosed the real intentions of the 
West Indians—which had been conveyed 
in their actions. Demerara had sent a 
very explicit answer to the recommenda- 
tions of the Crown in the murder of the 
Christian Missionary Smith ;—Barbadoes, 
in the demolition of the Methodist chapel ; 
—Berbice, in the well known and harrow- 
ing reports of the fiscal of the colony ;— 
and the Bahamas, in that most atrocious 
act of cruelty and outrage perpetrated by 
the Mosses. Not that we find this last 
answer merely in the circumstance that a 
wretched female slave was punished with 
a cruel imprisonment in the stocks for 
seventeen days successively, and repeat- 
edly flogged during that period; nor that 
Cayenne pepper was rubbed into her eyes 
to increase her torments; nor even in the 
further fact that this poor sufferer had 
died in consequence of these inhuman 
inflictions ; but we find it above all in the 
petition presented to His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, sanctioned and recommended 
by the Governor, and signed by all the 
respectable inhabitants of the Colony, en- 
treating that the penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment imposed on Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss, by whom this outrage had been 
committed, should be remitted as a mani- 
festation ‘of the sympathy of the govern- 
ment with the feelings of the white com- 
munity.” 


The case of the Mosses, as it in- 
volves the greatest degree of atro- 
city, first requires our elucidation. 

Mr. Buxton herein assumed the 
argument long since adopted by a 
Publication known to Scholars, at 
least such as are curious in their read- 
ing, called “‘ The Westminster Re- 
view.” The public in general, till very 
lately, were scarcely aware of its exist- 
ence, and knew nothing of its princi- 
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ples or management. Although it dis- 
played as little respect for royalty or 
religion as the wildest reformer could 
desire, yet the heaviness and hardness 
of its ordinary style, and the affectation 
of rigidness in its reasoning, unfitted 
it for the intellect of general readers, 
and, consequently, left its circulation 
and celebrity equally low. Its conduc- 
tors have, therefore, been lately cast- 
ing about for means of pushing the 
work into more common notice; and, 
while ridiculing the “‘ gullibility” of 
John Bull, not a quack in the nation 
has resorted to more sedulous or em- 
pirical endeavours to turn it to his 
profit. It struck them that a sheet 
at least in every number might be 
devoted to a discussion upon some 
popular political subject, written in a 
lighter and more readable style than 
their logical absurdity ordinarily ad- 
mits; and that by separating that 
sheet from the main work, by hawk- 
ing it about in every quarter, pla- 
carding it on every wall, and adorn- 
ing it with a caricature print, the 
more ponderous portion might at 
length be puffed into general notice 
and sale. To this speculation we 
may attribute the argument on the 
Catholic Question, with the wooden 
cut of the waggon and horses, which 
stared upon us from every newsman’s 
window, to tell the world that wit 
and humour had taken up their 
abode where the world would be 
least disposed to look for them; and 
to this idea we apparently owed the 
little article, neatly apportioned to 
sixteen pages. In like manner also ap- 
peared its celebrated article on West 
India Slavery. As this piece of com- 
position treats the case of the Mosses 
at considerable length, we think it 
better to direct our reply to the West- 
minster Review than to Mr. Buxton. 

The style is as artfully intended 
as the length. It is addressed to 
the vulgarest and basest passions of 
the multitude. Dissenters in opinion 
are called “ asses,” and the West In- 
dians ‘ scoundrels.” Never was 
there an essay into which ratiocina- 
tion less entered. It cannot easily 
be answered, for it contains nothing 
that can be laid hold of. Where a 
distinct statement is made, or a plain 
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deduction drawn, we can apply the 
rules of evidence to the facts, and of 
logic to the conclusions ; but these 
simple methods of detecting errors 
with which the humble wisdom of 
our fathers has furnished us, fail 
utterly when jests are substituted for 
arguments, and apologues for facts. 

It is a wearisome task to follow 
such a writer as the present; but we 
cannot permit his brutal insolence 
to remain unexposed. It is a duty 
which we owe both to the West 
Indians, whom he libels wholesale 
as villains, as to the peopk‘of this 
country, whom he quietly accuses of 
stolidity. We shall, therefore, follow 
him through the faint gleams of ar- 
gument which are discernible through 
his laborious scoffing, and his self- 
complacent vituperation. 

The proposition with which he 
sets out is, that the English people, 
in their treatment of the question of 
slavery, are guilty of the grossest 
stupidity in considering that in pro- 
curing its extinction, the lives, the 
properties, and the rights of the 
West Indians ought to be taken into 
account. ‘ They are,” says he, 
“the type of all that is foolish and 
deceivable in nations—their ignor- 
ance and gullability could only be con- 
centrated under this appellation.— 
They are a people that run their heads 
into frauds such as no one in the habit 
of walking with their eyes open could 
—they will allow their clothes to be 
taken from their backs by one that 
would tell them along story. They 
are creatures possessed but of one 
idea, or two at the most; but whom 
the accidental concurrence of three 
leave in utter bewilderment.” 

The “ one idea” which Englishmen 
are capable of comprehending is, that 
it ‘is not pleasant to be beaten or 
murdered in their own proper per- 
sons.”. The second, (of which they 
have some glimmering conception,) is, 
that “ it is not altogether right that 
the people of a neighbouring parish 
should be beaten or murdered.” The 
third, (which they can by no means 
be made to understand,) is, “ that i 
is not right to beat or murder people 
in the parish next but one.” 

The proof of these assertions is 
that Englishmen had just sense 
enough to discover that the cruelty 
of Esther Hibner to a “ parish ap- 
prentice” deserved their abhorrence ; 
but that the cruelty of Mr. and Mrs. 
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Moss in the Bahamas, to a negro 
slave, happened in too remote a dis- 
trict to excite their indignation. On 
these two cases, most impudently 
brought into juxtaposition, the re- 
viewer rests all his wit and his abuse. 

It is remarkable, however, that the 
whole strictures upon the English, em- 
bodied in the laborious scoffing above 
referred to, are founded upon a com- 
pletely fallacious view of their charac- 
ter. It is a fact too notorious to be dis- 
puted by any authority higher than 
the Westminster Review, that the 
disposition of the English is precisely 
the reverse of that which the writer 
attributes to them. So far are En- 
glishmen from being absorbed in the 
contemplation of their own rights, 
and in the enjoyments of their own 
comforts—to the forgetfulness of the 
wrongs and oppressions of their 
neighbours—that they are prover- 
bially most alive to that which least 
concerns them. Out of their extreme 
sensitiveness to the real or fancied 
ills of others, have sprung almost all 
the contests in which England has 
been engaged for the last three hun- 
dred years. Her labourers and ma- 
nufacturers at home are starving, 
while she is busily redressing the 
imagined grievances of the well-fed 
African abroad. The weavers of 
Spitalfields, and the spinners of 
Barnsley, must wait till accident or 


' providence relieve their distresses; the 


magnificent philanthropy of English- 
men must, before all things, see to 
the comfort of the blacks. A year 
more or less, in delaying relief to the 
emigrating myriads of Tipperary, is 
of utter importance, but that a set 
of jolly, singing, dancing, drinking, 
careless, laughing, well-fed, well- 
housed negroes, should be compelled 
to work, as well as play for four or 
five days of the week, at the com- 
mand of their masters who feed 
them, clothe them, and give them 
drink and house room, and tend 
them in sickness and in age, as well 
as in health and in youth, is an 
abomination not to be endured. Ser- 
mons are to be preached from the 
pulpit, speeches to be made in ta- 
verns, penny subscriptions to be le- 
vied, ladies’ associations to be formed 
instantly to put an end to it, and a 
monthly budget of calumny and false- 
hood to be circulated, to keep the 
passion alive. 

In the meantime, while the En- 
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glishman’s eyes are straining across 
the Atlantic after the miseries which 
he does not see, there are a set of 
little creatures at home that run on 
their hind legs, and look very like 
childzen called ‘‘ parish apprentices.” 
These little creatures sleep on sha- 
vings, eat cold potatoes, are beaten 
ten times a day for any cause or no 
cause, in order to teach them the 
interesting and important art of 
creeping up and down sooty chim- 
neys. The smallest possible atten- 
tion—a casual inquiry once a week 
or once a month, might convert the 
cold potatoes into hot ones—make 
flock beds of the shavings, and a- 
bridge the scourgings fifty per cent. 
But how can poor wearied John Bull 
look after such minute and unostenta- 
tious details, while, not to mention the 
shipping interest and the Corn Laws 
—the regulation of the Church—the 
conversion of the Jews—the mission- 
arizing Kamschatka and Galway—he 
is declaiming against the cruelty of 
suffering a negro in the West Indies 
to carry home from the field where he 
labours, his bulky allowance of food, 
—and is reading with the profound- 
est attention the elaborate records of 
the floggings, which the sable Ado- 
nises and Pompeys of the West have 
received for idleness and crime? The 
parish apprentices must needs be left 
to Providence and their masters. 

Occasionally, however, one of these 
masters, spoiled by the habit of un- 
investigated power, exceeds the limits 
of sufferance, and the apprentice who 
has, as every one knows, one more 
life than a cat, is, by dint of beating, 
applied with severity and perseve- 
rance to a body attenuated by star- 
vation, deprived of all the ten. Then 
comes the zeal of John into play ;— 
the whole kingdom rings with his 
detestation of cruelty—the culprit is 
dragged to justice ;—mobs cheer at 
the consummation of his punish- 
ment ;—and the brutal shouts are 
represented as the noble proofs of 
his sympathising and tender-hearted 
compassion. 

Westminster Reviewers and Anti- 
Slavery Reporters, draw an edifying 
contrast between the feelings of En- 
glish and West Indian society. The 
parish apprentices go on as before; 
the boys sweep chimnies, and the 
girls sit at tambour-frames for four- 
and-twenty hours in the day. 


Such is the celebrated case of 
Esther Hibner, and such was the 
conduct of the English people, which 
the Westminster Reviewer delights 
to honour. This woman beat and 
starved an apprentice to death, and 
was hanged for constructive murder. 
The mob that surrounded the gal- 
lows, howled in exultation on wit- 
nessing the dying struggles of the 
criminal, who, had Englishmen been 
as zealous in attending to the affairs 
of their own parishes as they are 
to those of four or five thousand 
miles distant, would never have sin- 
ned and never have suffered. 

We need not proceed further in 
illustration of the Reviewer’s fallaty 
in charging the English nation with 
an indisposition to withdraw their 
attention from their own affairs to 
schemes of remote benevolence. The 
case of Esther Hibner has served 
another purpose in the dispute. The 
execrations which the English mobs 
heaped upon her in her last struggles, 
are put, by the Westminster Review- 
er, Anti-Slavery Reporters, and learn- 
ed Debaters in the House of Com- 
mons, in edifying contrast with the 
pity expressed by a West Indian 
Community for two criminals, con- 
victed, not of murder, nor of general 
cruelty, nor of unprovoked and un- 
necessary punishment of an indivi- 
dual, but of a misdemeanour in carry- 
ing that punishment to an aggravated 
excess, and beyond the bounds of 
law. Thetwo cases are argued upon 
as if they were precisely analogous, 
and the difference of the treatment 
of the criminals is held up as a 
sufficient justification for any vitu- 
peration of the West Indian, any 
meditated attack upon his property 
and his life. It is important, how~ 
ever tedious, therefore to examine 
whether Esther Hebner and Mr. 
and Mrs. Moss were really equally 
guilty, or, granting them to be equally 
criminal, whether the sympathy of 
the community of the Bahamas for 
the Mosses demands the condemna~- 
tion and confiscation of the whole 
body. 

A female negro belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. Moss, persons remarkable 
for their generai humanity to their 
slaves, was sulky, disobedient, and 
obstinate, which the apprentice of 
Esther Hibner was not: she was 
beaten, not cruelly or incessantly, as 
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Esther Hibner's apprentice was, for 
she received nineteen strokes in se- 
venteen days, with a small cane: 
she was not starved, as Esther Hib- 
ner’s apprentice was, for one of the 
complaints against her was, that she 
would not eat: red pepper was rub- 
bed into her eyes to prevent her 
sleeping; this was an aggravated 
cruelty, but it appears to have been 
a constant practice among the female 
negroes with their children when 
they wished to prevent them sleep- 
ing at inconvenient times: she was 
sent to field-labour as a punishment, 
and there caught an infectious dis- 
order, and died, in the ordinary 
course of nature, while Esther Hib- 
ner’s apprentice was murdered by 
her mistress. 

It is obvious to the commonest 
understanding, that the assimilation 
of the two cases is one of the most 
impudent mystifications ever palmed 
on the public, even in the West India 
Discussion. But letthat pass. We 
care nothing about the Mosses, or 
their degree of guilt. Let us turn to 
the use which the Westminster Re- 
viewer, following in the steps of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter, makes of this 
latter case, in pursuance of his design. 

The first impudent assertion which 
these writers have brought forward 
is, that the cruelty of the Mosses is 
an evidence of the general cruelty of 
all the slave-owners. It is not treated 
as an isolated exception, but as the 
rule, They would endeavour to make 
us believe that no female slave goes 
unflogged to bed, or with her eyes 
unpeppered. This audacious infe- 
rence has been indignantly repelled 
by the West Indians, who have, with 
justice, asserted, that it would be as 
fair to condemn all the English for the 
atrocities of Hibner, as the West In- 
dians for the conduct of the Mosses. 

Driven from this insinuation, the 
anti-colonial party next allege that 
in the former case, crime and punish- 
ment were conjoined, but that in the 
latter, there was no punishment, al- 
though there was crime. The facts 
refute them. Mr. Huskinson (see the 
parliamentary paper) admits that the 
offence of the Mosses was not a mur- 
der, but a misdemeanour. No one 
affects to accuse the Judge of a dere- 
liction of duty, and it is fairly to be 
presumed that he, in passing sentence, 
reasonably apportioned the punish- 
ment fo his view of the enormity of the 
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offence. The criminals therefore, were 
condemned to imprisonment for five 
months, and to the payment of a fine 
of 300/. Besides, imprisonment was 
to the Mosses the cause of ruination, 
as their affairs came to a stand. Pu- 
nishment, therefore, there was, and 
we have no right to conclude but 
that it was ample. So far then it 
cannot be alleged that, in the West 
Indies, cruelty goes unpunished. 

But the ground of impeachment of 
all West Indian Society is, that a 
few of the inhabitants of the Baha- 
mas petitioned for a remission of 
the punishment inflicted on the 
Mosses ; while English society is to 
be lauded, because the brutal popu- 
lace, who rejoice in the horrible spec- 
tacles of executions, shouted with 
simulated joy at the death-struggle 
of Esther Hibner. The base libel- 
lers of West Indian society conceal 
the fact, that the Mosses were known 
and felt to be persons of dispositions 
generous and humane; that the pro- 
secution had been urged on by a 
discarded servant of theirs; and that 
the punishment had been severely 
carried into effect at the believed in- 
stigation of party.and private malice. 
The inhabitants of the Bahamas vi- 
sited the Mosses in their dungeon, 
because, although persons of high 
rank, amiable manners, and gentle- 
manly accomplishments, they were 
confounded with the meanest outcast 
and offals of West Indian crimi- 
nality. 

But we care nothing about the 
Mosses. Let it be granted that they 
acted with great cruelty; let it be 
granted that the people of the Baha- 
mas, who petitioned for the remission 
of the sentence, acted with small 
judgment and less taste, to what 
does the argument amount? It is 
wished to be shown that the black 
people of the West Indies are op- 
pressed and trodden under foot by 
the cruel whites; and the proof is, 
that Henry Moss and his wife were 
guilty of an aggravated misdemea- 
nour; were found guilty by a jury of 
planters ; were condemned, and suffer- 
ed punishment, while their fellow 
citizens petitioned for their release, 
not because they thought the punish- 
ment was excessive, but because the 
criminals were naturally and gene- 
rally humane and considerate. 

The charge against the West In- 
dians is, that they permit and cherish 
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cruelty. The proof is that they pu- 
nish cruelty, and recommend to 
mercy on the ground of humanity! 

Yet this is the case of the Mosses, 
that inflames the wrath of the West- 
minster Reviewer to such a degree, 
that he avows that he himself, and all 
other “ honest” men, daily “ drink in 
spirit”’ the ‘ great moralist’s toast for 
the speedy insurrection of the West 
Indian slaves ;” that is for the instan- 
taneous massacre of thousands of his 
fellow creatures, children of the same 
soil, inheritors of the same rights, 
subjects of the same king, and wor- 
shippers of the same God of mercy ; 
the commission of all the outrages on 
the persons of their female relatives 
that wretched ignorance and barba- 
rism can devise; the desolation of 
their habitations; the bankruptcy of 
their creditors; and the loss to Great 
Britain of a trade worth 5,000,000. 
per annum. To such consequences 
does he proceed, that all people look 
forward with complacency, because a 
few inhabitants of a West India island 
petitioned for the release of two West 
Indian criminals; convicted by a West 
Indian jury ; sentenced by a West In- 
dian judge; interceded for by a West 
Indian governor, but not pardoned by 
a Colonial Secretary. 

The Reviewer shelters his brutal 
aspirations after this consummation, 
under the respectable authority of Dr. 
Johnson. We will not ask whether 
the.sentiment at any time was not 
atrocious, but we will remind the pub- 
lic, that it was breathed at least sixty 
years ago, while the Slave Trade was 
raging in its full vigour, and before the 
insurrection in St. Domingo had prac- 
tically illustrated the consequences of 
the fulfilment of his unholy impreca- 
tion. We will not sully our pages 
with even but one instance of the 
cnormities perpetrated by the revolted 
negroes; but that person who could 
read but one page of the bloody his- 
tory of the Haytian revolution with- 
out shuddering with indignation at 
the writer who could dare insult 
“‘ honest” people by attributing to 
them a wish for the renewal of 
such scenes in the dwelling places of 
his English brethren, must have the 
feelings and the heart of a demon, 
Let no one say such language is un- 
called for, The Reviewer tells the 
West Indians, that, should their slaves 
break forth into rebellion, the univer- 
sal “* British people would cheer their 








dusky brethren on to the assault !! !” 
Doubtless, should the standard-bearer 
of the infuriated revolters point the 
body of a white infant on a pike as 
they rushed on to the assault, doubt- 
less the cheers of the “ universal Bri- 
tish people would redouble in violence 
and admiration !’’ 

Another charge, brought forward 
by Mr. Buxton, respects ‘the mur- 
der of the Missionary Smith” and it is 
easily dealt with in the words of Mr. 
Secretary Canning. 

“T have no difficulty in stating the 
honest persuasion of my own mind to be 
this, that of that crime, call it by what name 
you will, which consists in the silence of 
Mr. Smith upon the subject of those alarm- 
ing movements which he knew to be in 
agitation, and a danger which he knew to 
be imminent, I cannot acquit Mr. Smith. 
I state this persuasion, however, with no 
circumstances of aggravation, with no im- 
putation of design on the part of Mr. 
Smith, with no presumption that I can 
dive into the motives of that individual. 
But as to the fact, after the most painful 
examination, I feel individually, upon my 
honour and my conscience, a persuasion 
that Mr. Smith did know that, which, if 
he knew its character, he ought to have 
divulged, and of which, if he had had only 
common discretion, the character must have 
been apparent to him! [hear, hear.] 

‘“* Now, sir, whether the law of Deme- 
rara, as derived from its Dutch constitu- 
tion; whether the law of courts-martial, 
as sitting under the Mutiny act; whether 
martial law in its larger sense; assigned 
to that crime, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case, that punishment which 
by the sentence of the court-martial was 
awarded to it, is a question on which, 
from my own sources of learning and in- 
formation, I do not pretend to decide. 
But when the House are called upon to 
inculpate the court-martial of murder (for 
that is the effect of the proposition before 
us), the questions that I am to ask myself 
are ‘Did the court-martial believe that 
they were acting legally in passing that 
sentence? and were they borne out by 
authority in doing so?’ &c. &c. &c. 


The evidence was conclusive of the 
Missionary Smith, and he was right- 
ly condemned. Missionary Smith 
died in prison: on this, Mr. Buxton 
wishes to fix the crime of deliberate 
murder against the whole West India 
population. The charge respecting 
the fiscal of the colony of Berbice, 
we must reserve to our next opportu- 
nity ; and, having devoted as much 
space as circumstances have allowed 
us to this paper, must reluctantly 
conclude, 
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Anp why should I dream of the future ? 
And why should I mourn for the past ? 

I’m rather too old for the former— 

A little too young for the last. 


If I had the brow of the lily, 

A cheek like the cloud of the morn, 
I then might be proud as a poet, 

And turn from the present in scorn. 


And if like the fruit in the blossom, 
Or honey within the bee’s cell, 
Hope yet had a place in my spirit, 
I’d dream—oh, how wisely and well ! 


But the power of believing is over, 
And love into liking is grown ; 

And as of a voice in the distance, 

I hear but its echo alone. 


I have friends—and they vow that they love me 

Far better than praise or than pelf. 
I trust them to-day ; and to-morrow 
I leave to take care of itself. 


They promise—I bow and am thankful ; 
They fail to perform—I ne’er fret : 
And thus disbelief in affection 
Oft saves one a terrible pet. 


Abroad in the world—like a shadow 
I pass, and am passed in my turn ; 

We’re civil to day—does it matter, 
To-morrow, who’s civil or stern ? 


I hear lovers vow to each other— 

Like blossoms their silver words fall ; 
Why tell them of change or of folly ? 

If happy to day—that is all. 


I see poets darting in splendour, 
Bright birds from the tropic of mind. 
Why mock at each self-deemed immortal ? 
—To-day he is lord of his kind. 


And if the young sculptor in marble, 
And if the old chemist in gas, ' 
And if the young author on paper 
Draw bills upon Time—let them pass. 


And if they are duly dishonoured, 
Or light the old smoker’s cigar, 
Will it injure the dust in the coffin ? 

The spirit that’s dwelling afar? } 


And yet there’s an impulse within me 
That longs—though my mind may condemn— 

For the fount and the flowers of the future ; 

Ah, what hath the future like them ? 
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But can there grow cowslips and lilies 
Like those that I gathered in youth? 


With my heart in the depths of their blossoms 
All steeped in the dew-drops of truth ? 


And can there rise spray from the fountain, 
Transparent as pearls in the sun? 

—Oh, no! ’tis a vision—a fable— 
I’ll end in the strain I begun. 


I’ll never more dream of the future, 
I’ll never more sigh for the past : 

I’m rather too old for the former— 
A little too young for the last ! 


Rosert MontTGoMERY AND Huis Critics,* 


WHEN we perceived that this was a 
pamphlet in defence of the late Ro- 
bert Montgomery, prose manufactu- 
rer in the verse line, demolished; we 
could not help thinking of what 
Wordsworth has said upon a differ- 
ent occasion : 
Clarkson, thou hast an obstinate hill to 
climb. 

and accordingly felt no wonder at 
finding that he has rolled from top to 
bottom, bringing with him the load 
he endeavoured to carry. How could 
he expect to succeed? To lift Mont- 
gomery out of the mire into which 
he has plunged, would require the 
strength of a giant—and Clarkson, 
though a neat little body enough, is 
no more than a dwarf. Had Chris- 
tian—vigorous and magnificent as we 
see him depicted by the pencil of Jack- 
son (not the pugilist), in the battle 
with Apollyon—been burthened with 
such a weight as the Sham-Satan, 
he would have inevitably wallowed 
in the Slough of Despond. Satan 
Montgomery is a yoke hard to be 
borne. 

Clarkson is a critic at once of the 
Old and the New Times. If any per- 
son suspects that we, in these words, 


mean a newspaper-pun, that person - 


is decidedly mistaken. And yet there 
would be a sort of propriety in it, be- 
cause we perceive at once by an in- 
fallible symptom that Clarkson is a 
gentleman of the Press. He knows 


newspapers well—is acquainted with 
the most recondite recesses of that 
department of learning—with branch- 
es of it that have escaped the no- 
tice of all, save the most erudite 
and searching antiquaries in the 
journal line. For instance, of as 
as he himself would say, exem- 
plum gratid, in his first page, the 
last word is “ Daily.” It needs not 
the talent of Gidipus the king to 
prophesy what we soon find to be the 
fact, that, on turning over the leaf, the 
next words are, ‘‘ And also a weekly 
paper.” Here we are, as the author 
would say, in mediarum rebus. The 
plot is disposed of in the exordium. 
As the great poet remarks, whose 
works, however, Clarkson appears to 
have read to little purpose— 

Propria que maribus tribuuntur, mascula 

dicas, 


So you may be sure, you make no 
mistake in calling a man a newspa- 
perist who talks much about newspa- 
pers. The translation is, perhaps, 
loose, but we have not time to mend 
it. 

This slight touch of journalisme (ut 
Frenchibus loquebimus, as our author 
would say,) is soon expanded. It is 
discovered that Mr. Clarkson has 
panegyrized the Sham-Satan in the 
British Traveller, wherein he talks 
of the “ pungency and gripes” of 
some satire gone to congenial quar- 
ters; and, in the Sunday Times, (not 
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then edited by the talent and shrewd- 
ness of George Godfrey,) which mum- 
bled forth something about “ astound- 
ing power,’’—that he has to reflect 
with pride upon having been allied 
with the Times and the Herald—can 
quote, with approbation, a grand pas- 
sage written by himself in the Sheffield 
Iris, reprobating our nobles gloat- 
ing in voluptuous dreams of Sybarite 
imagination, over glowing produce 
of silkworms, &c. &c. &c., and re- 
mind us that he was guilty of wri- 
ting in the Gazette of Fashion so far 
back as 1822, [What sayest thou to 
this, O light of the age?] In the 
Sunday Times of that same year he as- 
sures us that he (it is, of course, WE 
in the book, but when an author 
shrinks from newspaper, or maga- 
zine, or review, into pamphlet, we 
can only allow him a singular pro- 
noun,) that he had most grievous- 
ly “‘ astonished the narrow-minded 
small fry of letters—the tritons of 
the minnows, by over-fairness in 
adjudging occasionally the prize of 
superior merit to them of opposite 
politics. They are welcome to their 
surprise ; and in the meanwhile we 
shall, in conformity with the entire in- 
dependence, literary and political, of 
this paper, persist, when on the judg- 
ment seat, in putting on the political 
eye-bandage of justice, while we 
grasp our literary sword, and imitate 
the Egyptian judges of the dead, whe- 
ther princes or commoners came before 
them, in appealing to the amulet of 
truth which decorated their necks.” 
Pause we a moment to contem- 
plate this last picture. Here is a 
gentleman astonishing his brethren 
of the small fry, from a one pair of 
stairs, at the corner of Crown Court, 
towards the Waithman end of Flect 
Street, adjudging the prize of litera- 
ture, clapping on the eyeband of jus- 
tice, grasping the literary sword, figur- 
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ing away as an Egyptian judge of 
the dead, and knocking about princes 
and commoners in the style of Mi- 
nos, AZacus, and Rhadamanthus. Is 
it not odd, amazing, awful, that of 
those great doings no trace remains ; 
that no one, save the author, has the 
slightest recollection of those flou- 
rishings of sceptres and swords ; that 
of the independence, literary and 
political, of the then Sunday Times, 
not even Abraham John Valpy or 
Daniel Whittle Harvey can speak ; 
and that of its flourishing condition 
in those days, certain manuscript vo- 
lumes, now in manuborum, (as Mr. 
Clarkson would say,) of George God- 
frey, or Calthorpe, or the old Lollard, 
would bear a melancholy testimony. 
So far we have, from internal evi- 
dence, detected our gentleman as, in 
one sense, a critic of the Old and 
New Times school. But this was not 
our meaning when we first used the 
terms ; we meant that Mr. Clarkson 
was at once on the day of Longinus, 
and Mr. Puff—grandiloquent and dia- 
lectical as the Greek humbug, slang 
and article-weaving as the humbug 
of Sheridan’s delineation. In great 
style he parades before us the laws and 
standards of criticism, from Aristotle 
and Longinus, Quintilian and Horace, 
Bossu and Boileau, Heliogabalus and 
Jack the Painter, but excuses himself 
cunningly, from quoting any of those 
outlandish people ; on the plea, that 
in addressing English folks, he ought 
only to quote English authorities. We 
shall soon shew another reason. His 
English authorities are Burke, of 
whom nothing but a vague sentence is 
taken, and that from none of Burke’s 
great works—Addison’s “ excellent 
critique on Milton,”—a bundle of ig- 
norant fallacies from beginning to 
end; and Pope’s Essay on Criticism. 
How well qualified Pope was to criti- 
cise,* as an undisputed authority, sa- 














* We never fell in with the absurd cry raised against Pope, whose merits, in his own line 
of poetry, were of the highest kind. That he was not Homer, even at second hand, 
the readers of Homer know; and that the school of terse satire, in which he excelled, 
is not first rate poetry, all readers of poetry will admit. The mock heroic, the polished 
couplet, the trim sentence full of good sense and point, these are his peculiar province, 
and the very greatest renown they can claim, are fully his. His verses on the Death of an 
Unfortunate Lady, a few parts of his Eloisa and Abelard, and perhaps a few other pieces, 
are of amore ambitious range; but do they after all attain to the highest? For all 
critical poetry we have but small respect, no matter how cleverly it may be executed. 
It is a long time since we read the Essay on Criticism, and we were not prepared, from 
our habitual feeling of the correctness and polish of Pope's versification, and the praises 
which it has traditionally obtained, to find such a number of couplets quoted in this 
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cred poetry of the kind imitated by 
the Sham-Satan, may be gathered 
from his everlasting sneers at Milton, 
of whose management of the highest 
and most difficult part of his task, 
the critic merely says, that ‘« God 
the Father turns a school divine.” 

On the strength of his Greek and 
other authorities, Mr. Clarkson lays 
down various rules of criticizing, 
which respect the plot, fable, cha- 
racter, sentiments, diction and mo- 
ral, whereupon he philosophizes.— 
We think his division in the manner 
of Aristotle, Longinus, Quintilian, 
Horatius Flaccus, Bossu, Boileau, 
Heliogabalus, and Jack the Painter, 
is quite admirable, and well worthy 
of the concordant selection he has 
made, and absolve him from thinking 
of the minor matters of the law. 
His great knowledge of the general 
contents of Latin authors (we have 
only two words of Greek, one of 
them wrong spelt,)* may excuse the 
slight acquaintance which our author 
manifests with the particulars of their 
language. For instance, Propria que 
maribus, a great author whom we 
have already quoted, might have re- 
minded Mr. Clarkson that he was 
rather Anti-priscianish in the follow- 
ing sentence : 

“ This critical arrow, directed really a- 
gainst Milton, falls as harmlessly short of 
the mark, as the imbelLE ictus of Priam. 
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Does not the Miltonian voice startle the 
objector as the ‘ Dare you do it?’ of the 
dungeoned Marius repulsed his trembling 
assailant 2?” 

All this is very grand, and almost 
equal to Pistol, but still Lilly would 
have said that ictus was not neuter, 
and that so far from Priam’s effort 
being an ictus at all, it was a ‘‘ telum 
imbelle stnE ictu.’”? Does not the 
Priscianish voice startle the, &c. &c., 
(the reader may supply the remainder 
of the sentence as per sample above). 

The same awful voice might be 
heard objecting to the following : 

“ Enough has been advanced to shew 
the quo animus of the last attacks on 
Montgomery. He, and all who come be- 
fore the public, are ‘ fair game ;’ an anony- 
mous rejoinder to an anonymous attack, 
is fair; an anonymous attack on UNAN- 
onymous writers, though less equal, if 
frankly conducted, is also fair.” 


It may be so, but it is not quite so 
fair to yoke the reluctant quo to ani- 
mus, or to buckle the Latin and 
Greek negatives into one belt. 

If the illustrious Priscian would 
object to the foregoing, he would not 
be more delighted with such spelling 
as Capre, (p. 56) or Coriphexus 
alas, for xsguon!), or phrenisis, (p. 
89) or fifty others of the same kind ; 
or such prosody as the arrangement 
of the quotation, “ pares cantare 
parati,” (p. 44) ; or the description of 





pamphlet of Clarkson’s, slovenly or ill rhymed. About fifty lines are quoted, and among 
them we have these :— 

















“ A perfect judge will read each work of wit 
In the same spirit which the author writ.” 


* Nor lose for each malignant, dull delight, 
The generous feeling to be pleased with wit.” 


“ Ye then whose judgment the right course would siver 
Know well each ancient’s proper character.” 


“ Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem, 
To copy nature, is to copy them.” 


* Some truly license answers to the full, 
The intent proposed, that license is a rule.” 


“ Thus Pegasus, a nearer way te take, 
May boldly deviate from the common érack.” 


The same rhymes are also constantly repeated in close juxta-position. Rhymes 
to the words “ sense” and “ offend” abound most profusely. These are blemishes in so 
small a poem, particularly when the polish and correctness of Pope are so much dwelt 
upon. We have only looked at the extracts made by Mr. Clarkson. 

* Akamaton pur in italics, (p. 70). If pur represents wvg, why have we not 
purotechny—puramid—purometer? But it is, we confess, a common cockneyism, and 
worthy of the Valpyian Editor of the Sunday Times. 
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Scott’s octosyllabics, as tetrametri- 
cal Jambics; an Iambic tetrameter 
consisting unluckily of sixteen sylla- 
bles, whereas the metre—the danger- 
ous facility of which was conquered 
by the Northern Ariosto, has only 
eight. 

To borrow a quotation from our 
critic, who indulges in authorities 
found in Syntaxes and other scarce 
works, “‘ Quorsum hxc tam putida 
tendunt?” That is, as he would 
translate it, ‘‘ Why should we tor- 
ment ourselves with such non- 
sense?” Itis a sensible question to 
ask, but we wish to set him right on 
one point. [The erudite Clarkson 
will enquire whom we mean by the 
word “ him,” and making a fine pa- 
rade of authorities stolen cunningly 
from the thief guilty of the last En- 
glish Grammar in his hands, ask 
for an antecedent; we therefore in- 
form him that ‘ him” is himself.] 
And that point is about common 
sense. Gentle reader, bear with us 
for a while, through a few lines of 
stupid, and rather knavish wri- 
ting, in order to come at a piece of 
learning. The critic is balancing 
some blockheads who spoke in favour 
of Montgomery, against the general 
outery against him, as follows : 

“ If two judges sitting in juxtaposition, 
in Westminster Hall, were to give such 
sentences, what would be said or thought 
ofthem? Solvuntur risu tabula,” [recon- 
dite quotation!] “ If two Turkish cadis 
were to give judgment after this fashion, 
it would probably be inferred, that one of 
them had partaken too plentifully of for- 
bidden wine, or too sparingly, (to satisfy a 
cadi’s auri sacra fames,)” [recondite quota- 
tion again!] “of equally-forbidden fees. 
Yet discrepancy on minor points, (though 
not so vital a collision,) may well be par- 
doned to the legal decisions of our courts, 
since the law is in some cases at variance 
with itself. But it is not so with criticism. 
It has no internecine” [a good word !] “ prin- 
ciples. Its laws have been long ascer- 
tained; they are few and simple. They 
have been determined by reason, admitted 
by common sense, supported by ancient 
precedent, and established by modern 
example.” 


All that is very well—fine wri- 








ting and learned. The thought, 
feeling, and composition are all wor- 
thy of one another. But cruel and 
rabid persons, looking on with a sen- 
tence-manufacturing eye will be cri- 
tical. If any laws have been deter- 
mined by reason, supported by an- 
cient precedent, and established by 
modern example—are they not ad- 
mitted by common sense? If that 
be the case, these cruel and rabid 
persons will ask why then introduce 
the words? The answer is at hand. 
The illustrious author wished to shew 
his erudition in the Latin language, 
and he has done so in a note. 


“Tt is commonly thought that this 
phrase, [common sense] used with its or- 
dinary signification, is peculiarly English, 
or at least modern; but Juvenal uses the 
words ‘ communis sensus’ with precisely 
the same meaning.” 


Now thisis no bad trick—the words 
“‘common sense” areneedlessly lugged 
in by the head and shoulders, in order 
to produce this comment upon the 
communis sensus of Juvenal. But un- 
fortunately wemust say, Wrong again, 
Mr. Clarkson! Communis sensus, here 
at least, is not common sense, but po- 
liteness, civility, good manners; that 
feeling (for such is the meaning of sen- 
sus) acquired by living in good society. 
Juvenal is expostuiating with Rubel- 
lius, whom he describes as ‘‘ superbum 
—et inflatum, plenumque Nerone pro- 
pinquo.” And headds, after this de- 
scription of the insolent manners 
of the young scion of the imperial 
house, 


* Rarus enim fermé sensus communis in 
ila 
Fortuna.” 


Which means no more than that menof 
that rank, (orthat [the Julian] family, 
as Ireland interprets it,) generally are 
so haughty and insolent as to consider 
themselves freed from the restraints 
imposed by common politeness. 
Translate it‘ common sense,” and you 
destroy the passage. But the illustri- 
ous Clarkson might have found the 
phrase in Horace also, without send- 
ing him any further on his travels : 


** Simplicior si quis et est, (qualem me sepé libenter 
Obtulerim tibi Mzecenas) ut forte legentem 
Aut tacitum impellat quovis sermone molestus. 


Communi sensu plane caret, inquimus.’ 
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That is to say, if any body thrusts 
himself upon a gentleman unwilling 
to receive his visits, he wants (not 
common sense, but) common po- 
liteness, refinement of manners. He 
has not fact, to use the slang expres- 
sion of the day. We refer Clarkson 
to Gifford’s note on the passage in 
Juvenal, where the question is set at 
rest. 

Having thus disposed of his suf- 
ficiency for setting up as a critic of 
the ancient school, we come now to 
consider him in his more legitimate 
capacity of a critic of the modern 
academy, personified by Puff. Here 
he is quite at home, and we recom- 
mend his services to Rowland’s Ma- 
cassar Oil, Hunt’s Matchless Black- 
ing, Warren’s Japan, Dr. Eady’s Pa- 
tent Medicines, or Colburn’s Novels. 
So beplastered an individual as Ro- 
bert. Montgomery does not exist. 
There is not a poet of whom Clark- 
son has ever heard, who is not made 
to vail bonnet to the amiable young 
gentleman who hangs the Mont- 
gomery’s head in front of his small 
beer manufactory. As for us of 
Fraser’s Magazine, we are abused in 
good set terms, set down as writers 
of ‘‘ sheer blackguardism,’’* and per- 
petrators of other iniquities, which 
we have no notion of enumerating, 
much less trying to refute. What 
we have said, we have said, and there 
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is no necessity of warring upon the 
slain. That the friends of puff, 
quackery, bombast, and pretence, 
should be our enemies, is perfectly 
as we wish it to be, and we give 
them leave to revile us in any man- 
ner they please. We beg only to 
remark, that Mr. Montgomery has 
discovered one very ingenious method 
of defence when his blunders are ex- 
posed. He sets up a plea of a mistake 
of the press. One amusing in- 
stance occurs in this pamphlet, (p. 
39-40.) We had laughed at the ridi- 
culous nonsense of a passage about 
‘the surfaced moon arranged in 
clouds of crimson bloom, coming 
gliding o’er the waves, that billowed 
dancingly to wear her smile.” This 
it seems was all the fault of a vil- 
lanous compositor. The passage 
should stand, “‘ the sun-faced morn 
arrayed in clouds of crimson bloom.” 
Why the one is as precious foolery 
as the other. It never was an error 
of the press; this second attempt 
is altogether a new reading. 

Among other proofs of the “ af- 
fluent power” of Montgomery, his 
panegyrist adduces the “ pictural 
words and phrases” invented by the 
illustrious poet. Such knowledge of 
English has our critic, that we find 
among these words, sea-foam, cloud- 
wreath, sun-burnt, snow-flake, &c. 


* And like the snow-fiake on the river, 
A moment seen—then gone for ever.”” 


Tam O’SHANTER. 





* We may say, in a note, that this accusation of blackguardism comes very well from 
the author of the Age Reviewed, and the Puffiad. The absurd abortions fell still born 
from the press, but this pamphlet supplies an immense number of specimens of their 


contents, We take one :— 


“But who is he that, with sardonic smile, 
And jaundiced eye, and lip weigh’d down with bile, 





Sneaks by, with pedlar sketches at his back ? 
The monarch of the small-beer poet pack! 


The mighty would-be cock of prose and rhyme, 


Like Balaam’s donkey, braying the sublime ! 







Alike so hated by each friend and foe, 

That they applaud, who would not strike the blow. 
Did Byron’s laurels feel thy blackening slime, 

And forged detection of his thought and rhyme ? 

For this dull deed, may ne’er thy rhyme again 
Crawl through a page, or hobble through a strain ; 
But injured genius blast thy venal muse, 

And drive thee, snarler, to thy fostering blues.” 


If this is not sheer “ blackguardism,” we do not know what is. Clarkson says the person 
thus slandered, is the author of the Review of Montgomery in the Edinburgh. We 
always thought it was intended for Jerdan or some of his contributors, and the Review 


in question was written by Macauley, who never, we believe, wrote in the Gazette. 
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Very original indeed! We admit 
that such fine words as “‘ insinuous,” 
“ thunderwombs,” [we request the 
reader to try to picture this to him- 
self,] and many others of the same 
kind are Montgomery’s sole property. 
We also consign to him “ paradisal,” 
although Clarkson fathers it upon 
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Milton, who rejects the babe. It is 
no where to be found in his works. 
—See Todd’s Index. 

As we are the fairest of critics, we 
take a specimen, which Clarkson 
quotes as the perfection of poetry, 
giving it all the advantage of his 
own italics :-— 


“ Hark! the revelry of waves! 
Now, like the whirling of unnumber’d wheels 
In faint advance; now wild as battle roar 
In shatter’d echoes voyaging the wind; 
Then, snake-like hissing, they enring the shore, 
Dissolve, and flower the shelly beach with foam!” 


We subjoin his own note. 


“The word enring, from the German (umringen,) is picturesque, and analogical with: 
the Teutonic paternity of the English language.” 


« Analogical with the Teutonic 
paternity!” why no euphuist ever 
spoke prettier—not Sir Percy Shafto 
himself. 

We must conclude—to expose all 
the absurdities, we should reprint 
the pamphlet. It is wasting time to 


say any more of this brace, “un sot 
toujours trouve un plus sot qui l’ad- 
mire.” Montgomery is the sof, and, 
though we thought it impossible, he 
has found wa plus sot in Clarkson. 
Requiescant igitur in peacibus,* as the 
critic would observe. 





* We suppose that Clarkson will charge his “ quo animus,” his “ imbelle ictus,” &c. upon 
the printer, in the manner of his great prototype; but that will not do, for he has given 
us an extraordinary list of errata already : as, for succeeding line, read symphonious chime ; 


for “ sentiments,” read “ sentences.” 


and Sir Hugh Evans. 


Which last correction puts us in mind of Bardolph 

“The gentleman was fap, and had drunk himself out of his 

five sentences,” which is amended accordingly by the parson. 
, sty by 


Besides Mr. C. vouches 


for the correctness of his text in the blame he casts upon his author :— 
“ In these and other beautiful descriptions, a loose phrase, now and then provokingly 
occurring, induces the inference, that the author, with the impatience of genius, has not 


rigidly corrected his proofs. 


The thrice corrected MSS. of ‘ paper-saving’ Pope, and the 


thrice elaborated revises of the nervously fastidious Canning, should have taught him the 


saving virtue of correction.” 


Mr. C.’s own text therefore, must be perfection, and fine perfection it is. 
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THE FAREWELL OF THE CONVICTS. 
[By the Author of “‘ The Rover’s Song,” in our last Number.] 


A poat is rowed along the sea, 

Full of souls as it may be ; 

Their dress is coarse, their hair is shorn, 
And every squalid face forlorn 

Is full of sorrow, and hate, and scorn! 
What is’t ?—It is the Convicr Boat, 
That o’er the waves is forced to float, 
Bearing its wicked burden o’er 

The ocean to a distant shore : 

Man scowls upon it; but the sea 
(The same with fettered as with free,) 
Danceth beneath it heedlessly ! 


Slowly the boat is borne along, 
Yet they who row are hard and strong, 
And well their oars keep time 
To one who sings (and clanks his chain, 
The better thus to hide his pain,) 
A bitter, banished rhyme ! 
He sings; and all his mates in woe, 
Chaunt sullen chorus as they go! 


The Faretvell, 


1. 


Row us on, a felon band, 
Farther out to sea, 
Till we lose all sight of land, 
And then—we shall be free ! 
Row us on, and loose our fetters ; 
Yeo! the boat makes way : 
Let’s say “‘ good bye” unto our betters, 
And, hey for a brighter day ! 


Chorus. 


Row us fast! row us fast! 
Trial’s o’er, and sentence past : 
Here’s a whistle for those who tried to blind us, 
j And a curse on all we leave behind us! 


9 


ae 


Farewell, juries,—jailers,—friends ! 
(Traitors to the close,) 

Here the felon’s danger ends: 

| Farewell, bloody foes ! 

Farewell, England! we are quitting 
Now thy dungeon doors : 

Take our blessing, as we’re flitting— 
“* Curse upon thy shores !”” 


3. 


Farewell, England!—honest nurse 
Of all our wants and sins! 

What to thee’s the felon’s curse? 

What to thee who wins? 
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Murder thriveth in thy cities— 
Famine through thine isle : 
One may cause a dozen ditties, 

But t’other scarce a smile. 








4. 


Farewell, England !—tender soil, 
Where babes who leave the breast 
From morning unto midnight toil, 
That pride may be proudly drest! 
Where he who’s right and he who swerveth 
Meet at the goal the same, 
Where no one hath what he deserveth, 
Not even in empty fame! 


5. 


So, fare thee well, our country dear! 
Our last wish, ere we go, 
May your heart be never clear 
From tax, nor tithe, nor woe! 
May they who sow e’er reap for others, 
The hundred for the one ! 
May friends grow false, and twin-born brothers 
Each hate his mother’s son! 





Is 


6. 


May pains and forms still fence the place 
Where justice must be bought ; 

So he who’s poor must hide his face, 
And he who thinks—his thought ! 

May Might o’er Right be crowned the winner, 
The head still o’er the heart, 

And the saint be still so like the sinner, 
You'll not know them apart! 


7. 


May your traders grumble when bread is high, 
And your farmers when bread is low; 
And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high, 
Learn more than your nobles know ! 
May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, 
And your convicts all short throats ; 
And your blood-covered bankers e’er hang together, 
And tempt ye with one pound notes ! 





8. 


And so, with hunger in your jaws, 
And peril within your breast, 
And a bar of gold, to guard your laws, 
For those who—pay the best : 
Farewell to England’s woe and weal! 
. . . For our betters, so bold and blythe, 
May they never want, when they want a meal, 
A PARSON TO TAKE THEIR TITHE! 


J. BeruHe.. 


(The Author of the above rhymes, and the Editor, must beg to disclaim all identity 
with the Convicts, or their opinions: —And in order to avoid any further mistake, (his 
verses in the last Number, entitled ‘ The Rover's song,’ having been attributed to Mr. 






Barry Cornwall,) the author has consented to affix his name to the present production. ] 
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ADMINISTRATION, 


BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Tuat the Duke of Wellington is a 
man of undoubted talent no one can 
deny; but his Grace, with all his 
talents, is not able to thwart the 
operation of human infirmity. He 
led our armies through the Peninsula 
by a series of the most memorable 
victories that have ever been achieved 
by the most fortunate of nations, and 
even these grew pale before the sur- 
mounting glories of the last triumph 
over the Emperor of the French. The 
Duke of Wellington proved himself 
to be the greatest of living generals ; 
his vanity blinded his visual organ, 
and he fancied that he could guide 
the destinies of a nation as easily as 
he once wielded the Generalissimo’s 
staff of the allied armies of Europe. 
But the conduct of men in their civil 
capacity is not, thank God, directed by 
the regulations of martial law; and as 
all the Duke’s ideas of government 
are shapen and guided according to 
the spirit of such regulations, the 
world need spare its surprise at the 
complete failure of the field-marshal 
minister. Peremptoriness of com- 
mand, speed in obedience, and se- 
crecy in council, are the prime agents 
in warfare, because the elements of 
circumstances are shifting and transi- 
tory in movement, and unless made 
subservient under any particular mo- 
dification, in puncto momenti, they 
pass speedily into some other trans- 
formation, and the opportunity for 
action is lost for ever. In civil poli- 
cy, however, matters are in the op- 
posite extreme. Every thing here is 
guided by set rules, by machinery 
circumscribed and tardy in its move- 
ment. 

Society is, indeed, as it were a ma- 
chine, which is the same, now, in 
principle, as it was in the time of the 
Athenian demagogues ; in the worst 
period as well as in the best of the 
Roman empire; or during the mob 
riots of the Italian republics in the 
middle ages. The most civilized of 
Christians, if roused into a popular 
phrenzy, cast away the fear of God 
from their hearts, and are transported 
into aherd of ravenous savages, like the 
drunken descendants of Odin, or the 
infuriated masses of the sans culcttes. 


Oppression is sure of eventually meet- 
ing with its reward; for in process of 
time the passiveness of the slave will 
be worked into resistance. A soldier, 
therefore, like the Duke of Welling- 
ton, is little capacitated for the civil 
government of a nation. He has 
no condescension—no conciliation. 
Every measure under his administra- 
tion is actuated according to those 
principles which are nearest to the 
heart of a great military commander. 
Nothing is done by him to bind men 
to him by love to his person, or by the 
pure sentiment of friendship. His 
way is to force the inclinations of 
men; to make them bend to his 
wishes,—either to urge them by the 
appliance of, as it were, brute force, 
to become the servants of govern- 
ment, or buy them heart and soul 
by the golden dispensation of minis- 
terial patronage. His companions in 
arms bear towards him, as Colonel 
Napier very justly remarks, the same 
enthusiastic feelings as did the soldiers 
of the Tenth Legion towards Cesar, 
their darling commander. It has been 
said, that his Grace might use these 
soldiers whom he has placed in thick 
clusters around his own person, for 
the attainment of objects similar 
to those which impelled forward 
the conqueror of Gaul. This, how- 
ever, may be an idle suspicion, and 
we think that it is so. But the wel- 
fare of our country is not so in- 
different to our hearts as is the in- 
vestigation of the truth of this Julian 
accusation against the Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Weare deeply persuaded of the fact, 
that the reign of favouritism is and 
will ever be a curse to any country in 
which it has taken root, or even enjoys 
a temporary existence. The favourites 
of the kings of this country have been 
of pestilential influence; we need not 
look very far back for an example ; 
in the present moment, some indi- 
viduals may perhaps be living, who 
are still greedily hanging on the smile 
of an expiring monarch, on whose 
demise, however, they will be com- 
pelled toexchange courtly sunshine for 
a wretched seclusion ; the poignancy 
of which will be increased in a ten- 
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fold degree, by the consciousness on 
their part, that they are followed by 
the scorn and contempt of every in- 
dividual, however lowly his condi- 
tion, who stands erect in the know- 
ledge of his own integrity. Look to 
the past condition of France, and 
we must be further convinced of the 
poisonous influence of favouritism. 
It is as surely accompanied by a 
reign of mistresses and a decline in 
public morals, as that substances are 
accompanied by their shadows; all 
good councils then are nullified ; 
matters are managed by arbitrary 
will; the safeguards of liberty be- 
come undermined ; the efforts of pa- 
triotism are neutralised ; and the true 
friends of their country, seeing the 
inefficacy of their attempts to pre- 
serve from tarnish the public honour, 
through courtly cabals and factions, 
composed of underlings, under the 
management of an autocratic minis- 
ter, or a titled prostitute, become 
faint-hearted, allow themselves to be 
drifted away on the ship-wrecked 
timbers of the public weal, and 
await destruction with the blind cou- 
rage of despair. These things are 
notorious! ought they not to be 
avoided ? 

The dark times of the Venetian 
administration have passed, their 
violence was fearful, as testified by 
the Count Daru. The greatest bles- 
sing to a country, is a well devised 
and well regulated constitution ; such 
a constitution operates against court 
cabals and court favourites, and ar- 
gues in favour of a minister, who 
shall not act on his own secret con- 
clusions, but shall, by a free com- 
munication with the great body of 
the people, give them assurance of 
their welfare, by informing them of 
the measures intended for the main- 
tenance of their liberties and national 
greatness. That there will always be 
a party of disaffected is natural, but 
this party will be composed of those 
in whose bosoms such hungry fiends 
as self interest and avarice have made 
their dwelling-place. These, however, 
will be soon discovered, and become 
marked men. Blessings will attend the 
footsteps of such a minister :—*‘ Ea 
autem est gloria, laus recti factorum, 
magnorumque in rempublicam me- 
ritorum ; qu cum optimé cujusque, 
tum etiam multitudinis testimonio 
comprobatur.” 
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The successes of the late war, and 
the glories achieved by our country, 
were the work of the Tories. But the 
reign of George the Fourth can count 
its court-favourites. During this 
reign, moreover, there has been a 
multiplicity of ministers and of coun- 
cils. The English church has lost its 
high character, because it is adminis- 
tered by many Bishops who have 
yielded to the influence of worldly in- 
terests, and bartered the integrity of 
conscience for the tinsels of this tran- 
sitory life. The emancipation of the 
Roman Catholics has been accom- 
plished. Ruin has"come upon our co- 
lonial interests and our home manu- 
factures. Trade is atastand. Po- 
verty and ruin are rioting in the 
country. Public confidence is denied 
the minister and his servants. An 
opposition of a powerful kind, of 
a two-fold nature, composed of true 
Tories on one side, and true Whigs 
on another, (to say nothing of the 
lowest class of the Whigs, whose 
head-quarters are Holland House,) 
has been formed, the public busi- 
ness is retarded, the debates in par- 
liament prolonged. The ministers 
have been defeated.—The Duke of 
Wellington is the First Lord of the 
Treasury—that individual, the con- 
necting link of whose household troops 
is the mutual consciousness of weak- 
ness and fear: that individual who in 
his demeanour has, on more occasions 
than one, denied to his peers in par- 
liament the common courtesies of a 
gentleman. Louis the Fourteenth en- 
tered his chamber of parliament with 
a whip. His Grace of Wellington, in 
language, and looks, and gait, insults 
men who are his equals in birth, rank, 
riches, influence, and amiable qualities 
of heart. Perhaps he may imagine 
that his brilliant services abroad have 
bestowed on him the unheard of pri- 
vilege of treating with contempt those 
chambers of parliament who voted to 
him his riches ; that nation which has 
been his benefactor. Its liberality, 
however, he may imagine to be in- 
commensurate with his prodigious de- 
serts. We confess that his deserts on 
the score of his military exploits have 
indeed been prodigious; and if he 
still persevere in this opinion, we 
would be contented to use towards 
him the language of a slave, and say 
to his Grace— 
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“ Si tibi quid feci, aut facio, quod placeat, Simo; et 
Id gratum fuisse advorsim te, habeo gratiam. 
Sed mi hoc molestum est : nam istaec commemoratio 
Quasi exprobratio est immemoris benefici.” 


Yes; we say we should be satisfied 
to use towards him even this lan- 
guage, borrowed from the mouth of 
a slave, were we sure it could be 
productive of benefit or a change in 
the inexorable bosom of his Grace 
of Wellington. But the thing is im- 
possible. Yet has the liberality of 
the British nation been ample. His 
Grace, however, was not satisfied : 
he sought the premiership—obtained 
it, we will not say by what means, 
and keeps it, although his retention 
of office is against the wishes of the 
country. Majorities for the uphold- 
ing his measures can, with the 
greatest possible difficulty, be ob- 
tained. He is only surrounded by 
the servile retinue of official under- 
lings. Is such a man to be suffered 
to guide the reins of government? 
It ought not, surely, to be endured. 

It is well known, that Buonaparte 
was himself weak, as a statesman; 
and wisely did he act in binding to 
his interests men like Fouché and 
Talleyrand. Bernadotte, indeed, has 
been successful, both as a civil and 
military ruler, but (without wishing 
to detract from the talent of really a 
remarkable man) the scheme of go- 
vernment in Sweden is simple: she 
has no colonies, no oriental posses- 
sions, no navy, of any consideration, 
no manufactures, no monetary sys- 
tem, no necessity for upholding the 
condition of a first-rate European 
power. The only individual that we 
know of, whose character is com- 
posed of the equally blended excel- 
lences of the warrior and statesman, 
is John, Duke of Marlborough. This 
illustrious General was a good and 
an honourable man—thanks to the 
satisfactory labours of Archdeacon 
Coxe; who, in his excellent Memoirs 
of the Conqueror at Blenheim, has 
effectually exposed all the foul calum- 
nies by which the reputation of this 
nobleman has been for so many 
years befouled. 

Bad as was the ministry of his 
period, and disreputable as were the 
factions—and popularity is too fre- 
quently based on the rankest injus- 
tice—the plotting enemies of the Duke 
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of Marlborough gained the good 
opinion of the nation, and the most 
meritorious servant of the crown 
was deprived of his offices in a 
single day, and compelled to wan- 
der from his ungrateful country 
into a dignified exile. His par- 
tisans were persecuted, and the 
Prince Eugene, whilst in London, 
having spoken of him in terms of 
approval and friendship, was public- 
ly insulted and caricatured in the 
journals. Still, however, all things 
considered, it was better for Marl- 
borough that matters turned out as 
they did. The popular inclinations 
of a nation are not to be counteract- 
ed in a moment, or forced into the 
channel of sound policy. Dema- 
gogues will, for a time, prevail, and 
charlatans and false philosophers 
be, for a season, triumphant. Yet 
eternal providence will, in the end, 
vindicate its own honour—when cor- 
rupt philosophy will slink again into 
its native Cimmerian darkness, and 
the boastings of upstart and moun- 
tebank politicians end in utter con- 
fusion. Cleon had his day in Athens, 
and then his countrymen learned to 
curse the memory of that boastful 
and factious demagogue. Neckar, the 
most honest man of the Revolution, 
found his good purposes frustrated 
by the infuriated mobs of the French 
capital, who were bent on their own 
destruction. But it is well that the 
intentions of good men should some- 
times be frustrated, that the watch- 
fulness of providence may be made 
more manifest—that men’s eyes 
may be opened to the true condi- 
tion of good, by having experienced 
the hard trials of evil fortune. 
Whatever, however, may be its suf- 
ferings, posterity has generally hon- 
ours in store for the memory of true 
worth. Madame de Sévigné has 
well said “le monde n’a point de 
longues injustices.” The recollection 
of such men as Harley and St. John 
is foul in the nostrils of the present 
generation—the vindication of the 
Great Marlborough has been accom- 
plished by his late admirable his- 
torian. All this may, by some of 
3M 
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our readers, be supposed to be a 
digression from the main question ; 
we, however, are of a contrary opi- 
nion, and have made bold to think 
that it has a close affinity to our 
subject of consideration. 

The nation, notwithstanding the 
statesmanlike qualities and true pa- 
triotism of the Duke of Marlborough 
—failed in its promises of bounty 
towards him; and his loving Duchess 
was obliged to complete the national 
monument at Blenheim, at her own 
expense. The statesmanlike qualities 
of his Grace the Duke of Wellington 
are yet to be discovered; his only 
feat has been the passing of that 
Roman Catholic Relief Bull, which 
we, and all true Tories like ourselves, 
look upon as one of the greatest 
curses that could have befallen this 
country. This bill has had no visible 
salutary effect upon the prosperity of 
Ireland, or the welfare of Great 
Britain. The cries of the Papists 
are as loud as ever; whilst their in- 
fluence—let Tories and patriots use 
whatever preventives they please— 
must gain ground—now that they 
enjoy an equality of rights. Two 
equal powers cannot be, nor ever 
were coexistent in the same circum- 
scribed space without—such is the in- 
firmity of man—collision, animosity, 
and blows. The truth, however sad 
it may sound, most certainly is, that 
no rancour is of so deadly, immitigable 
a kind, as that which emanates from 
religious exacerbation: indeed the 
cruelty natural to the fanaticism of 
religionists and saints has long since 
passed into a proverb. Our own 
history of the Great Civil War, and 
of the Cameronian disturbances in 
Scotland, afford many lamentable in- 
stances, and the catalogue of them is 
most wofully extended when we look 
to the transactions of the Hugonots 
of France. What permanent benefit 
to that country was the Edict of 
Nantes? That celebrated safeguard 
was equivalent to the Emancipation 
Bill of his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington. By its tenure, the Protes- 
tants were confirmed in many con- 
siderable immunities, yet they were 
not satisfied. It is not in the 
nature of man to be satisfied with 
partial privileges; that is to say, 
men whose actions are not restrained 
by the existing principles of theoretic 
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policy, but whose jealousy is excited 
by the hard practices of the day, 
whose passions become aroused on 
beholding themselves subjected to 
their political enemies, who feel the 
necessity of constant watchfulness 
for the maintenance of their rights 
and privileges, and who are goaded 
into action by the intemperance of 
religious enthusiasm. The Hugonots 
of France, however, had an additional 
motive for action against the Ca- 
tholics. These last had won from 
the others their own gallant and fa- 
vourite Henry of Navarre, whom 
they had compelled into an abomi- 
nable apostacy. They therefore burn- 
ed with an inconceivable animosity 
against their religious opponents. 
These opponents were the stronger 
party, and the Hugonots very na- 
turally kept constantly seeking for 
assistance from foreign powers, and 
particularly from our own country. 
Richelieu at length determined to de- 
stroy their political influence, consi- 
dering them, very justly, as the worst 
enemies, because intestine, to the 
monarchy of France. Now, mark the 
consequence ; and this would have 
been the same whether Richelieu (the 
greatest minister that ever swayed the 
destinies of a nation,) or the meanest 
statesman had contrived to effect the 
subjugation of the French protestants. 
The power of the monarch became 
absolute, and the most galling of 
tyrannies was imposed upon the 
people. 

This consummation is certain when- 
ever only one political disputant is 
left for the crown. It was so in the 
time of Philip Augustus, of Louis XI., 
of Cardinal Richelieu, of Louis XIV., 
after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes. Whatever estate in any 
nation is dominant over all the others, 
becomes the oppressor. So it was 
with the Tiers-Etats of the Revolu- 
tion, which finally accomplished the 
ignominious death of its vanquished 
monarch ! 

We are afraid to carry forward 
this argument to its utmost extent, 
on account of the present mild spo- 
ken Sir James Scarlett. All we can 
say, therefore, is, that—if ever the 
Papists in this country should be- 
come formidable to the crown by an 
accession of force, of which, in our 
opinion, there is every likelihood ; 
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and, if ever the minister of England 
should contrive to gain over to his 
party the respectable portion of the 
Whigs, so as to induce them to be- 
come, as it were, sworn brethren ; 
and, if ever the Tory party of Eng- 
land should lose their due parliamen- 
tary influence, and the political war- 
fare remaining to be settled should 
lie between the Papists and his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers—the Constitution 
of this country will, from the heat en- 
gendered by animosity, in the struggle 
for predominance, be consumed like 
so much flax, and one of two things 
must have effect : either the cause of 
Protestantism will be entirely lost 
in Great Britain, and the Holy stand- 
ard of Catholicism will be haughtily 
raised throughout the land, or mo- 
narchical absolutism will be estab- 
lished. Every thing, therefore, de- 
pends on the Tory party of England 
—let it be vigilant and active in 
well-doing. 

We have said that Catholicism was 
likely to gain ground in the country; 
we will briefly give our argument 
for the assertion. We as Tories, and 
as anti-emancipationists, are justi- 
fied in saying that the present is a 
godless administration. The sacred 
character of the hierarchy has been 
disgraced. The fear of God has 
nearly become inoperative in the 
hearts of the people. The spirit of 
Protestantism is decaying. Not so, 
however, with Roman Catholicism. 
Are not its followers in a better si- 
tuation in respect to political condi- 
tion, than even the Protestants of 
France? There was no constitu- 
tional assembly in France, as there is 
in this country; into this the Papists 
are now admissible. They have the 
free, uncontrolled exercise of their 
religion, and are eligible into the 
highest offices of state. Are they, 
as a body, by any particular dispen- 
sation of Providence, exempt from 
the follies, and weaknesses, and pas- 
sions of mankind? or are they, in 
common with mankind, subject to all 
the faults and corruption of huma- 
nity? If they are thus morally con- 
structed, is it unreasonable to argue 
on their probable conduct, from 
those evidences of conduct which 
have been left recorded by every re- 
ligious party that ever existed in the 
world? The Roman Catholics will 
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endeavour to insure their existence by 
every possible accession of political 
influence ; and for a party so consti- 
tuted the surest mode of accomplish- 
ing this, will be by spreading in every 
direction the tenets of their own 
faith. Religious converts are the 
most effective instruments for the de- 
signs of political leaders. 

Again, let it not be supposed that 
Acts of Parliament will prevent men 
from accomplishing, even at the ex- 
pense of torture and death, the sacred 
duties enjoined them by their religion 
and their God. What earthly ob- 
stacle shall control the operations of 
conscience ? All oaths by compulsion 
to man are absolved by the impera- 
tive oath to God. Acts of Parlia- 
ment, therefore, will not retard the 
footsteps of such Papists as are real 
believers in the principles of the Ro- 
man creed.—Again, there is no 
power in Acts of Parliament to de- 
stroy the zeal of worldly-mindedness. 
If the forger will continue in his hein- 
ous traffic, notwithstanding the ca- 
pital punishment denounced against 
him, and spies in time of war encoun- 
ter for lucre the risk of death, so also 
will the partisan of the Pope, or of 
any foreign Catholic power, desirous 
of exciting an insurrection in this 
kingdom, encounter every penalty of 
an Act of Parliament, well aware 
that the chances of concealment or 
impunity are in the favour of every 
delinquent.—Again Catholics in this 
country intending to excite political 
commotion, will naturally look a- 
broad for support, in the same way 
as did the Hugonots of France.— 
Again, though some precautions have 
been taken against the open admis- 
sion of Jesuitism into these realms, 
what ministerial enactment shall be 
a bar to the operations of its spirit, 
which may at seasons even inveigle 
into obedience the monarchsand royal 
councils of England, as effectually as 
it has those of France.—And, lastly, 
triflmg punishments and penalties 
are disregarded by powerful bodies ; 
while severe penalties drive men into 
desperate measures and resistance. 

The upholding of the cause of 
Protestantism depends on the true 
Tories of England. If Protestantism 
be destroyed, the bulwark of the cause 
of liberty of conscience over the 
world is destroyed : destroy this last, 
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and freedom of thought, spite of the 
discovery of Printing, is attainted, 
and then farewell to the recognition 
of popular rights, and to the main- 
tenance of national constitutions. God 
forbid, however, that Europe should 
again be destined to behold an age 
of slavery and darkness ! 

When his Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington carried through the Emanci- 
pation Bill, he was directed by a short 
sighted policy. Ministers should 
have provident eyes, and act for pos- 
terity. If what we have said be true, 
his Grace ought to rank low in the 
list of rulers. Besides, Prime Minis- 
ters, of the order of the ‘Sic Jubeos,” 
are not fitted for the present exigen- 
cies of the State, which require not 
stern command, but conciliation. 

We owed his Grace a vast debt of 
gratitude for his military achieve- 
ments ; but we have most amply re- 
deemed it. There is a paper in Dean 
Swift’s Examiner, which is most ap- 
posite in respect to his Grace the 
Duke of Wellington, and we cannot 
do better than extract it. It was 
written against the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, whom it accuses of avarice, 
very unjustly. We have no such ac- 
cusation to urge against the Duke of 
Wellington ; though we do not deny 
—neither will his friends—that he has 
had a due and prudential care towards 
his worldly interests. The English 
nation, however, is by no means an 
ungrateful or illiberal nation, and the 
spirit of Swift’s positions are very 
applicable on the present occasion. 

“ Those are the most valuable rewards, 
which are given to us from the certain 
knowledge of the donor, that they fit our 
temper best: I shall therefore say nothing 
of the title of Duke, or the Garter, which 
the queen bestowed upon the general in 
the beginning of her reign; but I shall 
come to more substantial instances, and 
mention nothing which has not been given 
in the face of the world. The lands of 
Woodstock may, I believe, be reckoned 
worth 40,0007. ; on the building of Blen- 
heim Castle 200,000/. have been already 
expended, although it be not yet near 
finished ; the grant of 5,000/. per annum 
on the post-office is richly worth 100,0007. ; 
his principality in Germany may be com- 
puted at 30,000/.; pictures, jewels, and 
other gifts from foreign princes, 60,0002. ; 
the grant at the Pall-Mall, the rangership, 
&c. for want of more certain knowledge, 
may be called 10,000/.; his own and his 
duchess’s employments at five years value, 
reckoning only the known and avowed 
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salaries, are very low rated at 100,000/. 
Here is a good deal above half a million 
of money; and, I dare say, those who 
are loudest with the clamour of ingratitude, 
will readily own, that all this is but a 
trifle, in comparison of what is untold. 

The reason of my stating this account, 
is only to convince the world, that we are 
not quite so ungrateful either as the Greeks 
or the Romans; and in order to adjust 
the matter with all fairness, I shall con- 
fine myself to the latter, who were much 
more generous of the two. A victorious 
general of Rome, in the height of that 
empire, having entirely subdued his ene- 
mies, was rewarded with the larger triumph, 
and perhaps a statue in the Forum, a 
bull for a sacrifice, an embroidered gar- 
ment to appear in, a crown of laurel, a 
monumental trophy with inscriptions ; 
sometimes five hundred or a thousand 
copper coins were struck on occasion of 
the victory, which, doing honour to the 
general, we will place to his account; and 
lastly, sometimes, although not very fre- 
quently, a triumphal arch. These are 
all the rewards that I can call to mind, 
which a victorious general received, after 
his return from the most glorious expedi- 
tion; having conquered some great king- 
dom, brought the king himself, his family, 
and nobles, to adorn the triumph, in chains ; 
and made the kingdom, either a Roman 
province, or, at best, a poor depending 
state, in humble alliance to that empire. 
Now, of all these rewards, I find but two 
which were of real profit to the general ; 
the laurel crown, made and sent him at 
the charge of the public, and the em- 
broidered garment; but I cannot find 
whether this last was paid for by the 
senate or the general: however, we will 
take the more favourable opinion; and in 
all the rest admit the whole expence, as 
if it were ready money in the general’s 
pocket. Now, according to these com- 
putations on both sides, we will draw up 
two fair accounts; the one of Roman 
gratitude, and the other of British ingra- 
titude, and set them together in balance. 


* 4 BILL OF ROMAN GRATITUDE. 


Imprim. L. & 
For frankincense, and earthen 

pots toburnitin - - 4 
A bull for sacrifice - - 8 
An embroidered garment - 50 
A crown of laurel - - 0 
A statue - - - 100 
A trophy - - - 80 
A thousand copper medals, va- 

lue half pence a piece - 2 
A triumphal arch - - 500 
A triumphal car, valued as a 

modern coach - - 100 0 
Casual charges at the triumph 150 0 


————_—— 
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A BILL OF BRITISH INGRATITUDE. 
Imprim. L. 
Woodstock - 40,000 
Blenheim - 200,000 
Post-office grant 100,000 
Mildenheim - 30,000 
Pictures, jewels, &c. 60,000 
Pall-Mall grant, &c. 10,000 
Employments’ - 100,000 


540,000 


“ This is an account of the visible pro- 
fits on both sides; and if the Roman ge- 
neral had any private perquisites, they 
may be easily discounted, and by more 
probable computations; and differ yet more 
upon the balance, if we consider that all 
the gold and silver for safeguards and con- 
tributions, also all valuable prizes taken in 
the war, were openly exposed in the tri- 
umph, and then lodged in the Capitol for 
the public service. 

“ So that, upon the whole, we are not 
yet quite so bad at worst as the Romans 
were at best. And I doubt, those who 
raise the hideous cry of ingratitude, may 
be mightily mistaken in the consequence 
they propose from such complaints. I re- 
member a saying of Seneca, Multos ingra- 
tos invenimus, plures facimus ; we find 
many ungrateful persons in the world, but 
we make more, by setting too high a rate 
upon our pretensions, and under valuing 
the rewards we receive. When unreason- 
able bills are brought in, they ought to be 
taxed or cut off in the middle. Where 
there have been long accounts standing be- 
tween two persons, I have known one of 
them perpetually making large demands, 
and pressing for payment ; who, when the 
accounts were cast up on both sides, was 
found to be debtor for some hundreds. I 
am thinking, if a proclamation were issued 
out for every man to send in his bill of 
merits, and the lowest price he set them 
at, what a pretty sum it would amount to, 
and how many such islands as this must 
be sold to pay them. I form my judgment 
from the practice of those who sometimes 
happen to pay themselves, and, I dare af- 
firm, would not be so unjust as to take a 
farthing more than they think is due to 
their deserts. I will instance only in one 
article: A lady of my acquaintance ap- 
propriated twenty-six pounds a year out 
of her allowance, for certain uses, which 
her woman received, and was to pay to the 
lady, or her order, as it was called for. But, 
after eight years, it appeared, upon the 
strictest calculation, that the woman had 
paid but four pounds a year, and sunk two 
and twenty for her own pocket. It is but 
supposing, instead of twenty-six pounds, 
twenty-six thousand; and by that you 
may judge what the pretensions of modern 
merit are, where it happens to be its own 
paymaster.” 

The Duke of Wellington has per- 
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formed for England most eminent 
services. The Duke of Wellington 
has had his reward. He should 
make no further demands on the gra- 
titude or patience of this country. 
What we have alleged against him, 
are not trivial faults. ‘‘ The Athe- 
nians,” says Jeremy Taylor, “ found 
fault with Simonides, because he 
talked too loud. The Thebans ac- 
cused Panniculus, that he spit too 
much. The Carthaginians spoke ill 
of Hannibal, because he went open- 
breasted, with his stomach bare.” We 
have not dealt in such trivialities, or 
followed the Duke of Wellington into 
the actions of his private life, where, 
perhaps, we might have found some- 
what for censure. We have dealt 
with him openly and fairly. He has 
come forward as a prime minister, 
and has passed one celebrated act : 
this act has accomplished nothing in 
the shape of benefit—has destroyed 
the safeguards of Protestantism—has 
placed the securities of the nation in 
imminent peril. We were before se- 
cured from internal foes; we must 
now live in constant dread from the 
consciousness that internal foes have 
an existence in the country, and are 
using every effort to strengthen their 
party. He has done nothing to alle- 
viate the sufferings of the manufac- 
turing classes; he understands not 
one tittle of the true principles of our 
national commerce. Of this, a most 
woeful instance was manifested on 
the night of the sugar duties debate, 
when Mr. Huskisson mentioned the 
fact of having received from Liver- 
pool a communication descriptive of 
the general stagnation of commerce, 
manufactures, and business. The 
desperate condition of the ministry 
is ably exposed in a recent number 
of the Standard, and we extract the 
passage which speaks conviction in 
simple and incontrovertible terms: 

“ The question of the West Indian sugar 
duties is highly interesting and important ; 
and the considerations involved in the 
plan for inundating the country with tip- 
pling houses have still stronger claims 
upon attention; but we confess that the 
actual determination of either question 
seems to us insignificant, compared with 
the manner in which they have been de- 
termined. This used to be called a free 
country—ours used to be styled a repre- 
sentative government—and when the spirit 
of the country, as manifested by an actual 
expression of opinion in parliament, and 
not by a mere tale of numerical majorities, 



























































































































































































































































































































































directed the measures of the executive, 
there was scarcely a fallacy in the assump- 
tion,—though of course the votes of the 
legislative assemblies contained pseudo-re- 
presentatives who represented nobody, and 
an army of placemen who had no will but 
that of their master. 

“In times not long gone by, it was a 
maxim of government, as well understood 
and as authoritative as any written law, 
that a minister must not pretend to con- 
tinue in office unless he could secure the 
support of a majority so decisive as to 
negative the hypothesis that his power 
rested solely on the influence of place and 
the patronage of Treasury boroughs. This 
decisive majority was variously estimated. 
In very full houses, and this before the 
Irish union, Mr. Pitt stipulated for ninety 
at the least, and declared that if not sup- 
ported by a clear majority of sixty upon 
questions of ordinary interest, he must feel 
it his duty to resign. 

“ There was good reason in the rule al- 
luded to, and in Mr. Pitt’s application of 
it. One way or another, the minister can 
always command, virtute officii, 120 votes : 
the fair proportion of attendants out of this 
number ought always, therefore, to be de- 
ducted from his majority before we can 
make any approach to a knowledge of the 
real sense of parliament upon any given 
question. Let us illustrate this by an ex- 
ample. Last night 305 voted on Mr. 
Goulburn’s motion— 305 make somewhere 
about three-sevenths of the whole number ; 
the supporters of the motion were 161, the 
opponents 144, leaving a majority of 17 : 
but if we reduce the majority by three- 
sevenths of the household troops, or 51, 
we have a majority of thirty-four against 
Ministers on this motion. And they will, 
by the same process of investigation, be 
also found in minorities on the other divi- 
sions of the night. 

“From these premises (and we have 
stated them too favourably in assuming 
that the household troops attend no more 
regularly than other members)—from these 
premises, it follows that Ministers are now 
carrying on the government in defiance of 
the recorded sense of parliament; and 
from that it is not rash to infer that we 
speak falsely when we call this a free 
country, or ours a representative system of 
government. If it is replied to us that 
this is the old cant of discontent, our an- 
swer is short—the expression may be old, 
but the thing expressed at least is new. 
Never in British history did a minister 
persevere in holding office by the aid of 
such fallacious majorities as support the 
Duke of Wellington, and in defiance of 
such real majorities as oppose him. Why ? 
in what hope does he cling to place and 
power? We must decline suggesting an 
explanation; we can merely venture to 
say, as we have done, that his expected 

tenure does not rest upon the favour of 
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parliament, still less upon the approbation 
of the country.” 

Certain it is, indeed, that the fame 
of the Duke of Wellington’s admi- 
nistration has been loudly bruited 
abroad, through all ranks and classes 
in the metropolis. As the noise, how- 
ever, here originated, so in this place 
has its operation been circumscribed. 
One or two of the Whig papers, 
indeed, caught up the laudatory tone, 
and sang his praises at the outset in 
terms equal in extravagance to those 
employed in the Pollio of Virgil. 
They, however, had a certain pur- 
pose to effect, and that was the 
passing of the Great Relief Bill. 
Since that period, though they have 
not unfrequently approved of his 
Grace's proceedings, still no depend- 
ence was to be placed upon them. 
Indeed, so assured were ministers of 
this, that, we know, on good autho- 
rity, that within the last three or 
four months they have been very 
desirous of effecting a direct and 
certain influence on one or two 
papers, but they have not succeed- 
ed. As for the provincial journals, 
we are not wrong in saying, that, 
from the Land’s End to John 
O’Groat’s house, they are unanimous 
against the administration of his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington. Of 
course there must be exceptions, as 
there are exceptions ; but the excep- 
tions are so scanty, that they are not 
worthy of any consideration in the 
argument. The true upholders of 
his Grace’s reputation have been 
the higher circles in the metropolis, 
or what we may call the circles of 
fashion. Lady Jersey, who is one of 
the leaders of this enviable class, is 
well known for her friendship with his 
Grace. So also is Mrs. Arbuth- 
not; and Lady Londonderry, who is 
ever anxious to preserve the dignity 
of one of the queens of fashion, 
will do what she can to maintain to- 
wards herself the kind manners of the 
Prime Minister. In these matters, 
the moral man is nothing—the cir- 
cumstantial man, or the man in power, 
every thing; and if a chimney-sweep 
were to be raised to the premiership 
to-morrow, and, consequently, to be 
the dispenser of places—pensions— 
power—titles—that man would be 
followed with zeal and adulation. 
The same argument holds good with 
respect to the approbation which the 
measures of the Duke of Wellington 
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have elicited from the cadets of noble 
families, the dandy aspirants for poli- 
tical situations; the young officers 
looking for promotion, and the old of- 


ficers for regiments and commands; . 


and the strugglers after notoriety for 
fashion, because they are aware, that 
neither good manners, high birth, 
mental attainments, or any thing else, 
constitute fashion, but RANK, or 
HIGH OFFICE. By those appliances 
which his premiership enabled him 
to employ, the Duke of Wellington 
gained a temporary but false reputa- 
tion in the metropolis. For, as Paul- 
Louis Courier says: 

“ Mais, lorsqu’ils revendent et parta- 
gent cette terre & des hommes qui n’a- 
vaient point de terre, alors le bien qu’ils 
font est grand; car ils font des proprié- 
taires, c’est-a-dire, d’honnétes gens, selon 
Come de Médicis. Avec trois aunes de 
drap fin, disait-il, je fais un homme de 
bien.” 

His grace may indeed make the 
homme de bien by the due distribution 
of his patronizing smiles, and the 
sinecures and places incidental to the 
dispensing privilege of the premier- 
ship ; but he will not be able to make 
honest or honourable men his friends 
or infuse wisdom into the skulls of 
such men as hold the eminent places 
of his government, and guide the des- 
tinies of this once-powerful nation. 

Under all these circumstances, if, 
as his partisans say, his Grace is 
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high-minded, proud, disinterested, 
and careless of the perquisites of 
office, nothing remains for him and 
his Household Troops but—Resie- 
NATION. 

Should he, however, not resign, he 
will endeavour to form a coalition 
with the respectable Whigs. The 
low Whigs of Holland House are 
powerless, and will onlybe a clog and 
hinderance to his operations. At the 
head of the respectable Whigs, is the 
Lord Grey—a man of unimpeached 
honour, and first-rate understanding. 
But would he not be degraded by 
the approximation of a set of men 
who are disgraced in the eyes of the 
respectable part of the country? The 
Duke of Wellington must fall, when 
the Lord Grey may be advanced to 
the honours of the Premiership ; 
whereas, if he join the present ad- 
ministration, he will be obliged to 
put up with a subordinate situation. 
The Lord Grey is a true lover of his 
country, let him join the Tories, who 
are also true lovers of their country. 
After they have driven the present 
ministry out of office, then, if the 
country so wills it, let his Lordship 
assume the reins of administration, 
and he will find the old Tories of 
England the firmest of his supporters, 
as they will ever be the firmest of 
the supporters of every upright, ho- 
nourable, and constitutional Prime 
Minister. 


Note.—“ We reluctantly descend to political considerations at a moment like the present ; 
but the fate of our country, which comprises all charities, can never be an unfit topic of re- 
flection and inquiry ; and our readers will be naturally anxious to learn whether any, and if 
any, what changes in public affairs are likely to ensue upon the melancholy event which 
it has been our painful duty to announce. 

“ The Duke of Wellington will, at least for the present, we apprehend, retain the office 
of Premier, but the Cabinet will be in a great degree new modelled. 

“In addition to the dismissal of Lords Bathurst and Ellenborough, and Mr. Goulburn, 
and the removal of Sir George Murray to the Horse*Guards, which we announced a 
fortnight ago, Lord Melville is now to be sacrificed. Out of the Cabinet, Sir Henry 
Hardinge will go to Ireland, and Sir George Cockburn will follow the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty in his disgrace. 

“The vacancies thus created will be filled, it is supposed, by the Lansdown and Holland 
Whigs, who have been lately trying to raise themselves into importance by the attempt 
to negotiate a reconciliation between the Premier and the Huskisson party; this attempt 
has not yet succeeded, but it is hoped by the refuse Whigs that they have won the Duke 
of Wellington’s favourable notice. 

“ Earl Grey, Sir James Graham, Mr. Brougham, and all the other able and honest 
Whigs have definitively refused any connexion with the minister, and have manifested a 
disposition to act, if not to combine, with the Tory party :—that party is rapidly increas- 
ing in strength—it is already by far the strongest substantive party in Parliament. 

“It is said that the minister has promised the provisional Regency to the Queen, but 
that this promise has had any influence in deciding the King in the choice of his First 
Minister, it is unjust to his Majesty to suppose. The Duke of Wellington has had too 
long an anticipation of the demise of the crown, not to weave stronger toils than this 
round the future Sovereign.” —Standard, 26th Junc, 1830. 
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THE ELECTION OF EDITOR 


Hraser’s SMagasine. 


[From Mr. Gurney’s short-hand notes, corrected by Mr. Alexander Fraser, of Thavies Inn.} 


(Continued from p. 588,) 


WE were mistaken in saying that Mr. Professor Wilson arose with Mr. 
Colburn. The gentleman who made the simultaneous movement with the 
New Burlington Publisher, was Mr. Christopher North, who mounted the 
column with the assistance of his crutch, and then commenced. 

«« Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen :—I rise to address you under feel- 
ings which are almost too overpowering for utterance. My name is Mr. 
Christopher North—that is, I am called Mister by those who are not within 
the circle of familiarity—Christopher by those who are but a few paces ad- 
vanced before the line of demarcation that separates familiarity from distance ; 
and Kit by those who sit hob and nob with me at Ambrose’s, and get royally 
drunk in the blue parlour of that house of entertainment. Sir, you cannot be 
surprised to see me here—my duty to myself and to the ancient Ebony calls 
me to this spot, and I am at my post to defend the character of both the one 
and the other. 

** The fame of this meeting first drew me unto this southern district; and, 
without a sigh, I relinquished the delights of Ambrose, and the fascinations 
of Ebony; the bland conversation of the Tickler, the ¢wdesque fumigations of 
the philosophy of the devourer of opium, and the rhapsodising extravagance 
of the shepherd of the Mount of Benger. (Disapprobation from Fraser the 
Publisher, Fraser, his namesake, Picken, Galt, Molloy Westmacott, Lord F. L. 
Gower, Mrs. Norton, L. E. L., Dr. Maginn, Barry Cornwall, Lord Glen- 
gall, William Jerdan, Mastigopheros Holmes, Parson Edwards, and other con- 
tributors.) 

“* I beg pardon—I find I have offended where I should, after the manner of 
Ebony’s Magazine, have endeavoured to please and to tickle the humour of 
the fastidious. I shall, therefore, speak in more seemly terms of the excel- 
lent Shepherd, and treat him always hereafter with more respect at our 
Ambrosian Debauches. (Bravo, bravo!) Ladies and Gentlemen, give me 
your patient hearing for the exposition of my grievances. 

“ T have received hard usage of this Fraser’s Magazine. I have been be- 
trayed and insulted. Old dotard has been the name bestowed upon Chris- 
topher North, of the Ambrosian Triumphs. Old dotard! and O, ye Gods 
and Goddesses! O Nelson’s pillar and Arthur’s Seat! O Ebony’s holy coun- 
tenance and munificent hand! and O Buchanan’s wiseacre and wooden head 
and shoulders, affixed to Maga’s dowdy cover! the sky fell not on the head of 
the miscreant who applied to me that word of abuse and infamy! Why, Sir, 
not to trace up Maga’s brilliancies to too distant a souree—what number of 
any magazine, past, present, and to come, could, has, shall, might, would, 
should, can or may rival with even the last fasciculus of that excellent, super- 
lative, incomparable, incomprehensible journal. (A sudden, general, and over- 
whelming guffaw, and Ha, ha, ha! Ho, ho, he! Ho, hu! He, he !—burst forth 
from the whole company, followed by a sisserari and cries of “‘ Hear the old laker, 
by goles!” “ No blarney!”” “ No hoaxing!” “ Down with the old prig!’’ 
“« Toss over the old literary coxcomb!” “‘ Douse his glims!”’ “ Have at 
his bread-basket !” ‘ Knock out his grinders!” “ Uncork his claret bottle!” 
These vociferations were accompanied by a volley of missiles, which broke every 
window of Mr. Soane’s stately mansion, and did considerable damage to Christo- 
pher’s nasal promontory. The old fogey is dislodged from his elevation. Every 
indication of a popular tumult. The Duke of Wellington, who was seated at 
one of the windows, enjoying the motley scene, rose up immediately, and, first 
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leaping on the back, crawled to the shoulders of Sir George Murray, in order to 
gain as commanding a height as possible ; whence, grinning in bitter malice, like 
a baboon from the back of a mountebank’s bear, he waved his hand to his under- 
strapper, the Baronet in attendance on the other side of the square. The Ba- 
ronet instantly charged on the bellowing mob with a set of the new police. After 
a furious battle silence was once more obtained ; when the Great Captain of the 
age exclaimed, ‘‘ Mount again, North!” and behold North mounted again, spite 
of his gouty leg, and as nimble as a cockchafer.) 

“* Sir and Gentlemen—I really know not why the mention of Maga should 
have occasioned such a loud and universal laugh. Is not Maga’s fame as 
wide as 

“* The vast Pacific to th’ Atlantic join’d ?— 


Is not its fame comparable to the celebrity of that Trojan of many woes, 
whose name was, as Maro informs us, “‘ super etheranotus?” (4A “ Ha, Ha, 
Ha!’ commenced by the crowd—the great Commander held up his little 
Jinger, and the laugh was stifled into a subdued titter.) Aye, I say it again, 
“‘super ethera notus;” and I may well say so, and proudly, for I— 
I am the man who have achieved, for Maga, all her most memorable 
victories. ‘‘ Adsum qui feci.” (Hear—hear—hear!) I assert, in the 
words of the mighty Roman, set forth in the Eton Latin Grammar—‘“ Mea 
unius oper rempublicam esse salvam.” I have put annually into Ebony’s 
pocket the sum of seven thousand pounds sterling. 

“« It is well known that the dispersion of his Magazine is Ebony’s grand 
and only care; and it is also well known that that dispersion is calculated 
at fifteen thousand copies. (Hear, hear !—Bravo! what a clencher !—fudge !— 
hear, §c.) say again—coolly—deliberately—conscientiously—and if Ebo- 
ny were here, (Ebony slily slips away from the foot of the column,) he would, 
no doubt, take his affidavit, (as Old Bailey witnesses do when they mistake 
their thumb nail for the book.)—(Aside.) Hem—he—e-e-em. Where is 
Ebony, to take his ’davit?—ah! he is not here—he is “‘ non est inventus,” 
as the sheriff’s officers have it. However I am the maximus Pelides, the 
Avyp Avdowy, as saith the blind Maonian—of Maga the great, the illus- 
trious, the magnificent, the jovial, the witty, the poetical, ‘the best of pe- 
riodicals: of Maga, which to give you entertainment, hath ranged over every 
land, from the Alleghany altitudes and the Andean steeps, to the Himalaya 
mountains and the Siberian wilds, and, leaping over the narrow channel of 
the Baltic, hath embraced, in its critical ken, the whole distance from the 
ice-ribbed shores of Spitzbergen, to the laughing loveliness of the Medi- 
terranean waters.—(Cheers.) It has been every where, and dared every ob- 
stacle and hardship. 


“ Quidlibet audendi semper fuit magna potestas.” 


«It has been the champion of the liberties of Englishmen ; it has thwarted 
and exposed the measures of political oppression; it has been the never 
wearying, ever earnest antagonist of infidelity and atheism; it has been 
the corner-stone of our church establishment; it has denounced the sub- 
verters of the rights of Englishmen, the prostitutors of honour, the base, 
knavish, lying sycophants of power, the shameless tricksters, the ignomi- 
nious trimmers, the vile shufflers, the rogues, the scamps, the idiots, the 
bullies, the insensate politicians, and the hoary-headed, venerable and 
would-be-reverend bench of traitors to God and to man, who have, seve- 
rally and collectively, been the sorry theme for the boastful trumpet of 
fame during the last year of our political existence. (“‘ Hear, hear /—-Go it, 
North!—Twist away, my fine fellow!—No blarney !—Question, question,” 
&c. &c. from all sides.) 

“ Question, question, do you say? I am coming to the question, but it 
must be in my own manner ; I must do it by expatiating largely and twad- 
dling, as is Maga’s custom, not of an afternoon, but morning, noon, and 
night. Speak as you will, vociferate as you may, but Maga’s unprecedented 
sale of eighteen thousand, (hear, hear !) proves it to be of the right stuff ; 
and not such wishy-washy, low, contemptible, dirty, filthy, abusive trash as 
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you may see in every page of every number of Fraser’s Magazine, which the 
writers have been pleased to name Regina—by the flowing beard of Edrehi the 
Jew, whom I see cheek by jowl there, with Robert Grant, the friend of Jews, 
—Regina, did I say, or rather, do they say? Pish! a crowing cock on its own 
fine dunghill, rather; or as much Regina as the Duchess of St. Alban’s 
is Queen of the territory of Almack’s. (Hissing, disapprobation, and uproar.) 
You may hiss and bray, but I care not, I am bold in my integrity—my inno- 
cence—my strength. Have I not been abused? has not the term dotard been 
flung in my face? and by whom? Ah! “ that was the unkindest blow of all.” 
By the Signifer !—Aye, by all our past potations of glowing and heart-expand- 
ing toddy, by all our past hours of innocent tricks and gambols, of innocuous 
exhilaration and exceeding mirth—-I have been abused by him whom I honour- 
ed for his capacious maw and expansive gullet-—by him whose power of con- 
suming the substantial dainties of the table,—roast beef and boiled beef, tripes, 
collops, and broiled kidnies, goose and green gosling, fowls roast and boiled, 
and capons of larger and smaller degree, with those other winged and volant 
creatures, with plumage glancing with emerald sheen when kissed by the 
slanting rays of the sun, whether orient or at its zenith, or ere it plunges 
its sweating limbs into the refrigerating and refreshing bath of the occiden- 
tal wave—that is to say, ducks, whether tame, or wild, or full grown, or in the 
tender state of ducklingship; and partridge, snipe, pheasant, grouse, ptarmi- 
gan, black cock, and cock of the wood, and cassiowary:—whose power of 
annihilating these substantial dainties, (though I have said nothing about 
fish, pastry, or kickshaws,) as well as of also consuming liquids of all kinds 
and characters, from humble port to imperial tokay—from London porter 
to the punch of Glasgow, the queen of cities—not only excited my es- 
teem, but my veneration; not only riveted my heart to him in the closest 
links of good fellowship and brotherhood, but compelled me to look upon 
him as the glorious pattern for my career of life, and the illustrious example 
in all matters of coenic revelry and tipsified jollification. Yes, I say it with 
sorrow, I have been abused, insulted, betrayed, called ugly, scandalous names 
by the great Dohertiades. Heu pietas, heu prisca fides, and let me add, 
invictaque dextra raisendo ad throatum pocula! The truth of the standard-bear- 
er is departed for ever, and, in the emphatic words of one who knew human 
nature wofully and well—I mean the great Bombastes Furioso—let me 
add— 


“ Man’s boasted constancy is all my eye!” (Cheers.) 


** Even if I had not been joined formerly in friendship to the man whom I 
have named, I could not have expected this treatment at his foul-tongued 
mouth. ‘To be called a dotard!—I, Christopher North, who have written up 
Ebony’s Maga to a circulation of twenty thousand copies.—(Hear, hear ! 
and loud laughter.—Duke gives a look, and laughter instantly subdued.) 

‘* Infirmity of limb does not argue infirmity of mind; even the podagra 
and chiragra, however severe, have not incapacitated the intellect or shorn the 
beams of my ambrosian genius. If so, the pleasant Tickler, and the Eater 
of Opium, and the Shepherd of Ettrick, would never have allowed me to 
continue chairman during our menadic joliifications in the blue chamber of 
our ceenic displays:—if so, Edina would not still take pride in being the birth- 
place of Maga, and Maga’s praises would not be shouted from pole to pole 
and around the wide girdle of the earth; nor would anxious and expectant 
nations devour five and twenty thousand copies of each one of her match- 
less numbers !—(Hear, hear! and cheers, mixed with titters and stiffied laugh- 
zer.) 

** And now, having, according to my usual custom, said one word in praise 
of Ebony, and twenty in praise of myself; having, by this very address 
vindicated my intellect from the charge of dotage ; I shall descend from this 
column with that secret satisfaction which is the best reward for the honest 
discharge of duty. Had I left the accusation uncontroverted, it had been a 
libel on Ebony, whose intelligence is wonderful, for a bookseller ; whose mu- 
nificence hath passed into a proverb. ‘‘ He hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
open as day for melting charity.” So that men mention his name with 
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reverence : indeed they shall speak in the same breath, of Alfred the Just, 
and Howard the Philanthropist, and Edina’s Ebony the Munificent! The 
unrefuted accusation had also been a libel on yourselves, whose great intelli- 
gence has upholden Maga in so unprecedented a degree, and who monthly 
devour the astonishing number of six and thirty thousand of her copies. 
( Hear.) 

“ As for the Standard-bearer, he was my friend, but I tear his image from 
my heart, and cast it from me. And yet the recollection of our boon-com- 
panionship was sweet to dwell on. It has been with me as with the im- 
mortal poet of our own land. 


* Still o’er the scene my mem’ry wakes, 
And fondly broods with miser care ! 
Time but th’ impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.”” 


“ But our friendship is in the predicament of the city of Troy—‘“ Troja 
fuit!’—I bury the name of Dohertiades in oblivion—I trample our former 
intimacy to the dust. I will not honour him with my scorn—but will extend 
to him the boon of my contempt. (Hear, hear! Cheers, &c.) 

“* It is in vain for the miscreants of Fraser’s Magazine to aim their bravo- 
blows at the glorious Maga of Ebony the Munificent, whose genius, gifted 
with superhuman energies, expands its resplendent wings, and, shaking oft 
the dust and dross of frail and impotent humanity, rises aloft from the Finite 
to the Infinite, and loves to wander amongst the extatic meads of impara- 
dised and immortal asphodel of a purer and blissful region; and then, after a 
short sojourn in that glorious clime, descends again (in charity) to the earth, 
to distribute its collected treasures of poetry and wisdom throughout the 
closely printed pages of Ebony’s publication. (Jmmense cheers.) The bra- 
vos of Fraser’s Magazine are powerless, as they are mischievous. The men 
are weak—the malice of their pen is defeated in its lack of gall and bitter- 


ness. They are like the hero of Dryden— 


“ Who was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
And faggotted his notions as they fell ; 
And if they rhymed and rattled, all was well: 
Spiteful he was not, though he wrote a satire, 
For still there goes some thinking to ill nature!” 


“ They may rail, and bluster, and abuse, and vilify, and bespatter with dirt, 
which would be thought of too befouling a quality for even the not over- 
delicate fingers of a Billingsgate fishwife. (A huge dab of mud douses the 
sparkle of Christopher’s left eye, and nearly upsets him from his eminence. Two 
or three Billingsgaters, returned from the pursuit of Mephistophiles, manifest an 
inclination to show fight, but are prevented by the Duke's police. Ebony having 
got a mop, cleanses the adhesive impurities from Christopher's sinister ogle, 
exclaiming several times during the operation, ‘‘ Ma gudeness, Kit, wha could hae 
opined ye wad hae been sae treated in the service of ma Maggazine, whilk is sae 
considerable a public blessing.) 

“ Thank ye, Ebony, this is according to your usual kindness. I shall say 
no more about Fraser’s Magazine or Billingsgate fishwives, but conclude 
with speed. Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen, there stands Ebony, the modern 
philanthropist, the most munificent of men, the public benefactor of Eng- 
Jand, with its surrounding isles—its colonies—its oriental possessions and 
their dependances. Ought not the greatest of honours to be reserved for 
him who has so nobly comported himself for the public benefit? For myself, 
I say nothing. Like Bacon,I leave my reward to posterity ; for (I beg to say 
that I speak with all diffidence and reason, and not to insult the present com- 
pany), I am in the situation of those mighty intellects generated once in a 
century, but who anticipate the age in which they are born, and, therefore, 
are ill understood by that age, on account of its general ignorance. This is, 
perhaps, the reason why so many of the Ambrosian pages appear so obscure 
and difficult of comprehension. I await, in all resignation, my remuneration 
of honour from posterity.—I hope Ebony, best of men, will not have to wait 
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so long. The greatest of distinctions should await him, who, by his taste 
and talent has raised the circulation of Maga to fifty thousand copies, 
(Hear, hear ! &c. cheers.) and who, for his manifold liberalities, stands unri- 
valled in this most liberal of all the nations of the earth. Could I, weak 
man, dispense his destiny, I would, according to the examples recorded in the 
beautiful mythology of the.Greeks, translate him, with a bound volume of his 
Magazine, in one hand, and in the other, the big punch-bowl from Ambrose’s 
blue parlour, (whilst his breeches pockets hung on either side puffed out 
with such gold guineas as he has often distributed amongst his contribu- 
tors) to the most distinguished part of the heavens, because that situation is 
the best adapted for one of so many virtues, that all men may in their upward 
gaze admire his happy destiny and emulate his example. I would place him, 
Sir, close under the tail of Ursa Major.—(Cheers.) _ Ursa, no doubt, would 
fret and be stung with a growing jealousy at the surpassing brilliancy of 
the new constellation, 


“ But Ursa Major may both sweat and labour, 
T’eclipse the glories of his next-door neighbour,” 


to no avail. Those glories would remain undiminished for the wonder of 
ages yet in the womb of time.” (Much cheering. Christopher hobbles down 
carefully and slowly, leaning on his crutch, and finally takes his seat on the left 
hand of the chair. At this crisis some confusion arose in the crowd, when some 
one, near the railway, was heard to say, once or twice :)— 

«Gentlemen, I conceive’’ (Cries of, ‘‘ who is this conceiving ?’’) 

“‘ Gentlemen, I conceive”—(“ Mr. Campbell! Mr. Campbell!” shouted seve- 
ral. ‘“‘ Heis aiming at conception, but his conceiving time is over—or if any 
thing is brought forth, it must be such a conception as his Letter to Tom Moore.” 
Hisses and noise.) 

“Gentlemen, I hope!” said Mr. Campbell, in a loud voice,—(which was 
followed by cries of “‘ Bravo !—Bravo, Campbell! He is the Bard of Hope after 
all! Hear him! Hear him !’’—* Hop to the top of the column, Mr. Campbell,” 
cried a voice, “‘ we cannot see you.” A possé of the members of the Literary 
Union having elevated Mr. Campbell to the column-head, he addressed the meeting 
as follows :)— 

*« Mr. Chairman !—Gentlemen !—I hope you will hear me quietly, and be- 
have yourselves as you ought when I address you. I need not remind you 
of the claims I have upon your respect, which are such as I may, without 
vanity say, ought at least to insure me a favourable hearing; if not, that 
success in the application I am about to make, for which my long services to 
the public may entitle me to hope.—(Cries of ‘‘ Hop down again !—No twad- 
dles!”’ and other exclamations of impatience. After a little, he went on.)— 
I trust, Gentlemen, you will permit me to state my pretensions to the Editor- 
ship of this new periodical, at least without interruption. I am not accus- 
tomed to be interrupted in my speeches—at the Literary Union I am listened 
to with attention. You will consider the feelings of one whose taste has 
been refined by such studies as I have given myself to—of one, the texture 
of whose mind is somewhat too delicate—too sensitive—(Damn this ricketty 
column! Confound you !)—(in an under tone to those ji ‘st beneath him)—(you’ il 
certainly have me toss’d over the rails into Mr. Soane’s area.) —(Then aloud) — 
Aye, as I said, of too delicate a nature for the circumstances in which I stand. 
—(Keep the column steady, Tom Gent and Lord Nugent. If you want as- 
sistance, send for Yates’s elephant.) —Excuse me, Gentlemen, I am not ac- 
customed to address crowds. To be sure, when I had the honour of 
being chosen Lord Rector of the college of my native town, a thanks- 
giving speech to my constituents was perfectly indispensable—though I 
confess 1 did not much like the looks of the rabble of boys, who on that 
celebrated occasion grinned upwards in my face, and I was really almost 
stiffled with the smell of oaten-meal porridge, but sweet breath ought not at 
all times to be expected by a public man; and you know that for twenty 
years I—(loud cries of ‘ Dow n, down !”’ )—Gentlemer i—(he went on after some 
confusion) —in one word, my pretensions are known to you all—(/anghter, and 
cries of, “ So they are!’”’) Have I not formed the taste by which that gallant 
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work, the New Monthly, has ever been distinguished? Have I not founded an 
University in this Metropolis? Have I not patronized novel-writing ladies, 
whenever I delighted in them? Have I not written and given my opinion of a 
noble lady whom I need not name, defending her with all my might, although 
the ill-natured world has given me no thanks for the same? Yet, do I not 
know that all mankind were waiting until I should say something of the 
affair ?—(hisses and cries of “‘ bah !’’)—do not hiss me, my good friends ; you 
hurt my feelings. I may have spoken a little out of joint in that letter, but to 
confess the truth, I wrote it when I was drunk.—( Cries of, ‘Bravo, Campbell!’’) 
Gentlemen, you are all considerate persons, and know that a man will get 
drunk sometimes, and then he naturally thinks of the ladies. But to return to 
the main point, I need not say who is the fittest person in England for the 
honour of this contested Editorship, modesty forbids it.—As for Editorship 
of a genteel periodical, my notion of it is this—never let any thing go in to 
your Magazine that has the least chance of being displeasing to any one 
whatever—(a voice from the crowd, ‘‘ Then it will be sure not to be worth a doit ;”) 
—nor should it excite any thinking, for that is troublesome. Above all, be- 
ware how you give the least umbrage to any person of fine taste, and upon this 
point my maxim is that of the Scotch Schoolmaster: whatever may be pre- 
vented from going in, you can never be wrong in blotting owt. Always take 
care that your contributors write prettily, and mind their syllables and stops. 
I wrote my Theodoric on Whatman’s finest double pressed, and with a silver 
pen. Some verses in that popular poem cost me three weeks labour before 
I had decided upon the claims of each individual word. My life of Sir 
Thomas, which I am now writing, I do in kid-gloves, and with red ink, 
(black is filthy and vulgar) ; and my paper I have glazed to my own order. 
That is the way to write well! Sometimes I get through three pages in as 
many days, when I am not interrupted; but you know how much a poet and 
a public character, as I am, is liable to interruption, by Literary Unions and 
other great affairs of the nation.—(Tumult and expressions of impatience among 
the crowd.)—Gentlemen, will you not even hear me? Iam known to you 
all !—I am known to all the world! I hope you will not use me as the 
Gower Street University-men have done. Gentlemen, I am an ill-used man! 
I am beginning to be a rejected poet. Atthe University they won’t hear me 
speak, and hardly will let me have a seat to sit upon. My Theodoric was 
damned, after all my pains. The New Monthly is, I am sorry to say, sick, 
and in adelicate state. I shall never survive it, and that will be seen.—(Here 
the poor gentleman was overcome by his feelings, and began to rummage for his 
handkerchief ; but his pocket having been picked before he mounted the barrel, he 
seemed sadly at a loss ; upon which an ill-coloured clout, bedaubed with snuff, was 
handed up to him by one of the members of the Literary Union, with which, having 
cleared his eyes, and, descending from the bad eminence on the column, mounted a 
barrel-head, he thus went on :)—I hope, Mr. Chairman,—(cries of ‘‘ spoken, 
spoken—down from the barrel-head, &c.” and a voice having vociferated, “‘ let 
the Scotchman speak,” Mr. Campbell went on :)—Gentlemen, I beg you will not 
call me a Scotchman. You hurt my feelings. I trust I may get credit for a 
little civilization after having been thirty years in London. Barbarism either 
in language or manners, is not at all suited to my taste. With all respect 
for that hungry country in the north, which all Scotchmen leave as soon as 
possible, believe me, gentlemen, it never could have produced such a work as 
the New Monthly.—(Cries of “‘ true, true.’’)—But I have done. I need say 
no more.—I confidently await your suffrages.” 

At this crisis a great bustle was observed in the outskirts of the crowd near 
Holborn Bars, and in due time an enormous red-haired figure was seen strug- 
gling and elbowing himself forward to the focus of the assemblage. He was 
dressed in a large loose surtout, or rather great-coat, for it was of a mongrel 
fashion between the two—the colour was, ci-devant, bottle-green, deficient in 
the nap, and in the left skirt, which had been torn off in the struggle. A con- 
siderable ventilator was open under each arm. His waistcoat was of dingy black 
velvet with yellow buttons, several of which had departed, but his linen was 
bright and clean, of a gentlemanly quality; the open bosom shewed however a 
flannel waistcoat, which, if there be heat in hair, might have been dispensed 
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with, considering the shaggy natural mat of rusty wire beneath. His head was 
thatched with a huge racoon cap, and his throat was bare, though his collar 
was tied with a remnant of an old black silk handkerchief. 

As he came wriggling onward, if such a word may be applied to the 
activity of such creatures as this personage, or whales, or elephants, he all 
the while was cramming his nostrils with snuff by handfuls from his waist- 
coat pocket. 

When he had reached the corner of the railing in front of Mr. Soane’s 
house, he roared aloud with a voice like a chain-cable running through the 
hawse-hole of a first-rate man of war, coming to anchor : 

“ Hollo, I say, lower yourself from that altitude, and make room for your 
betters.”” All around the rostrum capital were astonished at the sound— 
some fled, others stood aghast, and the Duke of Wellington who was stand- 
ing near, looked round to see what masked battery of twelve forty-two 
pounders had opened behind him. It was manifest by the coolness with 
which his Grace heard the first of the explosion, that he considered the affair 
as some incident of the ordnance, but when he beheld the red and fiery roar- 
ing volcano, he betrayed visible trepidation. 

** T say you aloft there, come down,” subjoined the rubicund phenomenon, 
without taking the slightest notice of any one around; ‘Come down, Tom Tit, 
I want to speechify a bit.” Mr. Campbell on the pedestal not obeying 
with sufficient alacrity, he raised his arm, which, in power and magni- 
tude, might be compared to the beam of a hundred and fifty horse power 
engine, and with his finger and thumb took hold of the little man like an in- 
sect, and dropped him behind him with a benediction. ‘‘ Off with you, ye 
rapscallion !”’ 

The Red man then ascended the rostrum, and at his appearance aloft great 
joy was expressed by some of Blackwood’s gang: Professor Wilson, Tom 
Moore, Sam Rogers, Lockhart, Zachary Macauley, Galt, Dr. Maginn, Lord 
Francis Levison Gower, Mr. Owen of Lanark; all pressing towards him, 
while Sir Morgan O’Doherty shouted, ‘ The tiger, the tiger !” 

“What do you say?” exclaimed Lady Morgan in alarm, and turning 
pale. 

“* The tiger—the tiger !”” was the responding shout. 

** A tiger!”’ screamed her ladyship, gathering up her petticoats, and pre- 
paring to fly. 

** Where—where?” was the general cry of the crowd; partaking of her 
terror; and all were on the point of scattering themselves, when, with 
another tremendous roar, like a powder magazine blowing up, the rosy Lord 
of Sagur arrested their flight by calling, ‘‘ Order!” 

After a short pause, and again taking a vehement inhalation of snuff, he 
looked around over the multitude, and seeing amidst the crowd several of his 
acquaintances, called to them by name, and spoke to them familiarly. The 
multitude, not relishing such instances of partial distinction, began to cry out, 
“Speak up, speak up!” which recalled him to the recollection of his duty; 
and, taking off his cap, his exordium was to the following effect : 

“When I was an editor in Calcutta, for I do not come here a Johnny raw, 
such as your bog-trotting reporters, and the other pewter lifters belonging to 
the Daily, I knew how to serve up the curry.” 

“* No cookery!” exclaimed Mr. Cosmo Orme, from the Row. ‘‘ An Editor— 
it is an Editor we have come to choose.” 

The look with which the speaker scorched him into a cinder is indescrib- 
able—it was not contemptuous, nor indignant, nor angry, nor any modifi- 
cation which ire can assume ;—it must have been seen to be appreciated; but, 
like all manifestations of intense energy, it was of brief duration. 

**Quench that spark!’’ was the vocal accompaniment to the withering scowl, 
and, in the same moment, the orator vigorously blew a handful of Lundyfoot 
mixed with cayenne over the intruder, which invested his own head like that 
of cloud-compelling Jove in a thunder-storm. When the dust which rose 
from it had passed away, he looked out like the morning sun from the mist, 
and Mr. Orme was seen no more. 

The orator resumed, ‘‘ My grandfather was the biggest man you ever 
saw. J am passable myself in that {way, but he was enormous; compared 
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with him I am as a pint pot beside a gallon stoup, ora half-pint at the foot 
of a magnum. By the bye this is dry work, can’t you, Billy Maginn, tip us 
a horn, and, as I have got a touch of hydrophobia, no water, but some con- 
centrated fluid, of which a drop is as good as agallon. I say, you, Professor 
Brand, what have you been about that you do not make brandy concrete, that 
we may carry drams in our pockets like pectoral lozenges. Make the inven- 
tion, and I’ll patronize you.” 

“Vell to be sure, he’s a rum un’,” exclaimed Mr. Morgan, the philan- 
thropist, and author of the Reproof of Brutus. But the crowd now growing 
impatient, cries of ‘‘ begin—speak to the point!” were vociferated on all 
sides. 

** Hold your tongues, and be d——d to you, I’m going to begin,” was 
the reply, ‘‘ and I will speak to the point; but to what point shall I speak ? 
Didn’t I tell you that I was an Editor in Calcutta? And, talking of speaking 
to the point, by the bye puts me in mind of a story of my friend Dan O’Brien 
there, a devilish good fellow, and his clerk, Bailie Liddel. Dan’s instructions to 
the Bailie were, that he was to do exactly, and without remark, whatever he 
ordered him to do, and in all things the Bailie was most particular. It so hap- 
pened, however, that Dan had a dispute with the Alexanders, in which he of 
course thought them in the wrong; and being of that opinion, when they made 
him a proposition to settle the business, he desired the Bailie to write them, that 
he would be confounded before he accepted any such terms. The Bailie did as 
he was bidden, and wrote—‘ Gentlemen, Mr. O’Brien desires me to say, in re- 
ply to yours, before he accepts your terms, he will be confounded. I am, gen- 
tlemen, &c. &c. ;’ which I say was sharply to the point, and doing Spartan 
with a vengeance.” 

The noble premier was observed to smile at this, evidently pleased at such 
an example of discipline and an epistolary style, so much like his own Laconics. 
But, turning up the cool corner of his eye from under his smart, dapper, well- 
in-order, brief-brimmed game castor to the elevated Colossus, said—‘‘ Had 
you not better now proceed to business ?” 

The orator looked down and replied, with a Celtic—*‘ Oomph!” muttering 
—‘ Confound your impudence!”’ He then, raising his voice, addressed him- 
self to the crowd. 

*«* My aunt Sally had a cat, which an old wife stole, that she might get a 
reward for finding it. As she expected, my aunt offered a shilling. An- 
other crone, of parallel integrity, on hearing notification, knowing where the 
cat was occulted, went and restole it, carried it home, and received the re- 
ward, which caused the first thief to say that her—‘ impudence was large.’ 
Now I appeal,” and looking down at the duke significantly, and taking a hand- 
ful of the Tiger mixture, with exaggerated indifference, he said—< I say 
that it may be said of every man who interrupts the intentions of another, 
that his “‘ impudence is large.” (‘‘ Bravo! hear, hear! That’s a brave tiger ! 
a docile tiger /’’) This plain dealing was manifestly to the heart’s content of 
the duke, who smiled and retreated—awed but not discomfited@—a Torres 
Vedras retreat; and the orator prepared himself to resume; but at that mo- 
ment he happened to forget the elevation on which he was standing, and 
making a false step, fell to the ground. Being taken up senseless, he was 
carried into the house, where, after Mr. Coleridge and Mr. Campbell (gene- 
rously forgetful of the indignity he had suffered) each with a glass of brandy- 
and-water, soon recovered him, but the shock he had received in the fall 
rendered him unable to return to the pedestal, 

(A shout now arose from another quarter among the crowd, and the words 
“‘ Mr. Hazlitt ! Mr. Hazlitt ! the King of Cockaigne !"" were plainly distinguishable 
through the noise. Immediately his Majesty of Bow-bell dominion was seen 
scrambling up for distinction upon the hand-barrow of a pork-butcher, from 
Pudding-lane, who was, as it appeared, deeply interested in the literary contest 
of the day; and who, along with certain other gentlemen of the provisional go- 
vernment, who inhabit the mansions in Pye-corner and the Poultry, kindly assisted 
the King to his present elevation. When, therefore, the cockney potentate was 
fairly set upon his end on the barrow, he coughed three times in an audible voice, 
and thus began :)— 
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“This Magazine is the property of a Scotchman ; it can never thrive. The 
Scotchmen are narrow-minded and a prejudiced set; because they exert their 
talents in this country to the exclusion and starvation of deserving men like my- 
self.—( Hear, hear !)—Their country is too beggarly to afford them subsistence; 
they, therefore, come here, like hungry vermin, to eat up the very fat of this land. 
—(Hisses.)—You may hiss, but I care not. The Scotchmen are no better than 
the scum of the earth; because they hold all the literary situations in Lon- 
don, to the exclusion of myself.—(Disapprobation.)—Disapprove as you 
will. I will finish my say. A double curse upon Blackwood’s Magazine, be- 
cause it first brought the genius of Scotland into most prominent play. That 
genius received the cheers of society ; it should rather have been hooted into 
obscurity ; for its perfection was low slang, demoniac abuse, imbecile wit, 
and frothy sentimentalism. Such is the perfection of Blackwood—such is 
the perfection of Fraser. How a right-minded public can devour fifty thou- 
sand monthly copies of the former, or allow the latter to exist a day longer, 
is tome a mystery most unfathomable.”—(Here the noise became almost insuf- 
ferable, and Ebony having given Hazlitt a tremendous clout on the chops, and 
knocked him down with his mutton fist—ascended the barrow, and thus com- 
menced. ) 

«What is’t ye say aboot ma Mawgazine? Wha’ll offer to play pieu at Maga 
in my hearing? Is it you, Willy Hawzlitt, that attempts to speak aboot ma 
Mawgazine? You! ye dirty, filthy, Bow-bell-bred body! Ye puir trifflin 
creature! Ye impertinent cockney, that dinna ken nae mair aboot gude writting 
than a cow kens aboot a bad shilling. Ye’ll pretend to speak against ma Maw- 
gazine! an’ Scotchmen too, forsooth. Ma faith! I’ll get a fallow or twa in 
the modern Awthens that ’ll roast you, an’ toast you, an’ baste you back an’ 
sides, till ye’ll wus yoursel in ony change-hoose aboot the Lakes, twa 
hundre miles awa, or in ony Grub Street garret writing anither liber aw- 
moris concerning filthy sculduddery and houghmagundy, rather than com- 
ing here to speak against ma Mawgazine. But I’ve mair to say than that, 
if it was worth my while—gude faith! (Shouts of “Bravo, Bailie!” mixed with 
cries of “ Down with the Scotchman, and Hazlitt for ever !” during which the 
Scotch authors present began to gather into a knot, and then to get into close 
and angry confab. Beyond the knot, in which were most conspicuous Lockhart, 
Galt, Jerdan, William Fraser, (who calls himself a Scotchman,) Pierce Gillies, 
James Wilson, Allan Cunningham, John Black, taking notes for the Chronicle, 
a voice was heard crying out, several times, ‘‘ Play up, ye deevil, for the honour 
o’ the nation !”’ which proved to be that of Dominie’s Legacy Picken, who, with a 
smirk on his countenance, was urging on an outlandish-looking wretch of a high- 
land-piper to play up a pibroch for the encouragement and heart’ning of the Bailie. 
In another instant the piper’s cheeks were distended, his bags began to fill, and 
he had no sooner struck up on his screaching instrument the air of ‘‘ Up and waur 
them a’, Willie,” than the Scotchmen set up a shout that rung through the whole 
square—a dreadful row took place among the crowd, during which the Chair- 
man’s voice was completely drowned. Allan Cunningham, standing like Saul 
among the people, knocked down Leigh Hunt merely with the wind of his fist, 
which he flourished in triumph. Pierce Gillies lost a large silver ring, which he 
had long worn on his little finger in the most gentlemanly manner—John Galt lost 
the spectacles off his nose in the fray ; and Dominie Picken waved his hat so 
lusiily that it flew out of his hand, and lighted almost on the opposite side of the 
square, where it was observed to be instantly picked up by a person in shabby silk- 
stockings, supposed to be one of the contributors to the New Monthly, who forth- 
with took it to the nearest pawnbroker’s, and there obtained a few shillings by the 
God-send.) 

Order having been at length somewhat restored, Mr. Coleridge being by 
this time as hoarse as a crow, Bailie Blackwood was hoisted on to the barrel- 
head; and having made a bow to the people, in that elegant manner for 
which. the Edinburgh magistrates have ever been distinguished, he threw 
off his travelling great coat, and, waving his lily hand, thus began :-— 

“« Mr. Chairman, I really did na think to hae come here, and to hae pre- 
sented mysel before you, for the purpose o’ making a pawrliamentary speech 
to this present company, being just, as ye see, come aff the tap o’ the coach 
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frae Embro’; but hearing on my way, that there was to be a rabbling 
meeting to be gathered here aboot this impudent new Magazine, that’s set- 
ting up its crockets to the manifest injury 0’ me an’ mine, I could na help 
just slipping in amang the crowd, an’ when I heard the fallow begin to abuse 
ma Mawgazine, flesh an’ blood could thole it no longer, an’ so here I am on 
the barrel end, just to mak a wee bit pawrliament speech as I said, in defence 
o’ country, an’ king, an’ church, an’ state, an’ ma Mawgazine, which, as ye 
maun be perfectly sensible, must a’ stand or fa’ thegither. What could possibly 
induce ony body in their right senses, to attempt to set up an opposition to ma 
Mawgazine here in Lunon, is perfectly beyond my comprehension ; for as 
for the puir drumorky, watery, calf’s-meat stuff o’ the New Monthly, that 
never was ony real opposition to me. But for ony body to think to make 
a Mawgazine worth speaking aboot after mine, I tell you, Mr Colridge, on 
the deafest side o’ your head, there whaur ye sit on a cauld stane in ane 0’ 
Johnny Soan’s outside cuppboards, like an auld saunt in a nich, that sic a 
scheme will never succeed. Ma gracious! its perefet triffin. There canna 
be twa visual suns in the lift, shining an’ glowing wi’ splendor at the same 
time! Nae mair can there be a periodical out o’ this confused Bawbel, that’ ll 
ever come within ony reasonable comparison wi’ ma Mawgazine. Has na a’ 
the great events o’ the last fifteen years been clearly traceable to the extraordinar 
cleverness o’ ma Mawgazine. Did na the King himsel come down to Scotland 
for no other actual purpose but to get a smell o’ the sweet scent o’ the auld 
toon o’ Embro’, an’ to get a sight o’ the place that put forth to the world such 
an oonspeakable periodical, such an important organ o’ the national machinery, 
as ma Mawgazine. But I see the world’s gaun clean gleid, an’ I dinna ken 
what to mak o’t. Church an’ state, an’ ma Mawgazine are in eminent 
danger. The march o’ intellect has putten me into a perfect bamboozlement, 
for auld common sense has coupit her creels, an’ the vera worl’s turning 
tail up, like an’ o’ Captain Parry’s sea-dogs. My auld friends dinna seem 
to ken me, while here I’m obliged to stand speechifying on a barrel-head, 
aboot my ain Mawgazine, to an unruly crowd, just such another as was 
at the hanging o’ Lucky Mackinnon in the High Street o’ Embro’.. Oh! 
ye funny deevil, is that you? (Observing the face of Doctor Maginn 
in the crowd.) Ye musleert neer-do-weel creature! do ye really daur to girn 
up in my face, after deserting me amang the rest. Dog on’t! How dare 
ye? O, if I had a grip o’ you, I would gar you gansh.—Scotchmen in- 
deed! If it werna for Scotchmen what would become o’ the peppery 
speerit o’ Mawgazine writing in this mighty nation, as weel as the general 
concerns o’ literawture in the whole ceeveleezed ierth, frae Johnny Groat’s 
house to Japan. Hilloa! keep aff the barrel!—(A great row, with cries of 
“* Down with the Scotch fiddle!” ‘ God bless the Duke of Argyle!’ “ Wha 
wants me?” &c., during which the Bailie loses his hat, and makes the most 
violent gestures to obtain a hearing in vain. At length we could hear him say, 
or rather gasp,) Will ye no hear me speak? I appeal to the chair. Have ye 
no respect for a magistrate of Embro’? How dare ye offer to fling dirt at the 
powers that be? Is there no one here to read the riot act? Stand out o’ 
the way till I jump doon aff the barrel. Oh!”’—(Here a most astonishing thing 
happened—a large crow, carrying a billet of wood for the building of its nest, 
mistaking the up-standing hair of the Bailie for one of the trees in Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, (as is supposed,) and his mouth, which now stood wide open, for a con- 
venient place wherein to build, flew directly into the tempting aperture, fagot and 
all, to the great consternation of the spectators, leaving the billet in a perpendi- 
cular situation within Mr. Blackwood’s mouth, by which he was completely gagged. 
Every body must remember the feat of Baron Munchausen with the whale—This 
was of a similar description. Indeed it was considered a black business by all the 
wondering spectators, who affirmed that the rook had actually flown down the 
honest gentleman’s throat. We cannot positively vouch for the truth of the last 
mentioned circumstance ; but the gag having been taken out of the mouth of the 
Bailie by some of the Scotchmen who now crowded round him, he was assisted to 
the Somerset Coffee-house, in the Strand, where a hearty bumper of raw aqua 
vite having been administered as a general cure, the worthy magistrate was 
restored to his usual dry equanimity.) 
VOL. I. NO. VI. 3N 
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(A loud bustling and splatter was heard from the south-eastern corner of the 
jields, towards the region where Horace Twiss used to poison various unhappy in- 
dividuals once a quarter with sham-champagne and pestiferous port in his crib ; 
and upon investigation it was discovered that it came from Sir Charles Wetherell, 
the Ex-Attorney-General. He had just emerged from his chambers, and was at- 
tired in an ink-spotted and weather-beaten night-gown. In his haste to address 
the audience, he had forgotten to array his nether person with that inexpressible 
but very necessary integument specially provided for that region, and as he ges- 
ticulated in the course of his oration, the effect that his sudden reelings and cur- 
vetlings sometimes produced, were more diverting to behold than decorous to 
relate.) 

** My Lud!—Mr. Speaker !—Poh!—Mr. Chairman!—I mean to rise to 
urge my claims in this heterogeneous and multifarious rabblement—wulgi stante 
corond—to the eminent and inappreciable dignity of the Editorial Cathedrd 
of your facile princeps of magazines. I really do not know what to call it— 

butwhen I look upon the miscellaneous farrago of entertaining matter, the 
satura lanx of all things delectable that it affords in its monthly appear- 
ances—in short, to speak plain English, its omnigenous and ollapodridical 
character—I may call it the Omnibus Magazine !—and the name is particu- 
larly applicable when we reflect that it carries every body with it. (Laugh- 
ter.) Sir, my zeal for the liberty of the press may give me a claim for the 
honour, as also may the internecine and flagrant debellation which I have had 
with that monstrum horrendum ingens cui lumen ademptum—1 mean Sir James 
Scarlett.—(Loud applause.) 1 have grappled with that Briareus of the 
King’s Bench—ex-officio Jemmy, as he is called, and if he thinks he has 
had the best of it, why, I can only say, good luck to him! If, like the par- 
son in Joseph Andrews, I should ask him even the plain question, Pollaks toi, 

what’s your name? he would stand dumb—mutus in curid—not a word in 
his jaw. I need not recommend, in his case, the peine forte et dure, how- 
ever, because he is pressed to death as it is—(Laughter.) Hic jacet Jacobus, 
is his epitaph—here lies Jem Scarlett. My literary qualifications I need not 
dilate upon—the helluosity of my reading, and omnivorous voracity with 
which I digest and deglutinate all manner of languages into one harmonious 
pasticcio, which forms a tongue that may be called a ¢ertium quid. You 
smoke what I mean.-—(Langhter.) Fear not, Mr. Chairman, if you put the 
Editorial onus upon my shoulders, that humeri ferre recusent. —No, I shall 
do my duty in person, proprid persond, not like folks who shall be nameless— 
tace is the Latin for a candle—there shall be no Jack Rugbys in my case. 
The New Monthly inay be 


Diversum confusa genus Colburno camelo. 


The genius of Colburn is then bothered and confused by the diverse plagia- 
rism, or the indolent and hallucinatory oisivity of Campbell. I shall in- 
dulge in none of these heteroclite and derogatory proceedings. No one shall 
have it in his power to say that 1 wrote one article to-day, and another, on 
an opposite tack, to-morrow.—(Cheers.)—That, for ten pounds a sheet, I 
defied, and for ten pounds ten deified, the Pope—that I held one doctrine in 
Brevier, and asserted another in Bourgeois—or that I denounced in Italics, 
what I hailed in Roman.—(Cheers.) I leave these tricks to the Nestors of 
the Magazines—they may fit the Pylian school of politics, but not me. 

Sugden may be aWhig—his father was more, for he was a w ig-maker—he was 
to his son what Warwick was to the kings of his day—but I have no capillary 
attraction.—(Langhter.) There shall be no circumbendibus of oscillatory 
gyration in me. Let those gallopade it that will—they may twist a Ma- 
zourka if they choose—or if they please to call their mazy dance a Lyndhurst, 

that is to say, a constant shufile, this foot this way, to’ther foot t’other way— 
see-saw and coup¢e—dos-a-dosing on old principles, and cutting capers ad ar- 
bitrium, Duce magistro—let them do so. My motto will be Qualis ab incepto— 
that is to say: To Old Nick with the rats! Or, as Virgil hath it, in ratibus 
ignes—put the rats in the fire. As for literature, it shall be my effort to 
keep the well of English undefiled—not polluted by xenological verbiage, or 
the ragamuffin intromission of bathotical slang; and having thus made 

you a brief but lucid exposition of what I desiderate and w hy I think my- 
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self fitted and adept thereto, I conclude with a valedictory peroration. Va- 
lete et plaudite. Calliopius recensui.” 

(Sir Charles Wetherell had scarcely concluded, when a thin infirm looking 
gentleman, with rather a reddish hue of face, and an antique suit of garments, 
oddly fashioned and oddly put on, ascended briskly up the ladder. He had not, 
however, attained many rounds towards the summit of the Egyptian column, when 

a Police Constable, letter D., No. 769, of the 68th Squadron of the Western 
Division, stopped him, and requested to know what he was carrying in his hind 
coat pockets, as they were bulging out in a most extravagant manner. The gen- 
tleman replied, in a shrill and croaking voice,) ‘Oh, nothing, Mr. Constable, 
nothing whatever.”—‘ But I must examine you,” said the man, “ for I never 
in my life saw a more suspicious looking fellow; you hold down your sheep’s 
face as though you were ashamed to look up at an honest man; added to 
which, you stick your fore and middle finger diagonally across your mouth, 
and there they remain as though they were absolutely stuck to your upper 
lip by glue or pitch.” “ That’s because I have a bad cold, and my lip is 
swollen, and I stick my fingers before my mouth for two reasons : first and 
foremost, to prevent the cold going down my throat; and, secondly, that 
the animals called flies, may not pop into my mouth and tickle the epiglottis, 
which is bad, you know, Mr. Constable, for a cold. For you know x 
(Here, the Constable, seeing that his man had set in for a long-winded speech, cut 
him short by,) ‘‘ Come, eome, my fine fellow, none of your palaver, the Field- 
Marshal Minister is looking on, and I must fulfil my duty. You have 
decidedly a sheep’s face, to say nothing about your head. So let’s exa- 
mine your suspicious looking person.” “In the right hand coat-pocket,” 
squeaked out the individual, ‘‘ you will find cigaros, “fresh from Hamburgh, 
sent me over by my friend Von Schleiermacher, the archivarius.” “ And in the 
left ?” cried the stern and immitigable police functionary. ‘‘ Meerschaums 
and pipes of various kinds, which I brought from Frankfort am Mein, 
You see, Mr. Constable——” ‘‘ No, twaddle,” said the Constable, “turn 
out your breeches pockets.” —(The pockets were turned out, and found to contain 

a steel for lighting pipes, a large silken purse, empty, and a bag of tobacco, 
on one side; and, on the other, a small circular and dumpy piece of silver 
with a hole near the edge, through which was run a broad piece of silk, grown 
greasy by use.)—*‘ Who the deuce are you?” quoth the Policeman. ‘I ama 
gentleman,” was the answer, ‘‘ and my name is Robert Pierce Gillies, Esq.” — 
“You have been clipping and defacing a crown piece,” said the Policeman, 

“and are guilty of an heinous offence ;’ ” and he seized hold of the round piece 
of silver which we have described. “ Indeed, sir, I can assure you,” an- 
swered Mr. Gillies, “‘ you have misconceived its nature. I have from my ear- 
liest infancy been pursued by misfortunes, and this little piece of silver has 
uniformly been the talisman which has preserved me safe as you see me. It 
was blessed by Father Ambrosius, a Capuchin, with whom I became ac- 
quainted at Frankfort; and whenever I am in trouble, I take it in my hand 
thus, as you perceive, placing it flat in the palm, and tickling the surface during 
the period of suffering and mental anxiety, and ineffable is the relief I acquire 
from it. You see this large silver ring on the marriage finger of my left hand. 
I wear it for the same purpose.” ‘ You may go,” quoth the Policeman, and 
Mr. Gillies went up the steps of the ladder, and looked like a sweet cherub 
just liberated from the lurid atmosphere of “ Il Purgatorio.”—(Applause, on 
his appearance, from three or four individuals, who said that he had given them 
a devilish good dinner the day before.)—Mr. Gillies at length opened his mouth, 
and spake as follows :— 

‘Mr. Coleridge, I am glad to see you, and hope you are well. I have got 
a cold myself, and my lips are swollen, but you are looking superbly. How 
are Mr. and Mrs, Gillman? I shall be happy to see you at dinner to-morrow, 
and shall be happy to give you a taste of some Asmanshiuser that I have just 
received direct from my friend Bucher, at Frankfort. (Speak up—Question 
—Questiun.) Question ?—bless me, bless me, I had forgotten. Ho, ha, he, 
hi—i—i—i. (His laugh was like the prolonged yell of a dog in affiction.) 

“This Magazine of Fraser’s will never do—never—no, never. The writing 
is bad—yes, decidedly bad; slovenly—crude—indigested ; slovenly! yes, 
slovenly. It will never do; but I think I said that before. Yes, I did—did 
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—did—before—before. ' It’s not of the quality of the writing that I am now 
speaking, but of the thought—the conception—yes, conception. A piece of 
writing should be like a painting; yes, yes, it should. First, one part of it 
should be touched up—(by the bye, the general outline and distribution of 
the action should be first made—made—) and then another part of the paint- 
ing should be touched ; yes—hem—hey—touched—yes—hem—yes, touched. 
At length, the conception could be wrought into one grand—undivided—well- 
blended whole. If the articles in Fraser’s Magazine had been placed in my 
hands, I think—I am certain indeed of it—I could have wonderfully improved 
them; for Mr. Coleridge, you perceive, if I have any talent, and indeed it is 
nothing to boast of, 1 can improve whatever piece of writing has ever been 
composed by mortal man. It was I who gave Sir Walter his first idea of 
Ivanhoe. I had collected the German novels (of which, Mr. Coleridge, I have 
a considerable and valuable collection, which after much misery and anxiety 
of mind I have at length effectually secured from the harpy fangs of my 
friends in Scotland, and any or all of them are at your service), from which my 
friend copied the incidents. Sir Walter wrote his novel, however, in too great 
ahurry. So did Wilson his Lights and Shadows, and Galt his Sir Andrew 
Wylie, and Lockhart his Adam Blair and Matthew Wald, and Hope his 
Anastasius. If they had severally advised with me on their labours, I should 
have counselled them, and said—yes—said—hem—hey—Yes, counselled— 
counselled—‘ Take time,’—and if they could not have taken time, then I 
would have rewritten his novel, for any one of these my friends ;—Friends— 
yes—ay—yes—friends. The only man in England that ever yet wrote con- 
sistently—has been Dr. Lingard.” (General and loud laughter. ‘‘ Bravo, 
bravo, Gillies! Go it, my cove !’’) 

“Thank ye, Gentlemen, for these marks of approbation. I thought I was 
right in saying—yes—hem, he—yes, in saying that Dr. Lingard is the 
greatest writer in antient or in modern times—that every fact in his admirable 
volumes has been duly weighed, (laughter) and fairly—honestly—eloquently 
narrated. (Laughter.) He belongs to the true Catholic Church, of which I 
am a follower. By the bye—yes, hem—by the bye—I am ready to prove 
that the Jesuits have been the greatest men in the world—the truest friends 
that the human race have ever yet possessed.”’ (Bravo ! and general laughter.) 

Some one hollowed out from the crowd,—‘‘ And what were the Jansenists ?” 
—*‘ I don’t know,” was Mr. Gillies’s reply. (Shouts of laughter.) 

*‘Gentlemen, I propose myself for the Editorship of Fraser’s Magazine, be- 
cause I know it is in want of an Editor, and I am in want of a situation.— 
(Bravo !)—I will do as much as I can; I cannot promise to do more. I am 
the most hard working man that ever lived, and the most praiseworthy man 
that ever took hard work in hand. I had heard that Fraser, the Foreigner, 
was the Editor. I beg your pardon, Mr. William Fraser; do not look 
so scowlingly upon me—hem—he—ha—hey—no offence—no, no offence ; 
but you know I am not so gay as you are. Your gaiety ought to incapaci- 
tate you for writing for the Magazine, and I can supply your place—yes, 
yes, supply your place. I do not think any one will say that I am either gay 
or a dandy—no, no, neither gay nor a dandy.—(This the gentleman said seve- 
ral times, whilst he turned himself slowly round to show all his quarters and points 
to the multitude.—General laughter.)—Do not, gentlemen, I beg, laugh at me, 
for that will make me laugh, and this is a serious matter.—Ha—ha—he—ho 
—he—ho—ha—hi—hi !” 

Mr. Gillies sat down in the midst of shouts and laughter. Mr. Lytton 
Bulwer now rose with general and enthusiastic acclamations. On behold- 
ing the graceful gentleman we could not help exclaiming, with Hamlet, (the 
quotation is new, and therefore we give it) :— 

“‘ See what a grace is seated on this brow : 

Hyperion’s curls ; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination and a form indeed, 

Where every God did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man 
Fit to be called the modern Novelist !” 
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(The gentleman mounted the ladder with a half-pay military air, nodded with 
an air of nonchalance to two or three well-rigged dandies near the Columnus 
Aigyptiacus—waved, with a solemn and imperious air, a branch of cyprus, in 
imitation of the orators of old, while a man, who was well known as a street 
minstrel, took his station at the foot of the column, and blew on a pandean pipe, 
by way of pitching the proper note, at the close of every one of Mr. Bulwer’s 
eriods.) 

me Mr. Coleridge.—Ladies and Gentlemen,” thus spake the Author of Pelham 
and Paul Clifford, ‘‘ it is well known to you all that I have been shamefully 
abused in this Magazine of Fraser. Yet, as money is the true elixir vite of 
the present time, I have determined to offer myself for the editorship, that I 
might get a handsome addition to my income. Chrononhotonthologus, the 
philosopher of the Stoa, has left a remarkable saying on record: ‘‘ Send,” 
says he, “all anger to the devil;” and Carl Jacob Schweghiuserius, the 
Syndic of Gotha, has a grand comment on that remarkable maxim of philan- 
thropy, inculcated by those golden words of Flaccus: ‘ Compesce mentem— 
Ira furor brevis est.” I have been angry with the writers in Fraser’s 
Magazine—the paroxysm is past—I have Christian forbearance within me, 
and I extend it to those poor, miserable, half-starved, asinine M‘Grawlers, 
who, for paltry lucre, will sell their own fathers to infamy, and have souls 
spotted with all the disgusting leprosy of rascality. (Bravo and cheers.) 

«There has been a general cry against me for portraying myself in my novel 
of Pelham. Pelham, the dandy, is brave, learned, warm-hearted ; a man set 
against the ebon locks and pale-faced sentimentalism of modern fashionables ; 
a man whose bosom rings with the harmonies of eternal poetry; who is 
fraught with super-exquisite feeling; who, under the guise of foppishness, 
conceals the true spirit of a philosopher. I am proud of having drawn such 
a picture of myself; and as I am not abashed at all the laughing of knaves 
and idiots, especially as I can always get from Messrs. Colburn and Bentley 
whatever price I please for my novels—why let the knaves and idiots laugh, 
as Rutilius the poet says, and Albeficonderidos the Sage has recorded : ‘‘ those 
who win have the best right to cachinnate and be joyous.” (Cheers.) 

“‘Gentlemen—I shall make as much money as I can previously to my enter- 
ing the House of Commons, in which I mean to be the Pelham in dress; the 
Canning in eloquence ; the Burke in assailing oratory ; the Pitt in reply ; the 
Brougham in sarcastic buffoonery; the Demosthenes in the use of words 
forcible as stones from a Balearic sling. I gave myself two years in the 
country for the investigation of philosophy, and the thorough cultivation of 
the mind. Those years of probation have passed—I await the next general 
election, when I shall get into the House—and then, as Bobadildo the 
Centurion says, and then—and then !—But first I would be editor of 
Fraser’s Magazine, and I claim your suffrage.” (Descends gracefully amidst 
enthusiastic cheers.) 

“Sir,” said a small gentleman of the name of Colburn—(the moment he open- 
ed his lips there was an immense shout, a tremendous puff. ‘‘ Hear Mr. Colburn, 
Mister Colburn, Mister Colburn !”’ exclaimed four thousand voices at once. ‘ A 
real gentleman!” said Lord Normanby—ditto Bulwer—ditto Lister—ditto Lady 
Charlotte Bury—ditto all and sundry the sham-dandies of the various tribes. 
“* Hear Mister Colburn!’ shouted forth a miscellaneous tribe, in nankeens of se- 
veral colours—a fragrant amalgamation of gentlemen 


Unshaven, unshorn, 
With their pen and inkhorn— 


the unwashed fraternity of onionized ragamuffins who manage the puff department. 
“* Hear Mister Colburn!’ shouted those men of the plume—< Hear HIM! 
Hear the man wot pays! Hear Misthur Cobrun!”’ cried Sheil, Mother Mor- 
gan, M. of N. M. (a ruffian), O’Hara, Gregoribus, the Parson of Sligo, Ba- 
nim, Fundipickorum, the Wandering Jew, the Angel of the World, Shaughnessy 
the Great, Rue Chaunterine, and all the Irish. ‘‘ Hear Misthur Colburn! ’Tis 
there you are, you purty little man, with your wizzened face, rubbing your 
fists together! If we dooen’t stick to ye ’tis we’s the bastes—brute bastes, and 
worse than the heretics, whom God of his grate mircy (here they crossed them- 
selves,) may be plased to sind to Hell for evermore. That’s the laste that could 
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be done with the villians—the Pope-denying thieves! O, Misthur Colbrun! who 
the divil would print and publish, and, best of all, pay for what we writes, cxcept 
yourself. If you were dead, you duck of aman, which we hope you never will 
be until your life is over,’’ (hear ! hear!) “ there would be an ind of the Irish 
jenius in this country, and we'd be left to waste ourselves on the Morning Rid- 
gisthur or any other of them prents that’s all for pathriotism and nothing for 
pay. ~ 

“ Pay!’ said Ogreman Mahon, “‘ why don’ t you spake jintill, as I do, and 
say the word like the English, which is pee ?” 

“1 wish the crew of you would hold your tongues,” quoth Doctor Maginn, 

‘and listen to Colburn. He is the kind of fellow worth hearing, and you 
are keeping him from speaking, with your balderdash. Go on, Coby!” (En- 
couraged by this serene patronage, the bibliope le commenced onew.) 

“« Sir—The occasion—indeed—upon my word—you understand—that is to 
say—because—if—you know—it is not that—but—I wish to be understood 
—the thing is—1 am of the opinion, that—the same—no matter—if the thing 
—(Hear, hear! loud approbation.) there is no necessity, I shall be more 
expli—because—the fact is—you understand—Mr. Campbell—a clever 
man—if—I don’t say—that is—to be sure—he did write the Exile of 
Erin, not Nugent Reynolds, (“‘ Randles, my hayro,” said the O’ Hara family 
— that’s the wagabone’s name, a low-liv’d, thieving, lying, skaming scoun- 
drel he was, more betoken—but no mathur, for the remainder is personal—Here’s 
your hilth, Cobrun, my buck ! long may you triumph in age !”) and if—another 
periodic—that is—why—the novels, works—you understand—hum !—they 
are—(Loud applause from the Irish upon the left. “ Goon, masthur—go on, your 
worship ! Stick to that—By all that’s bad, we are yours. Impartiality for ivir 
—so we stick to the me xim—Here’s the hand that helps us to the potatoes ; that’s 
the thing to stick to! Proceed Coburn, my old poet—go on, beauty of Burling- 
ton Street—Sissirara was a fool to ye.) for—then—there—though—not— 
I hope—if—I am—you see—therefore—hum !—so— 

(At this period of the debate, a gentleman, whose name is variously reported 
as Napier Macvey, or Macvey Napier, arose. His intrusion was generally voted 
highly impertinent. All the novelists were indignant. ‘‘Is it?’’ said Bulwer, “ be- 
cause the slave is manager of a paltry periodical called after a town in an unknown 
country ; or, if I must confess the disagreeable fact that I do know somewhat 
about the fellcw’s trade and admit that I have cognizance of his being what they 
call Editor of a work in a distant village named Edinburgh—lIs it, therefore, 
that he dares to interrupt THE publisher. In the King’s Bench, an institution 
which must be familiar to most of my literary auditors ) 

The publisher, however, blandly remarked that if Mr. M. N. or N. M. had 
any thing to say, he would hear it, Anything said the great man—anything but 
publish what he writes. I[f—then—that—there—no—no—hum. 

The Bacon-fly opened his mouth and uttered one of those sounds which pass for 
speech in the North; but before they had reached the circumfused multitude, an 
harmonious voice (it was Mr. Coleridge’s) was heard from below. 

“Of Cape Tvenarus, in Laconia, we have in all times heard memorials, 
and of the properties of the Peak of Teneriffe, accounts are extant which de- 
scribe its enormity. But, Sir, your nasal proboscis so far exceeds what we 
: ae of these celebrated excrescences, that I feel I here suffer winter under its 

nadow, while the rest of the world are in summer. O! destroyer of the fame 
of Bacon! O, thou whose length of nose is in inverse ratio to thy depth of 
understanding, lift thy elephantine proboscis, and let thy ratiocination be the 
admiration of the company. 

“No, Mr. Coleridge,” said the long-nosed and long-eared reviewer ; ‘‘ no, 
I must speak myself, because—— 

“« Give me leave, however, first, for a moment,” cried a burly, lusty, jolly 
bespectacled gentleman from the north. ‘‘ Give me leav e,”” quoth Mark 
Macrabin, the Cameronian. But why should we not call him by his own 
true appellation—w hy suppress the clarum et venerabile nomen of Patrick 
RoBERTSON? Most magnificent of orators, and most jocular of men, far be 
from us the guilt of hiding thy candle under a bushel! “ Give me leave,” said 
he—“ the dey of Algiers is eclipsing—the Porte has come down to negus— 
the Emperor of China drinks brandy, and the Hong-merchants are insolvent. 
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Why do you speak to me of the Copernican system, or adduce, with a shew of 
gravity, the example of Simon Stylites? Is not Don Miguel going to 
marry his niece, while the people of Huddersfield have but two-pence half- 
penny a day, and Edwin Atherston has published the Fallof Nineveh? The 
comet that scorches the air adust is coming from the Cape of Good Hope, 
and Mr. Dawson assures us, in the House of Commons, that mutton is no 
more than five-pence a pound. Strange infatuation ! as if we did not recol- 
lect that the Hugh Lyndsey arrived at Suez in less than thirty-three days 
from Bombay, although she stopt twelve days on her passage to take in 
coals, an inconvenience that a little previous arrangement might have re- 
medied, and will, to a dead certainty, be satisfactorily accounted for, when it 
is brought before parliament. 

“ Sir—closely connected with this subject is the general state of literature. 
I shall not diverge or digress into extraneous matter, nor take up your time 
with long disquisitions on the cosmogony or the creation of the world. I 
leave that to Ephraim Jenkinson and the other geologists of his school. But, is 
the country ruined or not? Are we destroyed and annihilated from the face of 
the earth? Is there such an island as Great Britain? I talk not of Ireland, 
since the passing of the Roman Catholic Bill. All these questions require 
answers, which, however, it is possible they may not receive. In order to 
discuss them temperately we must come to the enquiry with a quiet mind, 
not discomposed by faction, nor clouded with the crapulous fumes of super- 
abundant fluid. Let me remark that Mr. Goulburn’s tax upon whiskey will 
be signally defeated. Scotland has risen in arms—the universal spirit of 
Caledonia is aroused—a cry has gone forth from the waters of Tweed to the 
Grampians, from the Grampians to Cape Wrath, which is as irresistible as 
that cape itself. Methinks I see Wallace again in armour, as depicted by 
Miss Porter in her celebrated historical work. The Bruce floats before my 
eyes in the shape of Braham, singing ‘‘ Scot’s wha hae wi’ Wallace bled” — 
Galgacus rides on the whirlwind, and directs the storm—Lochili comes forth 
in unbreeched glory, and shakes his kilt in all the majesty of war. In 
vain are the machinations of the Chancellor, to no effect the resolutions of 
cabinets and decrees of councils. Scotland insists that every man shall do his 
duty, and, to use the words of the beautiful song, I have quoted, ‘‘ we shall 
drink or die.—(Tremendous cheering.) 

“« Sir, it is in vain to deny it, that poetry is a drug. Who are in that line 
at present? None of them, I venture to say, as eminent in mixing his ver- 
ses as Mr. Davis of Philpot-lane, (to whom the Quarterly Review gave the clas- 
sical title of Molly Coddle,) was in mixing Bohea and Souchong, Pekoe and 
Hyson. Speaking of this reminds me of the odious monopoly of the East 
India Company, of which I am a zealous partisan. Why should they have 
vessels of 1,200 tons burthen trading to Canton, while nobody reads the 
pamphlets of Rickards or Crawford, and nobody will put money into the 
purse of Buckingham, who holds forth his eleemosynary paw. This must be 
inquired into. What is Robert Montgomery ?—An ass. What is Edwin 
Anass. What is Creation Ball?—An ass. What is Traveller 
Maude?—An ass. So on of the rest. I could speak upon this subject for 
a day, and yet not add a word to what I have said, nor give a more complete, 
just, and accurate description of these gentlemen than I have done in this our 
pretty and poetical word. 

« Sir, there is not a man in the House of Commons worth listening to, ex- 
cept Brougham, and Huskisson, and Sadler. Mackintosh is a bore, so is 
Lushington, so is Lord John Russell, so is Althorp. Tom Macauley is a 
failure, and so is Dan. O’Connell. Peel is done—Goulburn is a donkey. 
The march of mind is in progress, but, as it would appear, out of the country. 
The appointment of Peyronnet, in France, will not conciliate the liberals, and 
Dopo Nigoro holds the field in Java. Where shall we end? Is beer still to 
be five pence a pot? Beer, do I say? alas! the day of beer is past—it has 
gone to its bier, and we drink a mixture of capsicum and devil’s dung, quas- 
sia, and gentian stewed together in the water of the Dolphin saturated with 
the bodies of interesting young women drowned from love, or able-bodied gen- 
tlemen reduced to despair. And yet when I look to Ireland, do not I there see 
the finest peasantry under the sun, the most verdant soil, the most graceful 
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mountains, the most moving bogs, the most clear-shown harbours, the 
most noble rivers, the most delightful orators, the most excellent olla-podrida 
of tropes and figures ever served up to an oppressed, a bewildered, an 
unfortunate, an enslaved, and a hard-drinking nation. 


Hereditary bondsmen, know ye not 
That those who would be free must strike the blow?” 
(Loud applause.) 

“‘ Sir, Fraser’s Magazine is the best Magazine ever published—I should 
rather indeed say the best work that ever irradiated the globe. In wit 
facetious—in learning profound—in argument conclusive—in poetry pathetic 
—in comedy diverting—in tragedy rending the soul. I hate exaggeration, 
nor do I quote poetry. Yet the strains of my favourite poet, the simple Words- 
worth, supply me with a simile. Fraser’s Magazine is 

“ Like to the swan whose majesty prevails 
O’er breezeless waters on Locarno’s lake, 
Bears him on, while proudly sailing; 


He leaves behind a moon-illumined wake. 
Behold !” 


“‘ But what are we to say of the movements in the Court of Session? Is not 
the sacred number of Fifteen invaded?—Can these things be?—I do not pretend 
to answer, much less do I pretend to say that the river Aspropotamos is the 
fitting boundary for the Greeks ; for the inhabitants of the country to which 
we owe the wonders of the glorious strains of Homer—where Themistocles 
counselled, and Pausanias fought—where Pindar was born, and where Byron 
died—(“ hear, hear!” from Tom Moore)—where the Acroceraunian pro- 
montory shoots proudly into the air with the peaks of Pindus and the Parnassus 
of the bards—for a country where Leonidas defied at Thermopylz the gorgeous 
millions of the Persian king, and whose inhabitants have given their name to a 
numerous and honourable tribe that saunter in the mazes of the Stock Ex- 
change, and bask in the bowers of Crockford. Shall I say further, is Aspro- 
potamos a suitable boundary for that land, the chieftown of which has 
bequeathed its appropriate name to the modern Athens.—(Loud cheers from 
all the Auld Reekies—* Verra judeecious that observe o’ Peter’s—he’s a bra’ 
haund at a crack that bodie Robbyson—ye’ll mind the Dundonnel case, and a’ his 
daffin uboot the cocks and hens—it was gay funny yon.’’) 

“ Sir, THE GENERAL QUESTION—(loud applause) but I conclude ; thanking 
you for the attention with which you have heard me, and shall now retire, to 
let you reflect upon what I have said, while I refresh my wearied person 
with a no thinly cut slice from the sitting part of the ruminating ox, gar- 
nished by the pungent vegetable of Spain, flanked by the favourite food of 
Ireland, and moistened by alternate draughts from the vats of Meux, and 
from the casks of Antigua, mingled with the waters of Thames, and sweetened 
by the produce of the toil of the unfortunate negro, who, exclaiming that he 
is a man and a Christian, is still held in cruel bondage, and smitten by the 
unsparing cartwhip!”” (Hear! from Zachary Macauley.) 

(Mr. Robertson here pulled up his breeches, erected his spectacles over his 
brow, twitched his wig into its proper position, and departed. After 
which, however, deep silence immediately prevailed. Even the ladies held 
their tongues; such was the strange and mysterious effect of the heart- 
searching eloquence of the last speaker. No person could now doubt upon 
whom the choice would full; and already the name of Peter the Great 
was on the lips of the impatient spectators, burning to unbosom themselves, 
and by heaven-rending exclamations to promulgate the honour due to the bold 
aspirant. At some distance, however, a faint and tremulous voice was heard. 
For a moment it lasted, then died away like the breathings of a summer 
air ; once more a sound like the distant flowing of a brattling stream, fell on the 
ear ; and the crowd, turning an anxious gaze towards the spot from whence the 
noise proceeded, saw the door of Green’s Hotel suddenly yawn, and a gentleman, 
with graceful step, availing himself of the avenue the people opened, advanced 
close to the railing ; then springing on the slight and uncertain support, with 
one hand holding the lamp-post, and with the other tossing aside a cigar, which 
fell like a shot-star among the entranced group, whose anxious countenances be- 
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trayed the intense interest the stranger’s appearance had excited.) —‘ Up I go, as 
Ranger says,” observed the new candidate for the offered honours. ‘‘ And why 
not? Who are there here that in the pride of their hearts dare compete with 
Noll Yorke? Aye, I say it; I Oliver Yorke, once of Shoreham, and More- 
ham, and Boreham, and half the other Hams in the fair county of Kent; but 
we'll let that pass, as the lands have. So here I am, honest Noll Yorke, 
with as many acres as surtouts, when I first saw the world some seven and 
twenty years ago.” 

«« What a sweet purty young gentleman,” observed an orange-woman, with 
four blue eyes; two by nature, and two by art. ‘He is so clane and 
decent.” 

(The fair Fruiteress was correct in her sentiments ; Oliver Yorke was altogether 
of a different make, calibre, and all that is embraced by the phrase, “ outward 
man,” from any of his competitors. His black hair fell partially over his pale 
forehead, and curled and fretted on the collar of an Indian dressing-gown, which, 
in the excitation of the moment, when first the idea of contending for the prize 
had entered his mind, he had hastily thrown on ; a black silk neckerchief clung, by 
the aid of a large gold ring, to a neck that vied with the contour of Apollo’s. He 
drew on a lemon-coloured glove, and, turning his bright and enquiring eyes to 
a bouquet of lovely women, who had gathered on the adjacent balcony, )—Here 
first, he said, let me pay my adoration. If Cesar demands tribute, what is 
not due to the conqueror of monarchs? Give me, ye blessed spirits of this 
sublunary earth, but one encouraging smile—let me hear, or fancy I hear, 
but one soothing sigh, and who shall be the rash caitiff that shall disturb or 
impede me in my career? Shall it be Bony Cobbett, or Potatoe Dogherty, or 
Trumpet Moore?—(Then the crowd raised their voices and answered, ‘‘ No.’’) Shall 
it be St. Bernard Croly ?—(There was a moment’s hesitation.) Look at me, ye 
syrens, whose lips shame the coral aud the young rose. Think of him and me— 
can you hesitate ?>—(And the beauteous daughters of Eve loudly shouted, ‘‘ Noll 
Yorke .”’ Then, as if afraid of the dulcet tones of their own voices, und alarmed 
at their own boldness, rushed in breathless tumult into the house.)—Shall it be 
Naso Napier ?—(Here a negative alarum peal was raised that might have 
been heard at the Antipodes, The cry, like the roar of many waters, floated into 
Holborn and the Strand—rung along the street—deafened King Charles—turned 
sharply down Whitehall Place, and died away, in faint echoes, in both houses 
of Parliament.) 

(Oliver stood more erect—his face flushed—he raised his arm.)—*‘ I would,” 
he continued, rather live on the vapour of a dungeon than be the vain herald 
of my own good qualities—the wretched boaster of virtues and acquirements. 
Truly, of the first I have none—nay, Naso finish your damnable grimaces, and 
listen. I have none but those worthy of a gentleman. I don’t cog and lie to steal 
away a lovely woman’s heart, and then cast her like a loathsome weed away. 
I rifle not of happiness a fond parent’s heart, (I except gouty contumacious 
uncles,) because the sole solace of his age is also to be the heiress of his for- 
tunes. I do not breakfast on gunpowder and lunch on bayonets, to as- 
tonish witlings and Desdemonise old dowagers. I creep not into the con- 
fidence of the unsuspecting husband, and root up domestic felicity, to win 
the idle title of a man of fashion. I dip not my pen in gall to bring 
chilling disappointment and hopelessness to the timid claimant to scientific 
honours. I crush not the youthful poet. I rob not of sleep the fair au- 
thoress who has poured forth her layspredolent of love, and confided to un- 
perishing fame the first strugglings of the overflowing heart. I wallow not 
in the produce of the racy butt, and high-scented flagon,—except on occa- 
sions. I pink no friend, and return no scowling look, because poverty and 
oppression have reached those who had been, in better days, my companions 
and my best comrades. But still I am not cold as the icicle in Dian’s tem- 
ple, my eye never rests on one of heaven’s fair creation, but my breast 
throbs as if the last breath of life were struggling to escape. I am beauty’s 
slave—I avow it. The small hand, the tiny foot, hold me in fetters; the 
smooth round arm, is cordage which enthralls my very soul; the taper 
form, the heaving bosom, the gorgeous neck, the dimpled chin, the rosy 
lips, the eye of fire, and brow of snow, bring to me a death which never 
dies—an extermination which knows no end. (Here twelve old maids, who 
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were sojourning at Green's, and were straining their long, cranish and shrivelled 
necks from the four garret windows, fainted, and sunk down in a paroxysm of 
delight at the devotion thus paid to the sex, of which they composed a dozen.) 
««Qh, Tommy Moore! Tommy Moore!”’ said the youngest, before she dropped, 
like an aged lark into a furze-bush, turning the only eye that would look 
in that direction, “ hide your diminished head, your light is quenched, 
your small lamp extinguished. You, who were once the Triton among the min- 
nows, are now but the minnow among the Tritons; Oh, little Tommy Moore.” 
(Here the sweet and amiable creature, blooming like the yellow asphodel, borrow- 
ed the waiter’s handkerchief, and, removing her wig and flannel skull-cap, wiped 
the large streamlets of powdery perspiration which meandered down ker head, 
and hopped like a trickling rivulet on the ground. They were like the tears of 
Niobe, with a litile more colour.) ‘‘ I speak not,” continued Oliver, from the 
excitement of a glowing fancy. ‘‘ It is my memory which supplies the pic- 
ture. She once lived—and, I once loved. She was a daughter of my own 
county—an orphan. I wooed her—she consented. Her churlish uncle, from 
base, mercenary motives, refused. He tried to force her into the arms of 
another. She agreed to fly with me—we were in France. Her kinsman had 
power—I was charged with espionnage—was seized—pinioned—driven to the 
coast—embarked in a vessel, and told that I was then at liberty, and that the 
white cliffs of Old England were my destination. The flapping sails were hoist- 
ed—the cordage whistled—the streamer flew in the wind. The hoarse pilot gave 
the word. The knot by which we clung to the shore was slipped, and as the roll- 
ing wave eddied and swelled at our stern, she—yes, she rushed furiously along 
the pier. Her cheeks were tinged with the leaden hue of death—her eyes 
cast the flickering light that speaks the unseated and shivered heart—the 
hope that has waned into desperation—the night which has no morning. 
Tossing aside the ruffians who dared with unhallowed hands to oppose her 
flight, she shouted to me for help, and with outstretched arms bounding 
into the waves, struggled to reach the flying bark.—‘* My Jessy floats upon 
the watery plain.” 

We must do Naso Napier the justice to say, that he here sneezed 
repeatedly, and drew a long flat hand across his eyes. He had no hand- 
kerchief. 

“« What then,” continued the animated speaker, ‘‘ was the world to me? 
I ever eschewed a base death by my own hand—the low and rascally cow- 
ardice of sinking even under the worst of all the world’s worst ills. Give 
halters and pistols to the dogs—I’ll none of them! I sought refuge in the 
most boisterous tumults of over-excited life—I drained the overflowing cup, 
and I clung to the rattling dice and devil-procreated cards. I gloried in the 
maddening hallooing of the field. I mixed with the most ruffianly of the 
creation. I courted all dangers. I thought that it would be heaven if I were 
but so insulted that I might die with my hands red with the proofs of gratified 
revenge. My temples burned—my blood shot throbbing through my veins— 
I cursed existence, and at length I awoke from a dream of years, beggared 
in fortune, shattered in constitution. All but the powers of mind impaired, 
and alas! one faculty increased with maddening force—my memory. So 
here you have me—my best and worst. I want employment for my thoughts, 
to bring deep sleep to my recollections. I fear not competition. Is there 
one of the miserable pretenders before me who dare to raise their feeble 
voices and say they hope to live till a’second sun arises, in possession of the 
world’s fair opinion, if they enter into the lists with Noll Yorke? I once 
more appeal to that fair jury (the angels had re-appeared) ; I abide by their 
decision. They are the queens of our creation. I—you—all—are bound to 
obey their decree.” 

But suddenly darkness came over the land, and Oliver disappeared. In 
vain the lovely arbiters of his fate strained their swan-like necks to discover 
what awful visitation of nature had caused this portentous calamity. Their 
quick eyes could perceive no trace of the interesting stranger. He seemed as 
if swallowed by the earth. Suddenly, however, he re-emerged, and was 
restored to the weeping eyes of the heart-stirring mourners. The truth is, 
that Naso Napier, stung with the contemptuous manner in which Oliver 
had spoken of the pretensions of the various learned and erudite competitors 
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for the great prize at stake, had, in the utter desperation of his feelings, and 
forgetful altogether of the melancholy exhibition he was about to make, 
leaped up on the railing. The immediate consequence of this change of 
locality, was the interposition of Naso’s nose between: the fair judges and 
Noll ;—thus creating a total eclipse ; of which all astronomers had, until this 
moment, been utterly ignorant. How long this obscuration might have 
lasted heaven only can judge, as Naso had begun by observing, that 
he meant to repose his claim. for the public’s approbation on the article 
he intended to write for Blackwood, consisting of seventy-two heads 
curiously divided and subdivided into fractional parts, to suit each day 
of the year. Luckily, however, for Fraser’s Magazine and the world, 
the four-eyed fruiteress, enraged at her “‘swate boy” being after this un- 
seemly and invidious fashion obscured by Naso’s gristly trunk, seized him by 
the pocketty termination of a pair of Monmouth trowsers, dimly and dingily 
seen through the separation of his swallow-tailed coat, which hung in that 
ignominious direction; and thus plucking him down, restored light, happiness, 
and consolation. The last intelligence we were able to obtain of Naso, was, 
that Plimpton, the celebrated optician of Lincoln’s Inn, had him conveyed 
to Tom Wood’s coffee-house, and after binding him (that is Naso) down with 
the necessary quantity of good brandy punch (flavoured with marmalade, it 
is truly excellent), proceeded by quadrant to measure the altitude and extent 
of the offending member. It was found to be equal to a surface (we can’t 
say plane surface, because there arose on the proboscis sundry protuberances 
of no inconsiderable compass) of three acres, and a trifle of surplus, which 
scarcely deserves computation. The height was, about the “‘ bittock,” gene- 
rally attached to a Scotch mile. Mr. Plimpton has given to the scientific 
world a very curious problem on the subject :—‘‘ If Naso Napier’s nose be 
erected, with the elevation of 45°, and stands looking N. N. W., what is the 
colour of Madame Vestris’s garters?” We have not yet heard the solution. 

But we forgot ourselves, in our love of mensuration. Only a few minutes 
elapsed after light was restored, before the bevy of beauty, which had adorned 
the balcony, descended, as with one accord; and while the most lovely of 
the group led the way, the rest, with gentle violence, pushed Oliver Yorke 
forward ; the crowd, with cheers, opening to let this comet of light pass. 

“We beseech,”’ said the lovely supplicant, “‘ the honour for Noll—who 
is worthy of the garland of merit but Yorke?’ (Here the faint tones of a 
little trumpet were heard, like unto the youthful wailings of a Lilliputian kitten, 
in a chimney-sweep’s hat, two leagues off.) 

“It’s Tommy,” said the Fruiteress. ‘Goodness take the cratur into his 
own keeping !” 

“Tommy the Moor, this is no day of all jeers for you, you varment.” 

** Abominable,” observed Rogers. 

“We implore for Noll—our Noll!” again entreated the lovely arbiters of 
our fates. 

“Then,” said Coleridge to the bystanders, “‘ speak; that which ye say 
I shall pronounce for doom.” 

Instantly all the people with one voice, shouted— 


** Moll Worke and Regina for Ever!’ 
And again all London echoed with— 
** NOLL YORKE AND REGINA!” 
“ NOLL YORKE AND THE QUEEN OF MAGAZINES!” 


*«* Now,” said Coleridge, “‘since fate has thus fulfilled her destined circle, and 
that the head of the victorious candidate is to be bound with laurel, with bay, 
with oak, or with parsley, as in the games of Greece, I think the festival 
should commence. I move then that we all retire to the Freemasons’ Ta- 
vern.” 

“« T second the motion,” said Jerdan, “ it is the first sensible word I have 
heard spoken to day.” [The company adjourned to the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
and we left them eating.) 
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Tue death of His late Majesty has 
occurred at too late’ a period in the 
month to permit us to offer our read- 
ers any well-digested or lengthened 
article upon the event. Yet we 
should be unwilling to let our Maga- 
zine appear without some observa- 
tions upon it, however hasty. We 
shall, next month, come better pre- 
pared to the task, and endeavour to 
lay before our readers a political his- 
tory of the late reign, from its actual 
commencement in 1811 to its close. 

The principal events of his life may 
be easily summed up. In his youth 
he was educated with singular strict- 
ness, under the guardian eye of his 
exemplary father, and, as might 
have been expected, his début in 
life was marked by an extravagance 
of dissipation, as if to compensate 
for the restraint to which his boy- 
hood had unwillingly submitted. As 
we are not going to write a Me- 
moir of the King, we shall not 
allude more particularly to the de- 
tails of his gallantries, which were 
once the theme of every tongue, and 
which are, we perceive, duly set forth 
in all the chronicles of his life. It 
would be idle to moralize on the sub- 
ject. The youth of the Prince of 
Wales was spent pretty much in the 
same manner as that of other fashion- 
able young men, supplied with an 
unlimited command of money, and 
surrounded by a bevy of interested 
flatterers. There is no difficulty or 
novelty in saying that such conduct 
is immoral, but there is also as 
little use. It will so continue as long 
as human nature continues what it is, 
and we ought not to apply, with any 
peculiar severity, to the conduct of 
the King, reproaches that attach to a 
host of others whose comparative cb- 
scurity protects them. 

It has been truly said, that Nature 
is sure to avenge herself on those 
who endeavour to violate her dic- 
tates, by the very consequences of 
theirown act. With all our feelings 
of respect and veneration for George 
IIl., and admit‘ing every allow- 
ance claimed on his behalf in his 
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passing the marriage act, we can dis- 
tinctly trace to that act much of the 
irregularity and unhappiness of his 
children. The debarring of the royal 
family from indulging their affec- 
tions in the choice of a wife from 
those among whom they were reared, 
and among whom naturally that choice 
would be made, is, of itself, cruel 
enough; but the very limited num- 
ber of ladies, which the religious 
principles of our royal family, of ne- 
cessity, confines the choice, renders 
it still harder. It would not be diffi- 
cult to prove that this marriage act, 
instead of being of any advantage to 
the house of Guelph, has actually 
prevented it from taking the root in 
the country, which a contrary line 
of policy would have effected. The 
royal family that boasted so many 
goodly sons, might have closely con- 
nected itself with every influential 
house in Great Britain, and become 
as thoroughly English in all its 
branches as the Plantagenets, instead 
of being linked, as at present, merely 
by the tie of political allegiance—but 
it is not our purpose to discuss that 
question now. We merely desire to 
plead in palliation of the early dissi- 
pations of the Prince of Wales, the 
fact that he had no where to turn 
where his affections could be legi- 
timately placed—that the law stern- 
ly forbade the marriage which he de- 
sired to make, or declared it void, ab 
initio, if it were made, as we believe 
it was—and that, as we know the 
command of Canute to the waves is 
not more nugatory than an attempt 
to stifie the passions of youth (by any 
means than that one which is not al- 
ways listened to, even by the most 
pious, and is always disregarded by 
the thoughtless) we should gently 
judge the Prince, if, when the law 
was against his loves, his loves should 
take little notice of the edicts of the 
law. 

It has always been remarked, that 
no one, least of alla king, likes his 
heir; and Horace Walpole used to 
say of the house of Brunswick in 
particular, that to hate the heir ap- 
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parent ran in their blood. George 
the Second, who espoused the quar- 
rel of his mother, had certainly good 
cause to dislike George I., who, on 
the other hand, for the same reason, 
disliked his son; but the antipathies 
of Prince Frederick to his father, 
and George the Fourth to George the 
Third were merely political, and al- 
most, we might say, inseparable, from 
their stations. The great division of 
statesmen, according to Fielding, and 
according indeed to common obser- 
vation, is into the two grand classes 
of people in office, who have a strong 
objection to go out, and people out 
of office, who have an equally strong 
desire to get in. As with a new 
king new measures of some impor- 
tance, more or less, may be expected, 
it is natural enough that the opposi- 
tion should in general rally round the 
monarch expectant. In the case of 
the Prince of Wales there was this 
particular inducement, that the lead- 
ing Whigs of his day were men whom 
**the town”’ looked up to as patterns 
of wit and fashion. The Charles 
Fox whom we recollect as the Palace 
Yard declaimer, the thunderer in the 
senate, the embodied principle of 
Whiggery, the incarnation of buff and 
blue, shone originally as the king of 
the Dandies, or Macaronies,* as they 
were called in his time. What Sheri- 
dan was we all know. © Many others 
who now are considered as persons 
of minor importance, but who then 
were of great consequence in the 
ranks of pleasantry and faction, were 
of the same stamp. The Prince, at- 
tracted by the wit and the debauchery 
of these gentlemen, soon adopted 
their politics. Another bond of union, 
and that not of the least stringent na- 
ture, arose from the circumstance, 
that, as the allowance made to him 
was far unequal to the establishment 
which he was obliged to maintain, 
his Royal Highness soon became in- 
volved in debt, and he looked to the 
Whigs as his friends, in procuring him 
the funds to discharge them. There 
was also a difference between him and 
his father as to the revenues of the 
duchy of Cornwall, in which he consi- 
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dered himself aggrieved. Those who 
are anxious to see the Prince’s side of 
the question exhibited, will find it 
narrated in a work published some 
years ago by an old twaddler of the 
name of Nichols. To the public in 
general no controversy could be more 
uninteresting. 

He did not openly mix much in 
opposition politics, contenting him- 
self in general with supporting them 
by the lustre of his name. That, 
however, was in itself, a tower of 
strength. We do not think that he 
ever thoroughly imbibed the feelings 
of his Whig associates—it would 
have been strange indeed if he did. 
The times immediately following 
the American War, and preceding 
the French Revolution, were not 
times for princes to coquet with those 
who were the main body of the fac- 
tion that called itself Whig. There was 
an episode, however, in which he was 
firmly united to them—the Regency 
question of 1789. Here the Whig 
party, in their zeal to serve the pur- 
poses of the Prince, forgot all their 
fine professions of zeal for popular 
liberty—all their continually quot- 
ed dicta of Locke and others, of 
the Kingship being derived from the 
people—all their list of levelling 
doctrines, so long directed against 
George the Third: to advocate, with 
the utmost intemperance, the propo- 
sition, that, on any interruption of 
the governing power of the crown, 
the right to assume the regency 
devolved immediately upon the heir 
apparent without any consultation 
of the wishes of parliament, far less 
any appeal to the opinion of the 
people. The Prince lent himself to 
this subserviency, and even received 
with pleasure the overtures of the 
Irish parliament, (a body almost at all 
times absurd, but then uniting to its 
usual absurdity an unusual quantity 
of hatred to all that was honourable 
or upright,) which tendered to him 
the crown of Ireland, to be held upon 
distinct conditions from that of Eng- 
land. Had not the King recovered, it 
was to be feared that this proposal 
might have been accepted, and ere 


* See for example the heroic epistle to Sir William Chambers :— 





“¢ The Jews and Macaronies are at war : 


The Jews prevail, and, thundering from the stocks, 
They seize, they bind, they circumcise Charles Fox.” 
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long there would have been a separa- 
tion of the islands. It was danger- 
ous to play such pranks within two 
years of the French revolution. We 
have since known that Grattan and 
most of the others active in making 
this tender to the Prince were deeply 
immersed in treasonable projects. 
The views of the inherent right of the 
Prince to rule without any other 
sanction than his birth was contrary 
to the principles which they avowed, 
but in perfect consistency with those 
principles to which their real leaders 
were sworn in secret. A disunion 
between Ireland and England was the 
true object of the regency-men of 
Ireland, and if the acceptance of their 
offer by the Prince would have tended 
to insure that event, they cared little 
how incongruous any pretext they put 
forward might have been with the re- 
cognized principles of the Whigs. 

At the bursting forth of the French 
revolution, the Prince, like Burke, 
disunited himself from the Whig par- 
ty, and declared for the Antijacobins. 
This is not a country in which the 
game of a Duke of Orleans can be 
played, (indeed the Duke found that 
he had miscalculated even in France,) 
nor was the Prince the man to advo- 
cate revolution of any kind. His life 
from that period until his assumption 
of the regency, was marked by no 
public event except his marriage. It 
is unnecessary to say that this was 
unhappy; the details of its discom- 
fort have been but too much obtruded 
upon the world. We shall not revive 
stories that perhaps had better not 
have been brought to light, but no 
one can deny that the Prince himself 
had a firm belief that he was united 
to an unchaste woman. He disliked 
her almost from the very beginning, 
and neither friend nor enemy can 
doubt that her behaviour was marked 
by what cool commissioners, anxious 
most especially not to commit them- 
selves, called levity of behaviour ; but 
what in the eyes of a husband must 
have seemed something very different. 
Squabbles with her and with his credi- 
tors, sometimes not ofa very dignified 
kind, dissipations with the roués of 
high or low life, and various schemes 
of raising money off his father or the 
parliament, seem to have been the prin- 
cipal occupation of his time during 
this period. These avocations were oc- 
casionally interrupted by such things 
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as a clap-trap letter, offering his ser- 
vices against the French, when he 
knew they must be refused; (the let- 
ter written in the lowest style of 
newspaper-bombast, is attributed to 
the pen of a barrister of the name 
of Fonblanque,) or manifestations of 
discontent against the ministry, chief- 
ly by the agency of the Earl Moira, 
whose conduct, as far as the Prince 
at least was concerned, was always 
that of a poor parasite. His inti- 
mate friends and connexions at this 
time were in general contemptible in 
whatever point of view they can be 
considered. 

Of the delicate investigation we 
say nothing. Our fixed conviction is, 
that the Princess was guilty of almost 
every charge alleged against her then, 
and at what is called her trial in 1820. 
She was supported in the first instance 
not only by Percival, who acted, how- 
ever, in no othercharacter than that of 
a professional advocate, (it is said, we 
do not know how truly, that he never 
scrupled, in after years, to laugh at 
the possibility of her being thought 
innocent,) but by the King, who was 
slow to believe any thing unfavourable 
of his niece, and was besides not pre- 
disposed to think well of the morality 
ofhis son, TheTory party, in general, 
took her side. In after years she was 
supported by the rabble and the 
Whigs, the very persons who had for- 
merly proclaimed her guilt and degra- 
dation. The Tories might have been 
mistaken in arguing the innocence of 
the lady in 1806; there could be no 
mistake on the part of the Whigs, for 
certainly had she been, as they con- 
tended, criminal in that year, she had 
not advanced to the purity of unsun- 
ned snow, to use the phrase of one of 
their orators in 1820. 

But between 1806 and 1820 an 
event had happened which was enough 
to change, in Whiggish eyes, Satan 
himself into an angel of light, if he 
had the merit of hating or insulting 
the Prince. In 1789 Pitt had laid 
down a precedent for all Tory minis- 
ters to follow whenever the question 
of a Regency should give occasion, 
and Percival, in 1810, would not de- 
part from it. It was in vain for the 
Prince to object, even though backed 
by the written protest of the Royal 
Dukes, ‘‘ the College of Princes,” as 
ministerial men sneeringly called them 
in those days—and he yielded to the 
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conditions on which it pleased the To- 
ries to accept him as Regent, declaring, 
however, in a letter, said to be writ- 
ten by Sheridan, that he submitted 
only “ from an irresistible impulse of 
filial duty.” A year of trial, how- 
ever, convinced him that the Whigs 
were incapable of carrying on the 
war or managing the country; and 
he and they parted, to meet no more. 
A “ new era,” as he termed it, in his 
letter to the Duke of York, had com- 
menced, and he floated thenceforward 
with the Tories. The ties that bound 
him to his old friends with a personal 
affection existed no longer. Fox was 
gone—Sheridan* was ruined—Lord 
Grey and he were in avowed enmity— 
with Brougham and the then new set 
he had never any friendship. He 
found no difficulty in breaking with 
a party, the principles of which he 
had adopted through accident, and 
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had scarcely a personal friend. Their 
vengeance was unsparing. The annals 
of rancorous personality could not 
produce any thing to compare with 
their attacks upon the Regent shortly 
after he had flung off the trammels of 
Whiggery. His appearance, his dress, 
his manners, his friendships, his din- 
ners—every thing esteemed most sa- 
cred from intrusion—were held up to 
ridicule or hatred in prose and verse, 
or made the topics of jest and vitu- 
peration in public speeches or private 
whisperings. The triumphs of the 
war bore him through much of this 
unharmed. With peace, however, 
plenty, its proverbial companion, did 
not come, and upon the Prince much 
of the unpopularity arising from the 
existing distress was made to fall. 
His quondam friends here came for- 
ward to increase the wrath of the 
rabble, by every species of falsehood 


clung to through the force of circum- and exaggeration; and as they hap- 
stances, and in whose ranks he now pened to be reinforced by the ravings 








* We do not mean to cumber our narrative with the mere details of the place-hunting move- 
ments of those days, but for those who care for such shabby concerns, we give the Morning 
Chronicle account of the fate of Sheridan. The Whigs had made some low stipulation 
about the Mastership of the Buckhounds or some such thing, and Sheridan, who we take |: 
for granted had been bribed in some way, most probably by all sides, was the King’s agent 
in the business. “ On this occasion,” says the Morning Chronicle, in its elaborate life of 
the late King, “ Mr. Sheridan, as a politician, fell to rise no more. Enjoying the intimacy 
of the Prince, he knew, it seems, that Earl Grey was personally disliked by the Regent ; 
and, to gratify the Regent, he prevented the negociation with Lord Moira from coming to 
a successful issue. We wellremember the effect produced in the House of Commons, when 
the Marquess of Hertford, then Lord Yarmouth, stated, in a clear and distinct manner, 
that himself and the other officers of the Household, to save the Prince Regent from the 
humiliation he must have experienced from their being turned out of office, had stated to 
his Royal Highness their wish to resign, and only requested to know ten minutes before 
certain gentlemen received the Seals, that they might make a timely resignation; that 
this intention of theirs was well known; that they took every means of stating it in 
quarters through which it might reach the ears of the persons interested; and that, in 
particular, they had communicated it to a Right Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Sheridan), 
who had taken an active part in the negociation. ‘Not only, however,’ observes Mr. 
Moore, ‘ did Sheridan endeavour to dissuade the Noble Vice-Chamberlain from resigning, 
but with an unfairness of dealing which admits, I own, of no vindication, he withheld 
from the two leaders of Opposition the intelligence thus meant to be conveyed to them; 
and when questioned by Mr. Tierney as to the rumoured intentions of the Household to 
resign, offered to bet five hundred guineas that there was no such step in contemplation.’ 
Sheridan stammered out a sort of apology for himself; but from thenceforward he was 
ruined in character as well as in fortune.” 

Character !—Sheridan’s character !! It was too late, indeed, to think of ruining that 
in 1812. We cannot help laughing at the disinterested denunciation of Sheridan’s conduct 
by such writers as Moore. These great friends of the people thought of nothing but 
place. Moore tells, with a chuckle of applause, Sheridan’s mystification on the subject of 
reform in parliament, &c.—that is wit, fun, humour, because it is only the betraying the 
cause of the people ; but his not communicating with the Whig leaders the manner in which 
the various fat things about the Household “ were to be managed, admits, I own, of no 
vindication,” because that was betraying the cause of the placemen. 

That Sheridan was a rogue, nobody will be found so hardy as to deny. The same 
character is pretty universally attributed to Tierney. To these gentlemen the task of 

negociating with the Whigs, was committed by their old friend and bottle-companion, the 
Prince Regent. They spoiled the negociation by their bungling. Innocent fellows ! 
What are we to think of him who employed them, and profited by that bungling ? 
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of the Liberals of the continent, then 
groaning in intense indignation at the 
overthrow of the mild and liberty- 
cherishing government of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, the outcry was suffi- 
ciently loud, and formed an admirable 
preparation to the grand explosion in 
the case of the Queen. 

George IV. had at last fixed into 
an immoveable hatred of his lady, 
and the first object of his reign was 
to get rid of her. If instead of being 
a king he had been only a cabinet 
minister, a recent case has shewn 
us, that this would not have pre- 
sented any very formidable difficulty. 
But the Whigs were determined that 
he should be punished for his daring 
to prefer the statesman who proved 
in council and in fight that Buo- 
naparte could be put down, and 
peace dictated to Europe, to those 
who merely proved in speech that 
Napoleon was invincible, and Eng- 
land incapable of meeting the power 
of France; and who, still worse, with 
an unfairness, ‘‘ which admits of no 
vindication,” had kept them out of 
place and pay. The rascal rabble- 
ment of London was stirred—the 
yet baser corporation came forward 
with its paltry yelpings of defiance ; 
the ministry was not serious in its 
prosecution of the object, and the 
poor King was not only defeated, 
but held up by name asa Nero or 
a Bluebeard. Even the show of 
the coronation, fine and tawdry as 
it was, scarcely restored him to the 
favour of the Cockneys; but his 
visit to Edinburgh, where Toryism 
is triumphant, and to Dublin, 
where the protestant came forward 
to prove that he had inherited loyal- 
ty, and the papist to endeavour to 
shew he had acquired it, (to say no- 
thing of the presence of a King being 
no small wonder in both cities,) en- 
listed popular feeling upon his side. 
From henceforward he was not per- 
sonally molested, (the Queen having 
been so kind as to die of rage,) and 
his appearance in the politics of the 
country was as rare and as unimpor- 
tant as his appearance at Drury Lane. 

Lord Liverpool’s demise forced 
public business upon him, and he 
was obliged to decide among jangling 
parties, whose real principles we all 
know, but whose pretended motives, 
as explained to the King, we cannot 
yet presume to tell. That he disliked 
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Mr. Canning was no secret—that 
hollow charlatan had, for his own 
reasons, (which slander has not 
scrupled to say, were of a very pe- 
culiar kind,) pleaded the cause of the 
queen, and described her in some 
tinsel sentences that were long re- 
membered and quoted by the rabble, 
ever ready to applaud whatever is 
false and meretricious as the grace and 
ornament of society. But the King 
had no choice—or rather the in- 
ternal cabinet, which, of late years, 
ruled the King, persuaded him he 
had none. The Goderich adminis- 
tration was but a jest, and when the 
Duke of Wellington assumed the 
reins of government, the King’s share 
in the administration of affairs was 
gone. In the Roman Catholic ques- 
tion of last year his Majesty was over- 
persuaded. He resisted it until re- 
sisting it was troublesome, and then 
he yielded. His father had said that 
consenting to pass that question was 
a violation of the coronation oath. 

He thought of nothing but per- 
sonalease. He started in life a rake, 
but he dismissed his mistresses and 
his friends when they became trouble- 
some, without any regard to their 
future good or ill fortune. He stuck 
to the Whigs as long as they served 
his purpose, and turned them off 
when sticking to them became trouble- 
some. He indulged the follies and 
vices of his companions till indulg- 
ing them longer became troublesome. 
He supported the principles of his 
family, till supporting them any more 
became troublesome. He consented to 
the Popish bill on the same principle 
as he had shaken off poor Mrs. Ro- 
binson. Protestantism and Perdita 
were voted bores ; they disturbed his 
peace. He hated public exhibition 
because it annoyed him; he had a 
morbid dislike of the panegyrical 
mention of his name. He presided 
over the country in the days of its 
greatest triumphs in war, and had go- 
vernedit ina period of peace of unusual 
duration—he had no remarkable vice 
and no trace of cruelty about him— 
he was never mean or avaricious— 
his manners were bland and gentle- 
man-like—and yet he is forgotten 
already. No body would have re- 
membered the existence of Sardana- 
palus, if, after having lived in luxuri- 
ous seclusion, he had died quietly in 
his bed at a good old age of a dropsy. 
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Six new Lectures on Painting, by the 
late celebrated Henry Fuseli. Delivered 
at the Royal Academy. These Lectures 
will be printed uniformly with the Au- 
thor’s other works. 

The Rev. Edward Burton, D.D. Regius 
Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford, is preparing an edition of 
the Greek Testament, with critical and 
explanatory Notes in English, which is 
nearly ready for the press. 

Shortly will be published, Popular Lec- 
tures on the Prophecies relative to the 
Jewish Nation. By the Rev. Hugh 
M‘Neile, M.A. Rector of Albury, Surrey, 
&c. 

Sermons preached in St. George's 
Church, Everton, by the Rev. Matson 
Vincent, M. A. of University Coll. Oxford, 
in 1 vol. 12mo. 

The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
the Rev. H. J. Todd, M.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, and Rector of 
Settrington, Yorkshire. In 2 vols. 8vo., 
with Portraits. 
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Narrative of a Second Excursion to the 
Mountains of Piemont. By the Rev. W. 
S. Gilly, M.A. Prebendary of Durham 
In 8vo., with plates. 

Journal of a Voyage round the \ rid, 
undertaken to promote the Obje 0. he 
Missionary Society, during the years . 21 


to 1829, inclusive. By the Rev. Daniel 
Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq. Ccu- 
piled from the original L+‘*uments, by 
James Montgomery, &sq. Author of “ The 
World before the Flood,” &c. 

In the course of July will be ready, « 
Journal of a Tour, made by Senor Juan « 
Vega, the Spanish Minstrel of 182° 
1829, through Great Britain and Iré: 

a Character performed by an English, 
tleman. The Work will be compris¢; 
Two Octavo Volumes, and will be actom- 
panied with a Portrait of the Author in the 
Dress he wore during this undertaking, 
drawn by John Hayter, and lithographed 
by W. Sharpe. 

Memoir of the Life, Writings, and Cor- 
respondence of James Currie, M.D., F.R.S. 
of Liverpool, Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Edinburgh, of the London 
Medit.! Society, &c. &c. Edited by his 
Son,’ /iNiam Wallace Currie. In 2 vols. 
8:0... ‘+ 4 Portrait. 

i s have been issued for publish- 
ing a Wor, to be called the “ Fossil Flora 
of Great Britain,” or Figures and Descrip- 
tions of the Vegetable Re.oain; found in 
a Fossil State in this Country. By John 
Lindley, F.R.S. Professor of Botany in 
the University of London; and William 
Hutton, F.G.S. &c. 

The Rev. Professcr Lee is p. paring 
for publication, a Volume of Serrtins on 
Various Subjects connected with the Sc.ip- 
tural Interpretation, preached > the 
University of Cambridge. 

Early in July will be published, the 
First volume of “ Sharpe’s Library of the 
Belles Lettres.” When it is stuted, that in 
this work the grave’ Sciences will give 
place to Poetrv. Romance, Literary, and 
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